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INTRODUCTION 


Western  Blister  Rust  Situation 
at  the 

Had  of  ihe  1922  Field  Season 


At  the  end  of  the  1922  field  season,  the  blister  rust  situation 
in  the  West  wa3  briefly  as  follows:  extensive  scouting  during  1922  indicated 
that  the  disease  had  spread  to  cover  an  area  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  on  the  southwest  northward  to  the  northern  limit  of  western  white  pine 
on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Revelstoke, 
British  Columbia*  This  area  of  infection  roughly  consisted  of  a  triangle, 
each  leg  of  which  was  approximately  250  to  300  miles  long.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  protection  of  the  white  pine  timber  in  western  United  States  two 
directions  of  spread  were  of  particular  importance;  the  southern  spread 
through  the  coast  region  of  Washington  toward  the  sugar  pine  stands  of  south¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  of  California,  and  the  eastern  spread  toward  the  western  white 
pine  forests  of  the  Inland  Empire* 


Third  Western  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Conference* 

Recommendations  for  Federal  Work. 

The  Third  Western  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Conference  met  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  November  22-23,  1922.  After  considering  the  work  of  the  1922  season, 
and  the  significance  of  the  general  situation,  a  general  program  was  laid  down 
in  which  certain  definite  working  principles  were  recognized  as  necessary  for 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  disease  in  the  West*  The  first  of  these  principles 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  delay  the  spread  of  the  disease  into  the  white  pine 
stands  of  western  United  States*  This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  eradication 
of  the  cultivated  black  currant  (Bibes  nigrum) .  the  most  active  agent  in  the 
long  distance  spread  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  the  several 
State  and  Federal  blister  rust  quaran tines,  to  prevent  the  artificial  spread 
of  the  disease.  The  second  principle  was  that  the  disease  must  be  locally 
controlled  in  the  white  pine  stands*  The  time  gained  by  the  delay  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease  should  be  devoted  to  development  ana  application  of  local  control 
methods  suitable  to  western  forest  -conditions*  Thirdly,  it  was  recognized  as 
necessary  to  carry  on  scientific  investigations  into  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  disease  under  western  conditions,  its  rate  of  progress  and  damage, 
susceptibility  of  native  western  host  plants,  and  discovery  of  natural  factors 
of  value  in  retarding  the  spread  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  local 
control. 

The  Conference  also  transmitted  a  letter  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  containing  the  following  recommended  Federal 
appropriation  for  western  blister  rust  control  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1924* 
This  appropriation  was  considered  the  minimum  amount  possible  under  which  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  part  of  the  program. 
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Reco.nmended  Minimum  Appropriation  for  Western  Blister  Rust  Control 

April  1,  1923  to  June  30,  1924. 

(1)  Investigative  work  -  distribution  of  disease,  climatic 
factors,  relative  susceptibility  of  Ribes,  damage  to  West¬ 
ern  White  Pine,  overwintering,  distance  and  rate  of  spread. 


natural  barriers.  Federal  Appropriation . $22,500.00 

(2)  Quarantine  Inspection,  Pacific  Coast  States,  to  be 

matched.  Federal  Appropriation .  12,500.00 

(3)  Quarantine  Inspection,  Mississippi  Valley.  Federal 

Appropriation . 12,500.00 

(4)  Survey  for  distribution  of  Ribes,  scouting  to  deter¬ 
mine  further  spread,  etc.  Federal  Appropriation.. . . .  25,000.00 

(5)  Experimental  Ribes  eradication  by  regions  -  Eastern 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  California,  Federal 

Appr opriat ion . .  43, 7 50. 00 

(6)  Educational  Work  -  Federal  Appropriation .  8,750.00 

(7)  Eradication  of  Black  Currants  in  Washington,  Oregon, 

Idaho,  Montana  and  California  -  to  be  matched.  Federal 

Appropriation. . . 30,000.00 


pi 55, 000 .00 


On  April  1,  1923,  a  Federal  Appropriation  of  $30,000.00  became 
available  for  western  blister  rust  work,  to  cover  the  period  Ajjril  1  to 
June  30,  1923.  In  addition  to  this  appropriation  $12,000.00  was  released 
from  the  eastern  Federal  blister  rust  appropriation,  for  western  work  during 
this  same  period.  On  July  1,  1923,  a  Federal  Appropriation  of  $50,000.00 
was  available  to  cover  the  western  work  during  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1923 
to  June  30,  1924.  (Thus,  a  total  of  $92,000.00  was  available  for  this  total 
15-month  period. 
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The3e  funds  were  allotted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into 
tho  following  projects: 


Project, 

1*  Scientific  investigation  of 

the  disease  by  Office  of  Forest 

Pathology  and  establishment  of 

a  control  demonstration  area  at 

Cheekye,  British  Columbia,  £13,700.00 

2,  Location  and  eradication  of 
cultivated  black  currants,  nur¬ 
sery  inspection,  scouting  for 

the  disease,  and  educational  work,  11,700,00 

3,  Control  reconnaissance  and  ex¬ 

perimental  local  control,  in  the 
white  pine  forests  of  northeastern 
Yfashington,  northern  Idaho,  and 
northwestern  Hontana,  4,700,00 

4,  Inspection  of  nursery  shipments 
for  violations  of  blister  rust 
quarantines  in  cooperation  with 

Federal  Horticultural  Board,  7,095,00 

5,  For  general  supervision  of  field 
work,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of 

western  field  office,  5. 395,00 

Total  £40,590.00 


Appropriation  for  Period  July  1, 
Period  Apr.  1  1923  to  June  30, 

to  June  30,1923, _ 1924, _ 


17,400.00 


7,600.00 


7,800.00 


8.600,00 

£48,500.00 


L'otal. 


£7,100.00  £20.800.00 


29,100.00 


12,300.00 


14,895.00 


11.995,00 

£89,090.00 


The  balance  of  the  £92,000.00  consists  of  the  departmental  reserve  and  necessary 
expenditures  in  the  Washington  Blister  Bust  Office. 

The  following  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  western  field  office 
of  the  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  the  Period 
April  1,  to  December  31,  1923,  in  carrying  out  the  program  as  outlined. 

PROJECT  1. 


SOmiTIFIC  IRYES  T I  GAT  I  OH  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

AHD  ESTABLI  shuelit  of  A  GOETROL 

DEL20II S  THAT  I  Oil  AREA. 

Y/ork  on  the  scientific  investigation  of  blister  rust  under  western 
conditions  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Forest  Pathology,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Boyce.  The  progress  of  this  work 
is  included  in  Dr.  Boyce* s  report. 
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Establishment  of  Control  Demonstration  Area 

at  Cheekye.  British  Columbia. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  the  local  control  of  blister  rust 
is  the  distance  which  the  disease  can  travel  from  llibes  to  white  pine  and  cause 
infection  on  the  pine.  In  the  eastern  United  States  the  average  distance  at 
which  white  pine  is  considered  safe  from  infected  Kibes  is  approximately  300 
yards  except  in  the  case  of  Kibes  nigrum.  In  order  to  determine  the  minimum 
safety  factor  of  distance  from  native  Kibes  to  native  western  white  pine  under 
field  conditions  in  the  Y/est  a  control  demonstration  area  was  established  by 
the  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Forest 
Pathology  and  with  the  Canadian  authorities.  This  plot  was  located  at  Cheekye, 
B.  C.,  approximately  forty  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  on  the  Pacific  Great 
Eastern  Railroad.  The  working  plan  followed  consisted  in  (1)  thorough  eradi¬ 
cation  of  all  Kibes  from  the  area  (2)  planting  healthy  western  white  pine 
transplants  in  the  area,  and  (3)  examination  of  these  planted  white  pine  in 
future  years  to  determine  how  far  infection  had  spread  to  them  from  diseased 
Kibes  surrounding  the  plot.  The  conditions  determining  the  location  of  the  plot 
v/ere: 

1.  Abundance  of  native  Kibes  and  of  native  western  white  pine. 

2.  Abundance  of  blister  rust  on  both  Kibes  and  white  pine. 

3.  Suitable  planting  conditions. 

The  area  chosen  satisfied  all  these  conditions. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Lands,  a  plot  of  160  acres  at  Cheekye  was  reserved  from  the  public  lands  of 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning  Hay 
1923,  in  order  to  complete  this  experiment.  This  plot  is  located  in  Lot 
3186  G.  I.  Hew  YYestrainister  District,  and  comprises  Blocks  23  to  30,  31  to 
34,  and  43  to  46  inclusive. 

The  plot  is  situated  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  head  of  Howe  Sound 
up  the  Cheakamus  River  Valley,  1  mile  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Cheakaraus 
and  Squamish  Rivers,  at  an  elevation  of  200  to  300  feet.  The  mountains  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  rise  abruptly  to  4000  feet.  The  accompanying  maps, 

Ho.  1  ana  Ho.  2,  show  the  location  and  topography  of  the  area. 

The  land  is  part  of  a  southwesterly  sloping  alluvial  fan,  with 
portions  of  the  underlying  bed  rock  standing  as  isolated  knobs  or  mounds  from 
15  to  45  feet  above  the  general  level.  The  soil  material  is  imperfectly 
assorted,  varying  from  soils  of  silty  texture  to  occasional  large  boulders. 

Small  draws,  probably  former  stream  channels,  cross  the  area  from 
northeast  to  southv/est. 

The  conditions  on  the  plot,  prior  to  the  Kibes  eraoication  and  pine 
planting  v/ere  as  follows:  the  area  had  been  logged  off  and  burned  over.  An 
old  dismantled  logging  railroad  crossed  the  plot.  Stumps  and  down  logs  were 
numerous.  On  the  southwest  j)ortion  of  the  plot  a  heavy  windfall  of  large 
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Sketoh  Map  of  Iheekye  region  in  3ritish  Columbia 
Showing  Notation  of  Experimental  Areas 
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trees  made  pine  planting  and  Ribes  eradication  more  difficult*  A  young 
^  growth  of  western  white  pine,  Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine,  willow,  Oregon 

maple,  poplar,  etc.,  approximately  fifteen  years  old,  was  growing  up. 

Native  Rioes,  principally  R.  san/mineum  and  R.  lacustre  were  numerous,  with 
a  few  small  bushes  of  Grossularia  divaricata  and  R.  bracteosum. 

Blister  rust  was  abundant  and  practically  coincident  with  the 
distribution  of  western  white  pines.  Over  one  fourth  of  the  pines  on  the 
plot  were  infected.  Infection  conditions  on  the  fjlot  are  shown  by  Table 
No.  1.  The  feet  of  live  stem  of  Ribes  per  quadrant  is  also  given,  to  show 
any  possible  relation  to  the  amount  of  pine  infection. 

Table  1. 

Pine  Infection  on  Plot 


Quad¬ 

rant 

Ribes 

JO.  >  t.  Jj.  b. 

White  Pines 

Infec¬ 

ted 

Healthy 

Total 

Av.  Ht. 
of  Pines 
(Feet) 

%  In¬ 
fect¬ 
ed 

%  Infec¬ 
ted  Pines 
Dead 

Cankers 
per  Infected 
Trees 

N.  W. 

803:  7324.4 

958 

1573 

2531 

3.31 

37.85 

8.04 

2.22 

N.  2. 

1484:17294.2 

178 

161 

339 

2.08 

52.51 

28.75 

1.15 

S.  E. 

1857:13045.0 

154 

318 

472 

2.01 

32.  63 

24.68 

1.54 

0.  7,r. 

640:10349.1 

93 

1813 

1906 

1.22 

4.88 

7.53 

1.14 

Total 

4784:48012.7 

1583 

3865 

5248 

2.30 

26.35 

12.51 

1.85 

An  examination  of  the  native  infected  pines  on  the  plot  showed 
that  infection  had  occurred  on  1915  to  1922  growth.  The  following  table, 
giving  the  number  and  percentage  of  pines  infected  by  year  of  wood  infected, 
shows  that  the  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  wood  is  the  most  heavily  infected, 
91.45o  of  the  infections  occuring  on  those  years  growth. 


/ 
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Table  2. 


\) 

Age  of  Infected  Wood  of  White  Pines 


Development 

of 

Cankers 

Number 

or 

Percent 

Cankers 

YEAR 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Total 

Known 

Hot 

Known 

Total 

Fruiting 

Humber 

2 

32 

59 

223 

324 

112 

3 

755 

223 

978 

Percent 

0.3 

4.2 

7.8 

29.5 

42.9 

14.9 

0.4 

34 

Incipient 

Humber 

1. 

3 

64 

610 

693 

86 

4 

1461 

121 

1582 

Percent 

0.1 

0.2 

4.4 

41.7 

47.4 

5.9 

0.3 

66 

Total 

Humber 

2 

33 

62 

287 

934 

805 

89 

4 

2216 

344 

2560 

Percent 

0.1 

1.5 

2.8 

13.0 

42.1 

36.3 

4.0 

0.2 

The  nearest  source  of  infection  to  which  the  planted  pine  is  sub¬ 
ject  is  shown  by  the  following  table*  The  data  were  taken  from  a  circular 
strip  one  chain  wide  immediately  surrounding  the  plot: 
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Infection  Conditions  Stirrounding  Plot 
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During  the  early  season  of  1923,  the  Kibes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plot  were  found  infected  as  follows: 

Table  4. 

Earliest  Dates  of  Kibes  Infection  Pound, 


Species 

Date  1st 
Pound 

Stage 

Place 

Found  by 

G.  divaricata 

5/7/23 

Uredinial 

Brackendale  ?♦  0, 

L.H. Pennington 
K.N. Putnam 

H,  sanguineum 

5/12/23 

Urea inial 

Cheeky e  Plot 

H.N, Putnam 

H.  lacustre 

5/12/23 

Uredinial 

Cheeky e  Plot 

H.  II.  Putnam 

R,  braeteosum 

5/15/23 

Uredinial 

Along  Cheakamus  River  near 
Cheekve 

V/ .  A,  Rookie 

H.N.  Putnam 

R«  -laxiflorum 

5/30/23 

Ured  inial 

Upper  Squamish  (3  Miles  above 
Cheekve) 

V/.  A,  Rookie 

II.  H.  Putnam 

G.  divaricata 

6/1/23 

Telial 

West  of  Cheekye  Plot  ■§■  Mile 

L.H.  Good  ding 

A  careful  search  was  made  on  all  Kibes  as  they  were  pulled  for  telial 
infection.  Hone  was  found  except  in  one  case.  On  June  14  a  G.  divaricata 
bush  was  found  on  the  third  time  over  the  area  150  feet  northv.est  of  the  11th 
chain  stake  on  the  southwest  planted  radius.  It  was  3  feet  high,  and  had 
5  feet  of  live  stem.  Of  the  103  leaves  on  the  bush,  10  showed  uredinia  and 
3  telial  infections.  The  telia  were  just  beginning  to  form.  Ho  sign  of 
sporulation  was  evident  thru  a  hand  lens.  The  leaves  showing  telia  were 
15  inches  above  ground.  The  bush  was  pulled,  and  all  the  infected  leaves 
carefully  picked. 


Surveying  Area 

A  circular  area  having  a  radius  of  1250  feet  or  16.94  chains, 
making  112.69  acres  was  laid  out  in  the  following  manner:  After  the 
proper  center  for  this  area  was  established,  8  radii,  running  H.,  H,E. , 

E. ,  S.E.,  S.,  S.W.,  W. ,  and  U.W. ,  were  surveyed.  The  circumference  was  then 
surveyed  by  the  method  of  deflection  angles,  as  follows:  a  station  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  circumference  at  every  2°  of  central  angle,  making  a  total  of 
180  stations.  The  compass  was  set  up  at  Station  0,  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
north  radius.  The  coinpass  man  then  set  the  compass  to  read  3,89°  E. ,  or 
1  degree  less  than  a  right  angle.  Station  1  was  established  43.6  feet  from 
Station  0  on  the  above  bearing.  (43,6  feet  =  Circumference  -  5.3416  x  2500). 

.  „  180  Stations  .  180 

In  a  similar  way  station  2  was  established  43,6  ieet  from  station  I  on  a 
bearing  of  S.380  E«,  and  so  on  around  the  circle.  As  many  shots  as  could  be 


seen  were  taken  from  one  set  up.  The  work  was  checked  at  the  end  of  every 
radius,  and  any  error  distributed. 

The  area  was  more  permanently  marked  by  means  of  seasoned  Douglas 
fir  stakes,  3  feet  long  by  2  inches  square.  These  were  sharpened  at  one  end. 
and  this  end  dipped  for  a  foot  of  their  length  in  creosote.  The  other  end 
was  painted  white  with  the  proper  inscription  painted  in  black  on  the  white 
surface.  These  stakes  were  then  placed  as  follows: 

1.  On  each  of  the  ei$it  radii  at  every  chain,  giving  bearing 
and  distance  in  chains  from  the  center. 

2.  On  the  circumference  every  43.6  feet,  giving  the  bearing  every 
two  degrees  of  central  angle. 

3.  After  the  pines  were  planted  a  stake  was  set  at  every  fourth 
pine  numbered  consecutively  from  the  outside  towards  the  center, 
on  the  center  rov;  of  planted  pines  along  each  radius. 

In  addition  a  large  8-sided  post  was  set  in  the  center  of  the  plot 
giving  the  bearing  of  each  of  the  eight  radii,  and  a  12  gauge  telephone  wire 
extended  for  two  chains  from  the  center  along  each  radius.  Also  at  the  outer 
edge  of  each  radius  a  similarly  sized  post  was  set  and  marked,  and  telephone 
wire  strung  along  the  radius  towards  the  center  for  a  distance  of  two  chains. 
Telephone  wire  was  strung  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  plot. 

Eradication  of  Eative  Ribes 

The  eradication  crew  consisted  of  5  men  on  line  and  a  foreman  back 
of  the  line*  The  spacing  between  linemen  was  approximately  6  feet.  One 
of  the  end  men  was  the  paper  trail  maker,  dropping  paper  as  he  went  along 
to  mark  the  outer  edge  of  the  crew  strip.  At  the  end  of  the  strip  the  crew 
would  swing  around  so  that  the  paper  dropper  could  follow  his  own  trail 
back  and  the  other  end  man  drop  paper.  Owing  to  the  distraction  of  drox>- 
ping  or  following  a  paper  trail,  each  end  man  was  responsible  for  only  a 
3  foot  width  of  strip,  so  the  crew  covered  a  strip  approximately  24  feet  in 
width.  The  men  pulled  the  bushes  by  hand  instead  of  using  any  tools.  In 
addition  to  the  crew  proper,  there  were  also  a  checker,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  assist  the  foreman  in  checking  back  of  the  crew,  and  two  recorders,  who 
took  and  recorded  such  data  as  species  of  Ribes,  their  height  and  live  stem; 
disease  conditions  on  Ribes  and  pines;  time  of  pulling,  checking  back, etc., 
according  to  the  accompanying  sample  data  sheet.  During  the  later  stages  of 
the  work  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  only  one  recorder,  because  one  record¬ 
er  was  found  sufficient. 

Two  crews  were  kept  in  the  field,  working  the  area  by  separate 
quadrants.  The  plot  was  gone  over  three  times.  In  rechecking  the  area  for 
Ribes,  each  crew  covered  the  other's  ground,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  taken  the  first  time,  thus  stimulating  rivalry  between  the  two 
crews,  and  also  making  it  possible  to  observe  missed  bushes  from  a  new  angle. 
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The  following  table  analyzes  the  time  employed  in  the  field  in  the 
first  eradication: 


Table  6. 

Eradication  Time  Analysis 
( in  Han  Honrs) 


Quadrant 

Searching 

Time 

Pulling 

Time 

Checking 

Back 

Lost 

Time 

Rest 

Time 

Total  Time 

n.  vr. 

245.5 

10.9 

37.3 

12.4 

15.8 

321.9 

N.  E. 

141.9 

21.5 

13.4 

8.0 

14.0 

198.8 

S.  E. 

132.2 

25.2 

8.3 

7.9 

9.3 

182.9 

3#  W# 

176.6 

9.9 

9.5 

11.8 

20.3 

228.1 

Totals 

69  6.  2 

67.5 

68.5 

40.1 

59.4 

931.7 

%  of 

Total 

Time 

74.7 

7.2 

7.4 

4.3 

6.4 

100. 

The  average  time  necessary  to  pull  a  Eibes  bush  on  the  plot  was 
45  seconds. 

Tfhite  Pine  Planting 

Healthy  v;estem  white  pine  two  year  transplants  from  the  Wind  River 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Carson,  Washington,  were  used.  On  April  27,  1923, 
5000  were  shipped  by  express  to  CheeLye,  3.  C.  They  were  received  on  May  7, 
in  good  condition  except  that  during  the  10  days  of  travelling  they  had  been 
in  a  horizontal  position,  resulting  in  the  new  growth  assuming  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  The  pines  were  heeled  in  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceipt  and  well  watered. 

On  each  of  the  8  radii  3  rows  of  pines  were  planted  6  feet  apart 
with  the  trees  spaced  6  feet  in  each  row.  This  work  was  completely  done 
on  May  10,  by  starting  at  4  A.M.  and  working  until  dark.  The  weather  was 
ideal  for  planting,  being  cloudy  and  rainy  throughout  the  day. 
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The  pines  were  carried  to  the  planting  sites  in  pails  with  the  root3 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water.  Care  was  taken  to  exx>oso  the  roots 
to  the  air  as  little  as  possible. 

The  men  worked  in  planting  crews  of  two  men  to  a  row.  One  man  with 
a  straight  edged  spade  made  an  opening  in  the  mineral  soil,  while  his  partner 
placed  the  pine  in  it,  taking  care  that  the  roots  were  not  doubled  up,  and 
packed  the  earth  tightly  with  his  feet.  PrOx->er  spacing  was  provided  by 
means  of  a  rope  or  wire  with  knots  every  6  feet  stretched  along  the  center 
row  of  the  radius. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  planted  xoines  from  nearby  native  pines 
pins  8  inches  long  made  of  telephone  wire  looped  at  one  end  and  marked  with 
white  cheese  cloth  were  placed  at  each  planted  pine.  When  the  pines  are 
larger  it  is  the  intention  to  wire  snail  metal  tags  on  each  tree  giving 
the  row  and  number  of  the  pine. 

Ilearly  30%  of  the  pines  planted  in  Hay  were  alive  in  September, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Table  7. 


Eesults  of  Pine  Planting 


had  ius 

Total 
Pines 
Planted 
May  10 

June  1923 

September  19  23 

Dead 

Dormant* 

Missing 

* 

Alive 

Dead 

Missing 

Alive  % 

North 

624 

2  : 

4 

99.04 

21 

3 

96.15 

N,  E. 

621 

5 

20 

95.96 

51 

12 

89.86 

East 

622 

5 

1 

99.03 

19 

5 

96.14 

S.  E. 

634 

10 

9  : 

12 

95. 11 

36 

26 

90.22 

South 

564 

2 

2  : 

3 

98.76 

16 

6 

9  6.13 

3.  W. 

538 

6 

9  : 

14 

94.60 

75 

34 

79.74 

West 

562 

5 

7 

97.87 

78 

22 

82.21 

N.  W. 

598 

15 

5  : 

18 

93.65 

62 

17 

86.79 

Total 

4,763 

48 

27 

79 

96.76 

358 

125 

89.86 
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Guarding  the  Area  From  Fire 


One  of  the  members  of  the  crew  was  appointed  as  fire  guard  for  the 
area  from  July  1  to  September  30.  He  worked  under  the  direction  of  the 
District  Hanger.  No  fires  were  reported  in  that  vicinity  during  the  fire 
season. 

Suggestions  for  Future  './ork 

1.  Sxamine  planted  pines  carefully  for  signs  of  infection  and  tag 
each  Individual  infection. 

2.  Beplace  with  healthy  western  white  pine  transplant  any  trees 
which  have  died. 

3.  Check  over  area  thoroughly  for  Bibos.  If  any  are  found  locate 
them  carefully  on  a  map,  and  destroy  them. 

4.  Patrol  area  for  fire  during  fire  season. 


Investigations  of  blister  Bust  Conditions 

on  Brackendale  Area 

In  the  course  of  the  work  on  the  Cheekye  Plot,  a  nearby  area  south 
of  this  plot  was  observed  on  which  there  was  abundant  infection  on  native 
P.  monticola.  but  on  which  Hibes  were  evidently  very  scarce.  To  supplement 
f  the  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  Cheekye  Plot,  special  studies  were  made 
on  this  area,  known  as  the  Brackendale  area. 

The  location  of  the  Brackendale  Area  can  be  seen  from  Hap  No.  3 
(in  report  on  Cheekye  Plot). 

Three  different  studies  were  made  on  this  Brackendale  area  as 
indicated  on  Hap  No.  4.  The  studies  and  the  areas  on  which  the  studies 
were  carried  on  are  given  the  same  numbers. 

Study  No.  1 

Study  No.  1,  consisting  of  43.05  acres,  has  its  center  32  chains 
south  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  Cheekye  Plot.  It  occupies  Blocks  63-64 - 
77  and  78  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Lot  3186GI.  New  vrestmini ster  District, 
British  Columbia. 

The  area  on  which  Plot  No.  1  lies  has  been  logged  off.  The  north¬ 
west  third  of  the  plot  was  burned  over  in  1916  .or  1917.  This  burned  area  now 
bears  a  spotted  grov/th  of  Vaccinium.  Acer,  and  Sal ix  3  to  6  feet  high,  with  a 
more  general  but  young  and  very  low  growth  of  Gaulthsr ia  shallon.  In  addition 
to  this  deciduous  growth  there  are  numerous  young  P.  monticola,  l/2  to  2 
f  feet  high,  associated  with  young  Pseudo tsuga  taxifolia.  Tsuga  heterophylla 

and  occasional  ?•  contorta. 
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The  remainder  of  the  plot  supports  a  very  dense  mixed  coniferous 
growth  from  3J  to  35  years  of  age,  consisting  of  P.  monticola.  Pseudo tsu/.a 
taxifolia.  Tsu;;’a  hetero phylla  and  P.  contorta.  Occasional  P.  monticola. 
of  an  older  age  class,  and  from  50  to  75  feet  in  height,  occur.  The  ground 
cover  in  this  un'oumed  portion  consists  of  a  very  heavy  growth  of  Gaultheria 
shall on  from  1  to  3  feet  high. 


b 
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Lines  running  north  and  south  1  chain  apart  were  surveyed  out, 
and  stakes  set  at  every  chain  on  each  line,  thus  dividing  the  area  into 
square  chains.  This  was  done  in  advance  of  the  actual  crew  work;.  The  ground 
was  then  completely  gone  over  by  consecutive  rod  strips,  and  data  were  taken 
on  all  Ribes  and  white  pines,  by  square  rod  transects,  according  to  the 
accompanying  sample  data  sheet. 

The  data  crew  consisted  of  9  men  on  line,  covering  a  strip  1  chain 
in  width,  and  4  recorders  back  of  the  line.  The  center  man  in  line  was 
compass  man  and  chain  man.  His  duty  was  to  indicate  the  proper  bearing  to 
be  followed,  and  to  designate  rod  lengths  on  the  strip,  by  means  of  a  tape 
1  rod  long  attached  to  his  belt.  He  oriented  himself  every  chain  by  means 
of  the  chain  stakes.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  acted  as  four  separate  units 
abreast,  each  two  men  on  line,  and  a  recorder  obtaining  data  on  a  square  rod 
transect. 


The  data  taken  on  the  plot  are  indicated  on  Hap  Ho.  3.  From  this 
data  the  following  deductions  appear  to  be  justified i 

1.  White  pines  (P.  monticola)  occur  generally  over  the  plot, 

but  are  much  more  abundant  on  the  unburned  xcortion.  On  the  burned  area  the 
pines  are  very  small,  varying  from  six  inches  to  tv/o  feet  tall,  while  those 
on  the  unburned  area  are  from  20  to  35  years  old  with  an  occasional  tree  from 
50  to  75  feet  tall. 

2.  Three  species  of  Ribes  were  found  on  the  plot,  R.  sanguine  urn. 

R.  lacustre.  and  Cr.  divaricata.  There  were  112  bushes  with  a  total  live  stem 
of  220.3  feet,  or  less  than  2  feet  of  live  stem  per  bush.  These  Ribes  were 

all  located  In  a  anall  area  on  the  burned  portion  of  the  block.  The  cause 

for  the  accurrence  of  this  small  patch  of  Ribes  is  unknown. 

3.  Pine  infections  were  mttch  more  numerous  on  the  unburned  than  on 
the  burned  portion  of  the  plot. 

4.  Pine  infection  seems  to  be  more  dependent  upon  the  size  or  age 
of  tho  pines,  than  on  the  immediate  proximity  of  Rices. 

5.  The  average  percent  of  infection  on  the  area  is 

2126  Infected  Pines  -  - ,  <xf 

9591  Total  Pines  " 


On  this  plot  some  data  were  also  taken  regarding  the  age  of  the 
wood  upon  v/hich  cankers  occurred.  In  this  study  106  trees  were  inspected. 
The  trees  were  on  an  average  15.5  ft.  high  and  vrere  of  an  average  age  of  22.6 
years.  .  The  results  are  given  in  Table  Ho.  8: 
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Table  0 


Age  of  Wood  Infected 


Development  of 
Caiiker 

:  Year  of  Y/ood  at  Center  of  Canker 

:  1913: 1914: 1915: 1916: 1917: 1910: 1919: 1920: 1921:  Total 

Fruiting  Stage 

Number  :  1  :  9  :34  :88  :92  :36  :  7  :  7  :  3  :  277 

Percent:  .4:  3.2:12.3:31.8:33.2:13.0:  2.5:  2.5:  1.1:  91.1 

Incipient  Stage 

Number  :  :  :  1  :  1  :  2  :  4  : 10  :  9  :  :  27 

Percent:  :  :  3.7:  3.7:  7.4:14.8:37.1:33.3:  :  8.9 

Total  Cankers 

Number  :  1  :  9  :35  :S9  :94  :40  :17  :16  :  3  :  304 

Percent:  .3:  3.0:11.5:29.3:30.9:13.2:  5.6:  5.2:  1.0:  100.0 

From  this  table  the  following  facts  are  apparent: 

1*  Over  91%  of  the  total  cankers  were  in  the  fruiting  stage* 

2.  Llore  than  60%  of  the  total  cankers  studial  were  found  on  1916 
and  1917  wood. 

3*  There  is  an  abrupt  decrease  in  the  number  of  cankers  found  on 
wood  inmediately  preceeaing  and  following  1916  and  1917. 

Study  No.  2. 

Besides  Study  No.  1,  an  additional  area  9  chains  wide  on  the 
immediate  east,  and  10  chains  wide  on  the  immediate  south  of  Plot  No.  1, 
making  43.45  acres  additional  was  studied.  (See  iiap  No.  3.)  This  area  was 
similar  to  the  unburned  portion  of  Plot  No.  1,  in  that  it  supported  a  dense, 
mixed  coniferous  growth  20  to  35  years  old,  with  a  heavy  ground  cover  of 
Gaul  the  ria  shallon.  Only  lii  be  s  data  were  taken  on  this  plot. 

In  making  the  search  for  Eibes,  the  area  was  covered  by  a  crew  of 
9  men  on  line  covering  a  strip  1  chain  wide,  as  in  the  previous  study,  excep¬ 
ting  that  there  were  no  recorders.  The  center  man  was  compass  man,  chairman, 
and  recorder.  He  had  a  chain  tape  attached  to  his  belt.  He  advanced  a  chain 
length  in  the  proper  direction,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  walked  abreast 
looking  for  Hides,  until  they  reached  him,  when  the  process  was  repeated. 

In  this  way  the  entire  area  was  covered  for  Hides  by  consecutive  strips. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  only  two  additional  patches  of  Eibes  were 
found,  one  located  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Plot  No.  1  and  the  other  near 
the  southeast  corner  of  Plot  No.  1.  hap  No.  3  shows  the  exact  location  of 
these  bushes.  These  bushes  consisted  of  3  H.  sanguineum.  and  1  H.  lacustre. 
with  a  total  live  stem  of  25  feet,  or  8  l/3  feet  of  live  stem  per  bush. 

The  amount  of  pine  infection  is  indicated  by  those  portions  of  the 
strip  lines  running  thru  the  area  as  a  result  of  Plot  study  No.  3.  host  of 
the  pines,  and  pine  infectious  occur  south  of  Plot  No.  1.  Pines  are  relative¬ 
ly  scarce  east  of  Plot  No.  1. 
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Study  No.  3 


I  J 


In  order  to  obtain  further  information  regarding  conditions  in  the 
Brackendale  area,  27  one  man  strips,  l/2  rod  wide,  were  run  from  the  edges  of 
Plot  No,  1  at  various  intervals,  north,  northeast,  east,  southeast,  south, 
southwest,  west,  and  northwest.  These  strips  continued  until  either  the  limit 
of  white  pine  growth,  or  a  heavy  growth  of  Hides  was  reached.  Hides  and  white 
pine  infection  data  were  taken.  The  location  of  the  lines  and  the  data  taken 
on  these  lines  is  recorded  on  Map.  Ho.  4. 


As  a  result  of  the  data  obtained  from  these  strip  lines  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  were  disclosed* 

1.  Ho  heavy  concentration  of  Rides  was  found  excepting  in  moist 
locations  along  the  streams. 

2.  There  was  practically  no  association  of  white  pine  and  large 
quantities  of  Hides  found. 

3.  Two  cultivated  black  currants  (R.  nigrum) .  were  found  at 
Brackendale  Post  Office,  84  chains  south  of  the  center  of  Area  No.  1. 

4.  Wild  Rides  were  found  in  abundance  practically  surrounding  the 
Brackendale  Area.  They  seem  to  be  concentrated  along  Lake  Alice  Creek 

on  the  east  and  south;  along  Squamish  River  on  the  west;  and  along  Cheekye 
Creek  on  the  north. 

5.  No  greater  degree  of  infection  was  evident  on  pines  located 
near  the  groups  of  Rides,  than  on  those  farther  away.  Pine  infection  seemed 
to  be  general  over  the  region. 


Conclusions. 


)  <L) 


1,  In  the  Brackendale  area,  pine  infection  is  abundant  with 
associated  Rides  very  scarce,  or  absent. 

2.  No  increase  of  infection  on  pines  was  evident  near  associated 

Rides. 


3.  Wild  Ribes  consisting  of  Rides  bracteosum.  R.  lacus tre.  G.divaricata. 
and  R.  sanguineum.  were  abundant  along  the  streams  on  four  sides  of  the  area, 
varying  in  distance  from  3/4  to  2  miles  away. 

4.  Most  of  the  infection  was  on  1916  and  1917  wood,  with  a  much  smaller 
number  of  infections  on  wood  of  other  years. 


For  the  above  reasons  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  few  Ribes 
associated  with  the  infected  pines  were  not  so  ranch  the  cause  of  infection  as 
the  larger  quantities  of  Ribes,  along  the  streams,  and  within  3/4  to  2  miles 
from  the  area.  It  is  believed  that  a  combination  of  abundant  telial  infection, 
and  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  enabled  sporidia 
to  be  carried  nearly  a  mile  or  more,  and  to  cause  the  general  pine  infection 
in  the  region. 
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Relation  of  Jrown  Jlass  to  /hi  be  line  Infection 


On  Braokendale  Ar  i. 


The  following  studies  of  relation  of  Grown  class  to  infeotion  of  white 
pines  were  made  on  the  3raokendale  x'lot  To.  1.  In  recording  the  data  for  this 
plot,  observations  were  taken  on  the  development  of  all  white  pines  in  relation 
to  the  general  vegetation  on  the  area.  The  trees  were  segregated  into  3  crown 
classes:  dominant,  intermediate  and  overtopped. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  were  used  for 
these  three  terms: 

Dominant:  Trees  with  crowns  extending  above  the  general  level  of 
the  forest  canopy  and  receiving  full  light  from  above  and  partly  from  the 
side;  larger  thin  the  average  trees  in  the  stands,  and  with  crowns  ’.veil  develop¬ 
ed  but  possibly  somewhat  crowded  on  the  sides. 

Intermediate:  Trees  with  crowns  joining  or  extending  into  the  general 
level  of  the  fores1:  canopy  and  receiving  light  from  above  but  little  or  none 
from  the  sides;  usually  with  medium  to  small  crowns  more  or  less  crowdec?  on  the 
side. 


Overtopped:  Trees  with  crowns  entirely  below  the  general  forest 
canopy,  and  receiving  no  direct  light  either  from  above  or  from  the  sides. 

These  terms  as  he^e  used  bear  the  following  relation  to  the  terms  as 
used  in  forest  terminology:1^' 


Dominant  —  Dominant. 

Intermediate  —  Jo-dominant  plus  intermediate. 

Overtopped  —  Overtopped,  including  oppressed  and  suppressed. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  8556  white  pines  on  30,75  acres  were 
classified  according  to  crown  class,  and  examined  for  blister  rust  infection. 

The  results  of  this  classification  are  given  in  Table  Ko.  9.  As  given  in  this 
table,  the  ratio  of  dominant,  intermediate  and  overtopped  white  pines  in  the 
stand,  irrespective  of  height  class,  is  approximately  5  to  3  to  2. 

The  data  given  in  Table  To.  S,  have  also  been  plotted  in  Figure  1. 

This  figure  shov/s  that  in  the  tor,al  white  pine  stand  the  dominants  are  most 
numerous  in  all  height  classes  except  the  5.1  to  10  feet  class.  In  this  class 
the  percentage  of  intermediates  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  dominants.  Tne 
percentage  of  overtopped  trees  is  consistently  lower  throughout  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  crown  classes. 


(l;  Forest  Terminology.  Journal  of  forestry  Vol.  XV  lie.  1,  January  1S17 . 
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Percentage  of  Pines  Infeoted. 


Table  No.  10  gives  the  number  of  healthy  and  infeoted  trees,  and  the 
percentage  of  infeoted  trees,  according  to  crown  and  hoi  ht  classes*  Tables 
No*  9  and  No*  10  give  the  general  results  of  the  field  observations,  and 
constitute  the  basic  figures  from  which  all  subsequent  tables  ind  figures  are 
derived. 


Figure  I'o.  2.  shows  graphically  the  percentage  of  pines  infected 
in  each  crown  class,  nd  the  average  for  all  crown  classes,  plotted  according 
to  the  average  height  of  the  trees  in  each  height  class,  as  tabulated  in  Table 
ho.  10.  The  average  curve  up  to  the  30  feet  height  class  constitutes  an  average 
of  all  3  crown  classes;  from  3u  feet  to  35  feet  it  is  an  average  of  only  the 
dominant  and  intermediate  crown  classes.  mhe  average  curve  stops  at  the  35 
feet  height  class,  as  only  dominant  trees  were  found  over  35  feet  in  height. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  od  trees  infected  rapidly  in¬ 
creases  by  height  classes  in  each  crown  class.  In  each  crown  class  the  curve 
sharply  declines  at  a  height  of  19  feet.  However,  after  a  slight  decrease, 
extending  to  the  25  feet  height  class,  the  percentage  of  trees  infected  in -the 
dominants  continues  to  increase.  From  this  19  feet  height  upward,  the  inter¬ 
mediates  show  a  slight  and  the  overtopped  a  decided  decrease  in  percentage  of 
trees  infected. 


Figure  Ho.  2  shows  the  percentage  of  infected  dominant  trees  in  any 
height  class  to  be  greater  than  the  average  for  all  crown  Glasses.  Although 
none  of  the  trees  on  the  plot  were  of  merchantable  size,  the  dominants  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  the  most  favorable  chance  of  reaching  such  size  and  of  doing  sc  in  the 
snortest  time.  Hence  trees  of  the  greatest  potential  timber  value  in  the  stand 
are  more  ofoen  infected  than  those  of  less  potential  value. 

The  percentage  of  trees  infected  in  the  intermediate  crown  class  is 
slightly  above  the  average  up  to  a  height  of  17.5  feet,  after  which  it  decreases. 
The  percentage  of  all  trees  infeoted  in  the  intermediate  crown  class  is  the  same 
as  the  average  percentage  of  infection  in  the  stand.  The  percentage  of  trees 
infected  in  the  overtopped  crown  class  is  consistently  below  the  average. 

Jankers  per  Infected  Tree. 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  number  of  infected  trees,  the  total  number 
of  cankers,  and  the  number  of  cankers  per  infected  tree,  in  each  height  class. 

In  Figure  No.  3,  the  avera,  e  number  of  cankers  per  infected  tree  in  each  crown 
class  and  the  average  number  of  cankers  oer  infected  tree  in  all  crown  clasps  have 
been  plotted  according  to  height  classes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  carfkers  per  infected  tree  generally 
increases  with  the  height  class.  Also,  the  number  of  cankers  per  infected. tree 
is  practically  coincident  among  'bhe  very  small  trees,  or  up  to  a  height  of  2  feet. 
Above  this  height,  the  dominants  consistently  show  a  greater  number  of  cankers 
than  the  intermediate  or  overtopped.  Likewise,  the  number  of  cankers  per  infect¬ 
ed  tree  in  the  dominant  crown  class  is  consi stent ly,  though  not  greatly,  a  cove 

the  average. 
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Table  No.  10. 

Infection  Conditions  According  to  Crown  Classes  .and  Height  Classes. 
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Table  No.  11* 
Cankers  Per  Infected  Tree 
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Infected  Pines  Dead 


Table  Ho.  12  and  Figure  Ho.  4.  give  the  number  of  trees  killed 
by  blister  rust,  and  the  percentage  of  infected  trees  killed,  in  each 
arovm  class  by  height  classes. 


In  all  crown  classes,  the  highest  percentage  of  infected  trees 
killed  occurs  in  trees  5  feet  or  less  in  height.  In  trees  of  greater 
height,  the  percentage  of  killed  trees  decreases,  The  largest  tree  killed 
by  blister  rust  is  a  dominant,  25  feet  in  height.  Ho  intermediate  trees 
taller  than  10  feet  were  found  killed.  The  highest  percentage  of  damage 
in  trees  up  to  10  feet  in  height  is  found  in  the  overtopped  crown  class. 

Occurrence  of  Jankers  in  Relation  to  Height 
of  Surrounding  Vegetation. 

In  Table  Ho.  13,  is  given  the  relation  of  the  height  of  each 
canker  to  the  height  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  according  to  height 
class  of  the  trees  and  also  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  canker. 

In  the  case  of  trees  growing  in  a  dense  stand,  the  term  "  height  of 
surrounding  vegetation”  is  synonymous  with  crown  canopy;  where  the  trees 
are  isolated,  it  can  only  apply  to  the  general  vegetation  surrounding  the 
tree,  such  as  brush  and  herbaceous  growth. 

An  examination  of  Table  ho.  13  shows  that  83%  of  the  cankers  were 
in  the  fruiting  stage.  The  percentage  of  incipient  cankers  was  highest 
in  the  smaller  trees  and  least  in  the  larger  trees. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cankers  were  produced  below  the  level  of 
the  height  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  percentage  of  cankers  pro¬ 
duced  above  was  least  in  the  small  trees  and  increased  in  larger  trees,  until 
in  trees  6C  to  70  feet  in  height  76%  of  the  cankers  'were  above. 

The  percentage  of  fruiting  and  of  incipient  cankers  above,  32%  and 
39%  respectively,  are  net  markedly  different.  In  all  but  two  height  classes, 
however,  the  percentage  of  irgeipient  cankers  produced  above  is  larger  than  the 
percentage  of  fruiting  cankers  produced  above. 


Summary. 


A  study  of  the  relation  of  crown  class  of  white  pines  to  blister 
rust  infection  was  mace  on  855.5  white  pines  occurring  on  3u,75  acres  of  the 
Brackendale  1  lot  Ho.  1. 


Dominant,  intermediate  and  overtopped  whioe  pines  occurred  in  this 
stand  in  the  ratio  of  approximately  5  to  3  to  2. 

Infected  pines  were  found  to  be  most  numerous  in  tne  dominant 
;rown  class  and  least  numerous  in  the  overtopped  crown  class.  -he  percentage 
jf  dominant  trees  infected  was  found  to  be  above  the  average  for  all  three 

srown  classes.  The  percentage  of  intermediate  was  slignoly  above  “hi  s 
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average,  and  of  overtopped  trees  was  below  the  average. 

The  average  number  of  bankers  per  infected  tree  generally  in¬ 
creased  with  the  height  class.  The  average  number  of  cankers  per  infect¬ 
ed  tree  was  practically  coincident  among  the  small  trees  of  all  crown 
classes,  but  in  trees  of  over  2  feet  in  height  the  dominants  consistently 
showed  a  greater  number  than  the  intermediates  Or  overtopped. 

In  all  crown  classes  the  highest  perc-  ntage  of  trees  killed  by 
blister  rust  was  found  to  be  in  trees  of  5  feet  or  less  in  height.  Above 
this  height,  the  overtopped  crown  class  showed  the  aighest  percentage  of 
trees  killed. 

Over  8Ct  of  the  cankers  examined  were  in  the  fruiting  stage. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cankers  examined  were  found  to  occur 
below  the  height  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  percentage  of 
cankers  produced  above  this  height  increased  with  the  si^e  of  the  trees. 
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Table  Ho.  12. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Trees  Killed. 
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Table  No.  17. 

Occurrence  of  Cankers  in  Relation  to  Height  of  Surrounding  Vegetation. 


Percent  of  Cankers 


Height  Class  ■ 
of  Pines 
(Feet) 

Total 

Total 

Fruiting 

Stage 

Incipient 

Stage 

Fruiting 

Stage 

Incipient 

Stage 

■"Above 

♦Eelow 

♦Above 

♦Below 

♦Above 

♦Eelow 

0  - 

5 

6s 

4o 

60 

32 

62 

45 

55 

K  1  . 

D •  -1- 

10 

77 

27 

27 

73 

25 

75 

30 

...  70 

10.1  - 

15 

25 

15 

24 

76 

24 

76 

21 

79 

15,1  - 

20 

90 

10 

27 

73 

26 

74 

71 
.  _  v  - 

69 

20.1  - 

25__ 

90 

10 

35 

65 

77 

67 

50 

50 

25.1  - 

30 

91 

9 

39 

6l 

32 

62 

39 

61 

30.1  - 

35 

OK 
J  J 

5 

46 

54 

47 

53 

27 

73 

35.1  - 

4o 

77 

23 

39 

6l 

42 

52 

SI 

19 

4o.i  - 

45 

SI 

19 

53 

47 

45 

55 

25 

15 

45.1  - 

5P 

91 

9 

45 

55 

42 

52 

.  73 

27 

50.1  - 

60 

94 

6 

...  71 

29 

71 

29 

75 

25 

60.1  - 

70 

S4 

16 

76 

24 

72 

2S 

IOC- 

0 

70.1  - 

SO 

100 

0 

72 

2S 

72 

2S 

0 

0 

Totals 

.  .   23 

17. 

74 

- 

66 

..  32 

k 

6S 

39 

61 

*  Above  or  below  the  average  height  of  surrounding  vegetation  immediately 
surrounding  the  tree. 
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PROJECT  2 


LOCATION  AND  MMDIORTION  01-'  CULTIVATED 
NURSERY  INSPECTION.  SCOUT  L.G  FOR  &E  DISEASE. 


_ j_ _ ^mts. 

AI3.  LrucaTiu::;L 


CORK. 


In  accordance  with  the  general  program,  plans  were  laid  to  secure 
the  eradication,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  the  cultivated  black  currants  in 
the  western  states  which  have  white  and  sugar  pines.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  inspect  all  nurseries  for  the  disease,  to  determine  if  it  was  being  arti¬ 
ficially  spread  by  plant  shipments,  and  to  scout  for  the  disease  to  determine 
its  rate  and  direction  of  spread.  Educational  work  was  carried  on  to  acquaint 
the  general  public  with  the  seriousness  of  the  blister  rust  menace  and  with 
the  timber  values  threatened  by  the  disease. 


The  results  of  the  work  under  this  project  will  be  given  according 
to  the  states  in  which  the  work  was  done. 


Idaho 

Cultivated  black  currant  eradication,  scouting  for  the  disease, 
and  educational  work  were  carried  on  in  Idaho  under  the  terms  of  the  following 
cooperative  agreement,  between  the  several  cooperating  agencies: 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN-  THE  IDAHO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  THE  UNIVERSI TY  OF  IDAHO,  THE  NORTH  IDAHO  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION,  THE  POTLATCH  T LEBER  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  THE 
CLEARWATER  TIMBER  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  THE  COEUR  D*  ALENE 
TIMBER  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  THE  PEND  OREILLE  TIMBER  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION,  THE  PRIEST  LAKE  TIMBER  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
RELATIVE  TO  COOPERATIVE  WORK  ON  THE  CONTROL  OF  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER 
RUST  IN  IDAHO. 

EFFECTIVE  APRIL  1,  1923  to  JUNE  30,  1924. 

The  object  of  this  memorandum  of  understanding  shall  be  to  facilitate 
the  prompt  location  and  eradication  and  effective  control  of  v/hite  pine  blister 
rust  in  Idaho,  in  view  of  the  threatened  destruction  of  private,  state,  and 
nationally  owned  timber  throughout  the  west  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
this  disease  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington,  and  the  danger  of  its  further 
spread  by  natural  dissemination  or  quarantine  violations. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Idaho,  the  North  Idaho  Forestry  Association,  the  Potlatch  Timber  Protective 
Association,  the  Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association,  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
Timber  Protective  Association,  the  Pend  0  reille  Timber  Protective  Association, 
the  Priest  Lake  Timber  Protective  Association,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  party  of 
the  second  part,  shall  cooperate  to  the  above  ends  in  accordance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan: 
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1.  The  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  State  and  Federal 
blister  rust  quarantines  now  in  effect  or  which  may  be  promulgated.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  and  direct  the 
work  of  one  or  more  men  who  shall,  during  the  xrroper  season,  inspect  for 
violations  of  the  Federal  blister  rust  quarantines.  These  men  shall  also 
cooperate  with  the  Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture  in  enforcing  State  quaran¬ 
tines.  For  this  purpose  they  will  receive  instructions  in  methods  of  proced¬ 
ure  from  the  Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  deputized  to  destroy 
plants  shipped  in  violation  of  state  quarantines. 

2.  The  U.  3.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall,  for  the  field  season 
of  1923,  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  one  or  more  men  as  scouts  who  shall 
do  the  necessary  scouting  for  the  disease  and  the  locating  of  cultivated  black 
currants  in  Idaho. 

3.  The  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture  agrees  to  deputize 
these  scouts  mentioned  in  Section  2  and  will  invest  in  them  the  necessary 
authority  to  destroy  cultivated  black  currants  as  provided  for  in  Chapter 

Ho.  70,  Idaho  Session  Laws  of  1923.  The  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
also  agrees  to  reimburse  such  owners  of  cultivated  black  currants  from  monines 
provided  for  this  purpose.  The  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
further  agrees  to  pay  the  cost  of  printing  such  placards,  posters  or  cards  as 
might  be  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work. 

4.  The  Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  use  their  regular 
employees,  so  far  as  their  other  duties  permit,  in  systematically  locating 
cultivated  black  currants  and  infected  blister  rust  host  plants;  in  scouting 
for  the  blister  rust;  in  inspecting  nurseries  for  this  disease  and  in  enforc¬ 
ing  State  and  Federal  blister  rust  quarantines.  Such  work  will  aggregate  a 
total  expenditure  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture  of  approximately 
■^5000.00  for  the  control  of  this  disease  for  the  period  covered  by  this 
agreement.  The  expenditures  of  the  U.  3.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  indi¬ 
cated  in  previous  paragraphs,  will  aggregate  approximately  B22.96Q.00  but 
none  of  the  Federal  funds  shall  be  spent  in  compensation  for  plants  destroy¬ 
ed  in  control  work. 

5.  The  School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  white  pine  blister  rust  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  menaces  to  the 
future  productive  value  of  state,  nationally,  and  privately  owned  timber  lands, 
and  that  in  order  that  the  industry  which  it  represents  may  be  perpetuated, 
considers  the  question  of  the. control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  as  one  of  its 
major  activities.  The  School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho,  therefore  agrees 
to  detail  Dr.  Henry  Schmitz  to  this  work  throughout  the  coming  field  season 

and  to  allow  him  sufficient  time  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  in  general.  The  School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho,  also 
agrees  to  furnish  the  necessary  office  space  and  equipment  in  its  regular 
quarters  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  this  work.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  shall  take  up  all  field  expenses  including  transportation  costs  of 
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Dr.  Henry  Schmitz  while  actually  engaged  with  supervision  of  this  work.  It 
is  understood  that  he  will  sjjend  three  months,  entire  time  and  will  after 
September  15th,  supervise  the  work  in  a  general  way  and  when  completed  shall 
make  such  reports,  plans  and  details  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  Idaho  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  U.  3.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Further¬ 
more,  the  School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho,  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  at  the  Portland  Conference  ( UPS)  plans  to  make  a  study  on  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  western  white  pine  remaining  on  areas  after  logging. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  study  will  indicate  the  possibility  of  incurring 
expend itures  for  the  protection  of  second  growth  white  pine  from  blister  rust. 
Professor  Behre  and  three  assistants  will  be  engaged  for  three  months  on  this 
work  during  the  coming  field  season  and  it  is  planned  to  carry  on  this  work 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  so  that  reliable  data  may  be  obtained.  The 
work  here  outlined  will  aggregate  a  total  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  School 
of  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho,  of  approximately  $3100.00  for  the  control 
and  study  of  this  disease  for  the  period  covered  by  this  agreement. 

6.  The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  agrees  to  examine  all  specimens  suspected  of 
being  infected  with  the  white  pine  blister  rust  when  sent  in  by  the  field 
scouts  and  to  keep  the  necessary  records  of  such  collections.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  all  specimens  which  are  suspected  of  being  infected  with  the 
blister  rust  shall  be  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for 
final  determination.  Such  work  will  aggregate  a  tot  al  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  University  of  Idaho  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  of  approximately  $300.00  for  the  control  of  this 
disease  for  the  period  covered  by  this  agreement. 

?•  The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Idaho  College  of 
Agriculture  shall  use  its  regular  employees,  in  so  far  as  their  other  duties 
may  peircit,  in  locating  cultivated  black  currants  and  other  infected  or  potent¬ 
ially  infected  blister  rust  host  plants,  and  in  giving  publicity  to  the  campaign 
to  eradicate  black  currants  and  to  other  means  for  preventing  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  white  pine  blister  rust  in  Idaho. 

8.  The  Uorth  Idaho  Forestry  Association,  the  Potlatch  Timber 
Protective  Association,  the  Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association,  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Timber  Protective  Association,  the  Pend  Oreille  Timber  Protective 
Association,  and  the  Priest  lake  Timber  Protective  Association,  shall  use 
their  regular  employees  and  the  employee  of  their  constituent  timber  protec¬ 
tive  associations,  in  so  far  as  their  other  duties  nay  permit,  in  systemati¬ 
cally  locating  cultivated  black  currants  and  the  scouting  for  the  blister  rust, 
and  in  locating  infected  or  potentially  infected  host  plants.  Such  work  will 
aggregate  a  total  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  North  Idaho  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  constituent  timber  protective  associations  of  approximately 
$11,500.00  for  the  control  of  this  disease  for  the  period  of  time  covered  by 
this  agreement. 

9.  All  official  records  of  the  work  performed  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  or  all  parties  to  this  agreement.  All 
findings  of  the  blister  rust  made  by  auy  part  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
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promptly  reported  to  all  other  portion  to  this  agreement.  All  specimens 
collected  by  any  party  of  this  agreement,  vdiich  are  suspected  to  be  infect¬ 
ed  with  blister  rust  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology, 
University  of  Idaho,  which  will  in  turn  forward  them  to  the  U.  3.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  for  final  determination.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
shall  give  such  technical  information  to  the  employees  of  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  as  will  enable  them  to  recognize  the  several  stages  of  the 
disease. 


10.  It  is  understood  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  scouting  and  locating  the  blister  rust 
in  Idaho  and  for  furnishing  technical  information  on  its  control  but  that 
the  federal  government  has  no  authority  to  destroy  private  or  state  property 
and  therefore  that  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  wholly 
responsible  for  destroying  such  pines,  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  as  may 
be  found  necessary  in  order  to  control  the  spread  of  this  disease  in  Idaho, 
including  plants  shipped  in  violation  of  State  and  Federal  blister  rust 
quarantines  and  regulations. 


11.  5?his  memorandum  of  understanding  shall  take  effect  Llay  1,  1923, 
and  continue  in  force  until  June  30,  1924,  or  until  previously  terminated  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 


Date 


May  1,  1923 


Llay  1,  1923 


Llay  1,  1923 


Signatures  '  Estimated  Value  of 

Cooperative  Pork. 

(Half  Available  for 
1923,  Half  for 

(  3. ) _ LI.  A.  means _  sl>  5000.00  1924.) _ 

Commissioner,  Idaho  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

( 3. ) _ LI.  I.  Dean _  0. _ 

Director,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3. ) _ ?.  G.  Hiller _  &  3100.00 _ 

Dean,  School  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Idaho. 


Llay  1,  1923  (3.) _ S.  J.  Iduinps _ 

Director,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Idaho. 

May  1,  1923  (  s. ) _ L.  77.  P  lunar  tv _ 

Director  of  Extension  Division  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho. 
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Date 


May  1,  1923 


May  1,  1923 


May  1,  1923 


May  1,  1923 


May  1,  1923 


May  1,  1923 


May  1,  1923 


May  1,  1923 


(Continued ) 

Signatures  Estimated  Value  of 

Cooperative  ,<ork. 

(Half  Available 
for  1923,  Half 
for  1924.) 

( 3. ) _ C.  ..  Hun.'.erford _  300.00 _ 

Pathologist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Idaho 

(S. ) _ A.  Laird _  <# _ _ 

President,  North  Idaho  Forestry 
Association. 

(  3.  ) _ '7.  D.  Humiston _  v _ 

Secretary,  Potlatch  Timber  Protective 
Association. 

( S. ) _ 0.  J.  Humbird _  £ _ 

President,  Clearwater  Protective 
Timber  Association. 

(3. ) _ J.  P.  McOoldrick _  Sll.75Q.00 _ 

President  Coeur  d’Alene  Timber 
Protective  Association 

(  3.  ) _ 3.  H.  Hariby _  _ 

President,  Pend  Oreille  Timber 
Protective  Association. 

( 3. ) _ Ben  M,  Bush _  v _ _ _ 

President,  Priest  River  Timber 
Protective  Association. 

(S.  ) _ 7.  A.  Taylor _  y _ 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  in  its  1923  Session,  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  <#5,000  for  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  within  the 
state.  <#1,000  of  this  sum  was  designated  as  compensation  for  cultivated  black 
currants  destroyed.  In  order  to  establish  a  standard  rate  of  compensation  the 
Executive  Committee  for  Idaho  of  the  Western  Yniite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Conference 
recommended  a  definite  scale  for  compensation  to  owners  of  destroyed  cultivated 
black  currant  plants.  This  scale  of  condensation  was  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  and  compensation  has  been  given  throughout  the 
season  on  the  following  basis: 
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Healthy  plants,  given  voluntarily .  5^  each* 

Neglected  plants .  5yi  •’ 

Fruiting  plants,  run  d own  by  age  and  lack 

of  care . 25yf  ” 

Fruiting  plants,  2-4  years  old,  good  state 

of  cultivation . 35^  ” 

Fruiting  plants  4  years  old  and  over, 

good  state  of  cultivation . 50yf  " 


The  eradication  of  cultivated  black  currants  in  Idaho  has  been 
carried  on  under  provision  of  the  following  quarantine  orders: 

QUARANTINE  ORDER  A. 

Pertaining  to  Cultivated  31ack  Currants* 

The  following  facts  have  been  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  to-wit: 

WHEREAS,  the  fact  has  been  determined  that  the  dangerous  and  in¬ 
jurious  disease  known  as  the  White  Pine  31  is  ter  Rust  (Peridermium  strobi 
Kleb)  now  exists  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  danger  that  this  disease  may  be  introduced  into 
the  valuable  forests  of  Western  White  Pine  (Pinus  monticola)  in  Idaho,  and 

WHEREAS,  It  has  been  further  determined  that  the  cultivated  black 
currant  (Ribes  nigrum  and  its  varieties)  are  the  most  dangerous  alternate 
host  plants  of  this  disease,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  plant  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  constitutes  a  direct  menace  to  the  white  pine  forests* 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Mark  A.  lleans.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Chapter  113, 
Sessions  Lav/s  of  1923,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  cultivated  black  currant 
(Ribes  nigrum  and  its  varieties)  to  be  a  public  nuisance  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  The  destruction  of  these  plants  is  hereby  ordered  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  possess,  propagate, 
sell  or  offer  for  sale,  these  plants  in  the  State  of  Idaho*  In  addition, 

I  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  a  quarantine  prohibiting  the  shipment  or 
movement  of  any  cultivated  black  currant  plants  (Ribes  nigrum  and  its 
varieties)  into  or  within  the  State  of  Idaho*  All  horticultural  inspectors 
are  hereby  ordered  and  instructed  to  intercept,  condemn,  destroy  or  return 
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to  the  shipper,  any  movement  or  shipment  of  cultivated  black  currants  into 
or  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  to  condemn  and  destroy  any  black  currants 
found  mowing  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  Any  violation  of  these  orders  will  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Tliis  order  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  IJay,  1923. 


EXTENTS  I  OH  OF  QUARANTINE 
ORDER  A . 

Pertaining  to  White  Pine  Blister  Rust. 

WHEREAS,  By  a  quarantine  order  issued  February  7,  1922,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  all  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus).  Western  Y/hite  Pine  (P.  monticola) , 
Stone  Pine  (P.  cerabra) ,  Limber  Pine  (P.  flexilis)  or  any  other  five  leaved 
pines.  Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants  (Ribes  and  Grossularia)  from  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  and  that  part  of  the  State  of  Washington  lying 
west  of  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  fountains  is  prohibited;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  State  of  Washington  has  so  modified  its  existing 
quarantine  laws  as  to  permit  the  free  movement  within  the  State  of  Washington 
of  all  Currants  and  Gooseberries  except  the  cultivated  Black  Currants  (Ribes 
nigrum  and  its  varieties)  and  thus  increasing  the  danger  of  spreading  the 
disease  within  the  State  of  Washington,  and 

WHEREAS,  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  is  not  known  to  have  spread  generally 
to  that  portion  of  Washington  lying  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  fountains, 
and 


) 


TiHEREAS,  White  Pine  Blister  Bust  is  now  known  to  be  present  in 
Eastern  British  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in  that  Province: 

THEREFORE,  IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED,  That  said  quarantine  order  of 
February  7,  1922,  be  so  extended  that  the  entire  State  of  Washington  and  all  of 
Canada  shall  be  included  in  the  operation  of  said  quarantine. 

*  *  * 

The  eradication  of  cultivated  black  currants  in  Idaho  was  carried 
on  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  Schmitz,  of  the  School  of 
Forestry,  University  of  Idaho.  Dr.  Schmitt's  services,  together  with  office 
facilities,  have  constituted  a  portion  of  the  cooperative  assistance  given 
to  the  Idaho  blister  rust  program  by  the  University  of  Idaho. 


For  the  period  hay  15  to  August  31,  3  two-man  crews  were  in  the 
field  in  Idaho,  locating  and  eradicating  cultivated  black  currants.  For 
this  season,  the  work  was  confined  to  the  ten  northern  counties  of  the  state. 
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The  following  tabulation  gives  the  results  of  the  cultivated  black 
currant  eradication  in  Idaho  for  the  past  season* 

Table  _  14 

Status  Cultivated" 'Black  Currant  Eradication  7/ork, 

Idaho,  November  30,  19  23* 


County 

Eradicated 

Not  Eradicated 

Total 

Plantings 

Plants 

Plantings:  Plants 

Plan  tin.  s 

Plants 

Benewah 

10 

82 

- 

:  - 

10 

82 

Bonner 

56 

264 

4* 

:  21* 

60 

285 

Boundary 

19 

93 

- 

:  - 

19 

93 

Clearv/ater 

8 

60 

- 

:  - 

8 

60 

Idaho 

15 

73 

1# 

!  2# 

16 

75 

Kootenay 

70 

364 

- 

: 

70 

364 

Latah 

50 

195 

1# 

:  23# 

51 

218 

Lewis 

16 

66 

- 

:  - 

16 

68 

Nez  Perce 

18 

70 

- 

:  - 

18 

70 

Sho  shone 

7 

23 

- 

:  - 

7 

23 

Total 

269 

L,292 

6 

46 

275  1,338 

*  These  plantings  located  after  close  of  scouting  season, 

#  These  cases  are  pending,  awaiting  further  investigation. 

The  following  tabulations  give  the  status  of  these  cultivated 
black  currant  plantings  and  plants  according  to  the  compensation  paid. 

Table  IS 


Status 

Eradicated 

Not  Eradicated 

PI  an  t  in  as :  P  lan  ts 

Plant  incs 

Plants 

Donated  (5^  per  bush) 
Not  Donated 

Cases  Pending* 

225|-  :  842 

33-J  :  398 

10  :  52 

6 

46 

To  tal 

269  : 1292 

6 

46 

e 


C 


O 
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Table  lo 


Amount 

Paid  per  Bush 

Erad icated 

Not  lirau icated 

Total 

Paid 

Plantings 

Plant  s 

Plantings 

xJlants 

5  ^ 

225g- 

842 

$  42.10 

10^ 

1 

20 

2.00 

25^ 

5k 

73 

18.25 

35tf 

238 

83.30 

50^ 

&k 

66 

33.00 

75 4 

1 

1 

.75 

Pend  ing 

10 

52 

6 

46 

Total 

269 

1292 

6 

46 

yl79.40 

For  the  269  plantings,  containing  1292  bushes,  a  total  of  v179.40 
,  ’  has  been  recommended  for  compensation*  This  gives  an  average  of  15-4/l0$P 

per  bush.  Out  of  the  total  amount  of  ^179.40,  >^42. 10  was  paid  for  donated 
-  bushes,  at  the  rate  of  5^  per  bush*  'This  leaves  a  total  of  yl37.30  paid 

for  bushes  for  which  compensation  was  demanded*  It  is  further  noted  that 
approximately  87$  of  the  owners  donated  their  bushes,  while  13$  demanded 
compensation* 


Educational  Work. 


.) 
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The  Forest  Service  held  five  district  schools  for  rangers  and 
smoke  chasers  on  the  Clearwater  National  Forest  during  June.  At  each  of 
these  schools  blister  rust  was  explained  to  the  men  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  familiarize  them  with  the  wild  Bibes  in  that  section.  The  five  meetings 
included  about  seventy-five  men.  Preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  a  Bibes 
survey  by  the  members  of  the  Forest  staff.  A  definite  plan  of  procedure  was 
worked  out.  The  entire  responsibility  for  carding  on  the  survey  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  supervisor  because  no  blister  rust  man  was  available  to 
supervise  the  work. 

Some  educational  work  was  done  in  each  of  the  four  protective 
associations  of  northern  Idaho.  Exhibits  of  the  blister  rust  were  placed  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  associations.  A  meeting  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Pend  Oreille  association  was  held  at  Sandpoint,  Idaho.  Twenty- four  men 
were  present.  A  discussion  of  blister  rust  accompanied  with  slides  was  given  at 
this  meeting.  Considerable  time  in  personal  work  was  given  to  the  Potlatch 
Association.  Sixteen  stations  were  visited.  Scouting  was  done  along  321  miles 
of  trail  between  these  points.  Seventy-eight  men  were  instructed  regarding 
blister  rust. 
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The  following  publicity  material  was  issued  by  Dr.  Schmitz: 


(1)  A  discussion  of  the  Blister  Rust  problem  -  Exhibit  1  -  was 
presented  to  the  Moscow  Rotary  Club. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  the  Moscow  Rotary  Club  seiit 
out  a  letter  to  all  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  Idaho  concerning  the  Blister  Rust  - 
Exhibit  2. 


(3)  In  the  "Program  for  Forest  Protection  Week  in  Idaho", 

April  22-28,  1923  an  article  concerning  Blister  Rust  -  Exhibit  3  - 

was  included.  This  circular  was  sent  to  all  schools,  churches  and  clubs 
in  the  state. 

(4)  In  the  annual  issue  of  the  "Idaho  Forester"  for  1923,  Page 

25  Exhibit  4  concerning  Blister  liust  was  printed.  About  3000  copies  of  this 
bulletin  were  issued  to  a  selected  mailing  list. 

(5)  Exhibit  5  was  published  in  the  University  of  V/ashington 
"Forestry  Quarterly"  under  the  title  "State  Lines  vs:  the  Common  Interest". 
It  was  also  issued  under  the  present  title  as  a  separate  article  and  dis¬ 
tributed  generally  to  lumbermen  in  the  Inland  Enpire. 
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Exhibit  l. 


ROTARlAfiiS  Oi>'  MOSCOW,  IDAHO. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  be  popular  as  a  speaker  pro¬ 
vided  one  always  tells  ones  audience  that  which  they  like  to 
hear.  This  1  might  also  do.  It  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  paint  a  very  rosy  picture  of  what  the  lumber  industry  means 
to  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  number  of  people  it  employs  and  the 
wealth  it  is  bringing  into  this  state  and  conclude  with  the 
final  statement  that  the  industry  will  continue  to  thrive  at 
its  present  magnitude  for  some  years  to  come.  we  have  had  too 
much  of  this  type  of  information  and  i  proceed  under  the 
assumption  that  you  gentlemen  are  not  only  interested  in t oday, 
but  also  to  some  extent  in  tomorrow  and  that  you  wish  to  know 
the  trutn  whether  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  or  not. 

Today  the  lumber  industry  is  one  of  Idaho’s  leading 
industries.  It  employs  sixty  percent  of  the  entire  industrial 
population.  It  pays  $18,000,000  annually  in  wages  in  addition 
to  *14,000,000  for  supplies.  It  represents  an  invested  capital 
of  $50,000,000  and  produces  annually  a  product  worth  $30,000,000. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  pays  $1,000,000  annually  in  taxes,  in 
short,  north  Idaho  is  a  good  place  for  you  and  me  t o  live,- 
and  mainly  on  account  of  the  forest,  hut  let  us  look  at  tomorrow. 

whenever  one  considers  the  probable  conditions  in  a 
city,  county,  state  or  nation  fifty  years  hence,  one  must 
perforce  base  ones  predictions  more  or  less  on  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  Therefore,  in  order  to  predict  what 
the  probable  conditions  in  north  Idaho  will  be  thirty  or 
forty  years  from  now,  I  will  refer  to  the  conditions  now  existing 
in  a  state  which  in  1885  was  the  most  important  lumber  pro¬ 
ducing  state  in  the  union.  The  peninsula  of  northern  Michigan 
and  the  panhandle  of  Idaho  have,  as  far  as  we  are  now  concerned, 
much  in  common  in  that  both  regions  originally  possessed 
enormous  timber  wealth  and  in  that  little  of  the  land  in 
either  area  is  agricultural.  I  therefore  feel  that,  provided 
an  adequate  forest  policy  in  the  state  of  idaho  is  not  adopted 
in  the  near  future,  we  are  practically  certain  to  have  the 
same  conditions  existing  in  nortn  Idaho  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  now  as  now  exist  in  the  peninsula  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

numbering  started  in  Michigan  in  earnest  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  north  central  and  prairie  states  were 
populated  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  cities  sprang  up  like 
magic;  railroads  were  stretched  across  the  plains;  and  flanking 
them  and  streaming  behind  came  settlers.  Much  lumber  was 
needed,  and  the  one  place  where  a  superior  grade  of  building 
material  could  be  obtained  in  limitless  quantities,  was  the 
remarkable  white  pine  stand  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  There  were  no  railroads  into  that  region  until 
about  1880;  logs  were  driven  down  the  rivers  in  the  spring 
to  the  mills  situated  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Thus  were  the  great 
mill  towns  developed;  Bay  City,  baginaw,  au  cable,  ALpena, 
uheboygan,  Manistee,  Ludington,  and  Muskegon,  burprisingly 
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small  streams  were  dammed  and  Hooded  with  logs,  .number  camps 
were  everywhere  in  the  woods.  it  is  probable  that  each  year 
between  1885  and  1890  there  were  perhaps  800  camps  operating 
in  the  region.  Very  few  believed  that  the  forest  reservior 
could,  be  emptied.  Bvery  political  speech  resounded  w ith 
broad  phrases,  ebullient,  optimistic,  regarding  trie  inex¬ 
haustible  timber  wealth  of  the  state,  and  every  Michigander 
fully  believed  that  no  region  could  rival  Michigan  in  forests. 

a  wonderful  story  of  darelopment.  xhe  results  however 
are  tragic,  from  1910  to  1920,  twenty-three  counties  of  the 
state  lost  more  than  10%  in  poioulation.  rhe  maximum  decrease 
in  population  being  no  less  than  34 *7%.  All  of  these  are  in 
the  devastated  debauched  forest  region,  is  not  this  marked 
decrease  in  population  ample  evidence  of  terrible  economic 
conditions  of  that  region? 

This  decrease  in  population  is  not  all  nor  is  it  the 
worst.  One  of  the  most  sorry  results  of  the  heedless  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  region  is  the  effect  upon  the  social  conditions  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  to  remain.  we  find  farmers, 
tradesmen,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  caught  in  the  ebbing 
tide  of  prosperity  without  enough  money  to  get  out  to  start 
business  anew,  They  remain,  nearly  destitute  and  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  as  years  go  on  their  lot  can  only 
become  worse. 

Another  good  indication  of  the  conditions  in  that 
section  is  the  amount  of  railroad  track  abandoned.  since  1891, 
1156.2  miles  of  track  have  been  abandoned,  ft  would  cost  over 
$18,000,000  to  replace  this  track. 

xhe  tax  situation  is  also  anything  but  encouraging. 
Prom  6,000,000  acres  about  $750,000  of  taxes  are  obtained.  If 
it  were  forest,  and  the  tax  rate  the  same,  $7,500,000  might 
be  collected.  In  many  of  the  towns  in  the  devastated  belt 
taxes  rose  from  50  to  100%  from  1921  to  1919.  In  1918,  25  of 
the  27  counties  in  the  peninsula  drew  out  more  money  from  the 
state  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  their  primary  schools 
than  they  paid  into  it  in  the  form  of  state  taxes,  several 
counties  failed  materially  to  meet  the  burden  of  state  tax 
apportioned  to  them.  Alcona  County  paid  only  73%  of  its  state 
tax.  Benzie  81%,  Lake  72%,  Rosecommon,  54%.  The  area  as  a 
whole  defaulted  by  about  12%  compared  with  the  four  percent 
for  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Shift  this  entire  scene  to  north  Idaho ,  double  or 
trebble  the  intensity  of  the  depression  and  you  will  have  a 
picture  of  our  fair  state  in  1950  or  1960,  provided  nothing 
is  done.  Idaho  will  be  in  a  much  sadder  plight  than  Michigan 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  manuf acturing.  jjo  not  deceive  your¬ 
selves  that  the  situation  will  somehow  take  care  of  itself, - 
look  at  northern  Michigan.  Lo  not  deceive  yourself  that  the 
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bulk  of  these  logged  off  lands  can  be  used  for  agriculture ,- 
no  well-informed,  intelligent  individual  even  dreams  of  such 
a  thing.  Vo  not  deceive  yourselves  that  the  forest  will  replace 
itself  even  though  neglected.  In  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  it  will  not  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  will  not.  1  predict  that  many  of  you  will  see  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  of  some  of  the  towns  in  north  Idaho,-  even  now 
it  is  too  late  to  avert  disaster  in  some  regions. 

This  is  not  a  cheerful  future,-  and  is  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  any  citizen  of  the  state  of  Idaho  who  has  the 
best  interest  of  the  state  at  heart,  under  present  conditions, 
and  by  present  conditions  I  merely  refer  to  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  forest  policy.  There  are  two  factors,  as  i  see  it, 
which  can  forstall  the  full  and  crushing  effect  of  a  disaster 
such  as  we  notein  inichigan;  namely,  the  united  states  forest 
Service  and  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  state  owned 
timber  lands.  Citizens  of  the  state  of  Idaho  should  point 
with  pride  to  the  able  administration  of  xheir  state  lands  at 
the  hands  of  fir.  Bush. 

finally  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  can  be  done 
to  avert  an  economic  catastrophe  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
Michigan.  Personally  1  have  always  felt  that  as  soon  as  tne 
people  realize  what  the  lumber  industry  means  to  the  state  and 
nation,,  they  will  demand  that  legislation  be  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  industry.  Therefore,  I  say  to  you 
that  it  is  most  important  that  you  inform  yourselves  concerning 
the  forests  and  forestry  and  after  you  have  informed  yourselves 
and  arrived  at  some  opinion,  demand  that  adequate  forestry 
legislation  be  enacted.  You  will  find  that  the  lumbermen  of 
this  state  are  progressive,  wide  awake,  well  informed  individuals, 
many  of  whom  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  cooperate  on  any 
reasonable  plan  of  conservation  even  though  that  cooperation 
costs  them  actually  money.  Personally  I  take  no  little  pride 
in  broadcasting  the  caliber  of  the  lumbermen  of  our  state. 

You  say  you  are  interested,-  that  you  wish  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  A  very  serious  menace  is  confronting  the  forests  of 
north  Idaho  and  unless  immediate  action  is  taken  the  devasta¬ 
tion  will  be  almost  as  complete  as  it  has  been  in  Michigan 
and  the  state  and  communities  will  not  even  have  profited 
temporarily,  white  pine  blister  rust,-  a  erious  disease  of 
white  pine,  is  menancing  the  entire  lumber  industry  of  north 
Idaho,  white  pine  is  the  key  tree  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
this  region,  without  it,  the  mixed  species  are  worthless.  The 
disease  can  be  controlled.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  white  Pine 
Blister  Rust  Control  Executive  committee  for  Idaho,  a  ten  year 
program  for  the  control  of  this  disease  has  been  prepared,  it 
has  the  endorsement  of  all  concerned  but  it  is  going  to  require 
a  big  push  to  put  the  thing  across.  The  whole  idea  is  the  pro- 
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tection  of  Idaho's  white  pine  and  the  perpetuation  of  idano ' s 
industry.  Are  you  interested?  if  so,  let  your  congressional 
delegation  know  of  your  interest,  x.et  your  sister  Hot  ary 
Ulubs  know  of  your  interest  and  request  them  to  take  action. 
Gentlemen,  the  situation  is  serious  and  there  is  work  for  you 
to  do  not  only  as  an  organization,  but  as  individuals. 


Exhibit  2. 

ROTARY  CLUB  OR  mUSCUW,  IDaHO 


):  -t) 


- ,  Secretary, 

Rotary  club, 

- ,  Idaho. 


Dear  Sir: 


At  our  regular  meeting  held  August  13,  Dr.  henry 
Schmitz  of  the  school  of  forestry,  university  of  Idaho,  gave 
us  a  short  talk  concerning  the  importance  of  the  lumber 
industry  to  the  prosperity  oi  Idaho  and  informed  us  that 
white  pine  blister  rust,  a  serious  disease  of  white  pine,  will 
seriously  cripple  the  lumber  industry  in  a  few  years  if  not 
controlled. 

uioscow  Rotarians  feel  that  an  industry  which  em¬ 
ploys  2/3  of  the  state  industrial  population,  which  produces 
1/2  of  the  manufactured  products,  which  pays  V1 ,000,000  in 
taxes  and  ranks  first  in  employment  of  wage  earners,  must 
certainly  be  perpetuated,  we  believe  that  you  share  with  us 
the  view  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  control  a  pest 
which  will  undermine  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  state  rests. 

We  are  advised  that  a  ten-year  program  has  been 
drawn  up  which  will  secure  practical  protection  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  white  pine  in  the  Inland  Bmpire  on  state,  federal 
and  private  holdings.  The  success  of  this  program  depends 
upon  federal  appropiat ions  of  known  amount  running  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
v/hich  efficient  economical  protection  can  be  obtained,  xhe 
general  idea  has  the  whole  hearted  support  of  the  private 
operators,  state  officials,  foresters  and  plant  pathologists. 

May  we  count  on  your  club  to  endorse  this  important 
work  and  as  a  positive  indication  of  your  interest,  may  we 
count  on  you  to  advise  our  Congressional  Delegation  of  your 
interest  and  that  you  wish  to  see  this  serious  disease  of 
v/hite  pine  controlled  and  our  lumber  industry  thus  perpetu¬ 
ated? 


We  can  assure  you  we  would  very  much  appreciate 
a  reply  from  you  advising  us  what  action  you  have  taken  in 
this  matter. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Q.J.  Jiugo,  Secretary. 
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THE  WHITE  PI  HE  BLISTER  RUST  LETT  AGE. 


About  25  years  ago  a  European  forester  warned  the  United  States 
as  to  what  might  he  expected  if  they  continued  to  import  white  pine  seed¬ 
lings  from  Europe  and  thus  make  possible  the  introduction  of  white  pine 
blister  rust  in  this  country,  nothing  was  done.  In  1906,  it  was  first. 
i.ound  in  the  United  States  at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  no w,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  white  pine  areas  of  Idaho  and  California  are  the  only  two  regions  in 
which  white  pine  is  an  important  timber  tree  where  blister  rust  is  not 
present.  Several  million  dollars  have  already  been  spent  in  combating 
this  disease  and  damage  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  done. 
If  at  all  possible  then,  let  us  by  all  means  keep  it  out  of  Idaho.  Before 
discussing  how  this  can  best  be  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  briefly 
the  life  his  troy  of  the  pest. 

Tfliite  pine  blister  rust  is  a  destructive  disease  of  white  pines, 
i.e.,  those  pines  which  bear  their  needles  in  bundles  of  five.  It  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  which  can  attack  the  pines  only  after  it  has  grown  on  the  leaves 
of  wild  or  cultivated  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes.  While  on  the  pines  the 
blister  rust  fungus  lives  in  the  bark.  At  first  its  presence  is  not  notice¬ 
able,  but  slowly  the  bark  swells  and  within  several  years  from  the  time  of 
infection,  the  blisters  from  which  the  disease  gets  its  name  push  through 
the  bark  early  in  spring. 

These  sacs  break  open  and  liberate  millions  of  yellow  sp>ores 
(like  seeds)  which  are  carried  about  by  the  wind  and  infect  the  leaves  of 
currant  and  gooseberry  plants.  Here  the  disease  appears  in  early  summer  as 
a  yellow  rust  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  spores  from  this  stage 
cannot  infect  the  pines,  but  are  blown  about  and  infect  other  currant  and 
gooseberry  leaves.  Later  in  the  same  season  the  late  summer  stage  of  the 
rust  appears  on  the  diseased  leaves.  This  consists  of  numerous  small,  brown 
hairlike  projections,  likewise  on  the  lower  leaf  surfaces.  The  spores  from 
this  stage  cannot  infect  currant  or  gooseberry  leaves,  but  when  blown  to  a 
white  pine  tree,  they  infect  it,  thus  completing  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus. 
This  disease  kills  the  pines  by  working  in  the  bark  and  girdling  the  tree. 

Its  effect  is  slow,  bat  very  deadly.  In  general,  a  small  tree  will  be  kill¬ 
ed  in  a  shorter  time  than  a  large  one,  but  the  large  tree  is  no  more  resist¬ 
ant  to  infection  and  ultimate  death  than  the  smallest  seedling. 

It  is  then  seen  that  currants  and  gooseberries  are  necessary  for 
this  pest  to  spread.  Not  all  currants  and  gooseberries  however,  are  equally 
effective  in  facilitating  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  cultivated  English 
black  currant  is  the  prime  offender  and  should  be  considered  as  the  arch 
enemy  of  white  pine.  The  most  effective  waythen  to  protect  our  most  valuable 
timber  crop  against  this  disease  is  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  cultivated 
English  black  currants  in  and  around  the  white  pine  region. 
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You  have  a  certain  duty  to  perfoim  in  this  connection  and  it 
is  briefly  this;  if  you  know  where  there  are  any  cultivated  English 
black  currants  anywhere  within  the  state,  write  to  the  School  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Idaho,  telling  them  just  where  they  are  located.  Inlhis 
w*y  you  will  be  rendering  no  small  amount  of  service  in  helping  protect 
one  of  Idaho's  most  important  industries. 
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'THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST  IN 
THE  WEST  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
WHITE  PINE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

By  Henry  Schmitz 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Products  and  Agent.  Office  of  White  Pine 
Blister  Rust  Control,  U.  3.  D,  A. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  the  forests  of  Idaho  constitute  one  of  the 
statds  most  important  resources.  Furthermore,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
under  the  existing  economic  conditions  the  State  of  Idaho  cannot  have 
any  marked  degree  of  prosperity  without  the  lumber  industry.  It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future 
that  the  forests  should  be  perpetuated.  Three  factors  militate  against 
perpetuating  the  forests,  namely,  destructive  logging,  fire  and  disease. 

In  many  respects  destructive  logging  is  of  the  least  importance  since 
it  can  easily  be  controlled  and  the  state  and  community  profit  at  least 
temporarily  by  utilization  of  the  forest  crop.  In  the  case  of  both  fire 
and  disease,  no  one  profits  even  temporarily.  Moreover,  both  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  money  if  they  are  to  be  controlled.  Of 
the  two,  fire  and  disease,  disease  is  in  many  respects  the  harder  to 
control.  The  above  statement  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  defense  for 
destructive  lumbering.  The  only  purpose  in  making  the  statement  is  to 
substantiate  the  contention  that  of  the  three  destructive  factors,  disease 
is  at  least  equally  as  important  as  any  other. 

In  many  respects,  plant  diseases  have  much  in  common  with 
animal  diseases.  There  are  those  diseases  both  of  plants  and  of  animals, 
which  are  with  us  always.  They  do  their  damage,  take  their  toll  and 
continue  to  be  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  diseases  which 
visit  us  but  seldom,  -  the  causes  of  epidemics,  plagues,  calamities,  - 
which  leave  destruction  and  desolation  in  their  path.  Such  a  disease  of 
plant  life  is  chestnut  blight  which  practically  wiped  out  chestnut  in 
eastern  United  States  in  a  brief  period  of  about  fifteen  years.  Such  a 
disease  is  white  pine  blister  rust,  which  unless  controlled,  now  threatens 
to  destroy  Idaho’s  most  variable  timber  tree,  -  white  pine. 

Since  the  discovery  of  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  west  in 
1920,  considerable  information  concerning  the  disease  under  western  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  collected  by  the  Office  of  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control 
and  to  seme  extent  by  other  agencies.  It  is  from  the  above  sources  that 
the  information  herein  contained  was  obtained. 

Although  there  is  still  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  exact  time 
when  blister  rust  was  introduced  into  the  west,  the  evidence  strongly  in¬ 
dicates  that  as  far  as  is  now  known,  it  was  first  produced  in  1310  on  a 
shipment  of  Pinus  strobus  seedlings  from  Ussy,  Prance.  There  is  also 
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considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  might  have  been  brought 
into  the  northwest  at  several  different  times  but  the  above  mentioned 
case  is  apparently  the  earliest. 

Since  the  time  of  its  introduction,  blister  rust  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  its  spread  especially  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

This  is  undoubtedly  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  the  general  direction  of  rain  bearing  winds  is  from  the 
southwest,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  cultivated  black  currants  are  more 
common  to  the  northeast.  It  is  also  during  this  late  spring  aad  early 
summer  period  that  mose  of  the  aeciospores  are  produced,  rrom  the  prob¬ 
able  original  point  of  infection,  which  is  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
blister  rust  has  now  spread  as  far  south  as  Ilwaco,  Pacific  Goun  y, 
7/ashington,  and  north  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  range  of  western 
white  pine,  a  distance  of  practically  150  miles  in  both  direct  ions.  n 
all  probability,  the  infection  found  at  Eevelstoke, 

a  distinct  introduction  of  the  disease  and  not  connected  with  the  Van- 
couver  infection.  If  the  Eevelstoke  infection  spreads  towards  the  south 
as  rapidly  as  the  disease  has  spread  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  disease  will 
be  intrenched  in  the  heart  of  the  white  pine  area  of  the  north  Icaho  y 
1935.  It  is  possible  also,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taxen  an  the 
enforcement  of  existing  quarantine  regulations,  that  the  disease  may  o 
introduced  into  Idaho  by  artificial  means  at  a  much  earlier  da  e. 

Some  of  the  most  important  data  collected  by  the  Office  of 
7/hit e  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control  are  those  concerning  the  relative  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  various  species  of  currants  and  gooseberries  to  the  disease 
under  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  Based  upon  his  observations  on  Rurally 
infected  Ribes  in  the  northwest.  Dr.  Pennington  has  placed  them  in  the 
following  order  with  reference  to  their  apparent  susceptibility  ana  probable 
capacity  to  become  infected  from  a  far  distant  pme  infection:  R.  nigrum, 
R.Pbracteosum,  R.  sanguineum,  R.  divaricate,  R.  laxifiorom,  H.  lac  , 

E.  vulgar e,  R.  viscosissimum  and  R.  lobbu.  From  the  point 
establishing  the  disease  ina  new  locality,  R.  nigrum  (the  cultivate 

its  varieties)  is  the  greatest  importance  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  most  susceptible  to  the  disease  but  also  Decause  it  usually 
st^ds  exposed  in  gard'ens  and  is  not  shielded  by  the  surrounding  yegeta- 
as Te  ?he  native  species  in  the  forest.  For  the-  reasons 
absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  keep  the  disease  out  of  Idaho,  that  all 
cultivated  black  currants  in  the  state  he  destroyed  at  once. 

2here  is  another  point  in  oonneotion  with  the  cultivated  black 
currants  ,hX  is  worthy  of  Mention.  Blister  rust  can  spares,  -at 
varieties  of  currant  and  gooseberries  to  pme  only  mr  a  distmoe,  under 
<■»»*  conditions,  of  3°°  yards  *ile  the  disease  «£*  *  mUe. 

cultivated  black  currant  to  pine  xor  a  distance 
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The  question  of  the  probable  damage  this  disease  will  cause  to 
western  white  pine  is  of  greatest  interest  and  the  data  so  far  collected 
are  anything  but  encouraging.  For  example,  the  data  gathered  on  a  sanple 
plot  at  Daisey  Lake  indicate  that  96  per  cent  of  the  white  pine  on  the" 
plot  will  have  been  killed  ten  years  after  infection.  The  trees  on  this 
particular  plot  were  infected  in  1915  and  1916  and  by  the  spring  of  1922, 
or  about  six  years  after  infection,  40  per  cent  of  the  trees  had  already 
been  killed. 


Thatwestern  white  pine  is  very  susceptible  to  the  disease  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  infected  trees  show  an  unusual  number 
of  cankers.  For  example,  a  36  year  old  tree  in  the  Daisey  Lake  region 
had  353  cankers  or  an  average  of  seven  per  branch.  Another  tree  28  years 
old  had  316  cankers  or  an  average  of  10  per  branch.  These  figures,  although 
high  are  not  unusual  and  do  not  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  infection.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  infected  trees  usually  have 
such  an  enormous  number  of  cankers,  death  of  the  tree  usually  results  from 
the  killing  of  the  branches  rather  than  from  the  girdling  of  the  tree  trunk 
by  a  stem  canker.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  mature  western  white  pine 
in  the  Inland  Empire  this  has  a  serious  aspect  since  it  does  not  seem  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  mature  trees  may  be  killed  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  it  would  take  quite  a  few 
years  for  blister  rust  to  kill  these  mature  trees  even  after  they  had  be¬ 
come  infected  but  there  is  little  evidence  in  support  of  this  supposition. 

In  order  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible,  the  day  when  blister 
rust  will  finally  get  into  Idaho  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  controlled 
after  it  does  get  in,  the  best  efforts  of  private,  state  and  federal 
agencies  are  required.  The  general  public  itself  has  a  part  to  play  in 
this  program,  -  a  duty  to  perform.  The  most  important  immediate  step  is 
to  free  the  state  of  all  cultivated  black  currants.  Almost  equally  as 
important  is  the  strict  observance  of  state  and  federal  quarantine  laws. 

Do  not  transport  or  receive  currants  or  gooseberries  or  white  pines  from 
regions  where  blister  rust  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  present. 

If  these  two  steps  are  taken  we  can  at  least  hope  to  keep  blister 
rust  out  of  Idaho  for  some  time. 
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’.THAT  THE  STAG'S  OF  WASHINGTON  HUST  NO  IF  THE  FIGHT 
TO  SAVE  THE  '..'KITE  PINE  IN  THE  INLAND  EMPIRE 
FROM  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST 
IS  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL 

Henry  Schmitz 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Products,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


Only  a  year  ago  forest  pathologists  felt  generally  that  the  re¬ 
markable  white  pine  stands  of  Idaho  were  in  no  immediate  danger  as  a 
result  of  the  lately  discovered  infection  of  white  pine  blister  rust 
in  Northwestern  Washington  and  Southwe stern  British  Columbia.  As  far 
as  we  then  knew,  white  pine  blister  rust  did  not  exist  in  British 
Columbia  east  of  the  so  called  dry  belt  and  the  belief  that  this  dry 
belt  would  act  as  an  effective  barrier  against  the  eastward  spread  of 
the  disease  was  not  without  good  foundation. 

Thus,  we  in  Idaho,  remained  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignor¬ 
ance  until  early  in  September  1922  when  the  Western  Office  of  White 
Pine  Blister  Rust  Control,  cooperating  with  Provincial  Department 
of  Agriculture, reported  the  discovery  of  white  pine  blister  rust  at 
Revelstoke,  3.  C.  Scouting  in  that  area  soon  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  infection  covered  a  considerable  area  and  that  it  was  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  wipe  it  out.  Thus  the  complexion  of  the  situation  was  • 
entirely  changed.  Idaho's  nineteen  billion  feet  of  white  pine  con¬ 
servatively  valued  at  ^190,000,000  on  the  stump  were  in  immediate 
danger  as  the  disease  could  spread  in  an  uninterrupted  path  of  white 
pine  and  currants  from  Revelstoke  to  Idaho.  Instead  of  considering 
precautionary  measures,  it  now  became  necessary  to  take  immediate 
action  if  control  measures  were  to  be  effective  to  any  extent. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  figure  what  the  harvest  would  be 
in  Idaho  provided  no  control  measures  whatsoever  were  under  taken. 

We  now  have  enough  data  on  the  disease  under  western  conditions  so 
that  we  know  about  what  to  expect  when  the  disease  gets  to  Idaho.  If 
the  disease  spreads  at  the  same  rate  in  the  Inland  Empire  as  it  has 
done  on  the  coast,  the  white  pine  stands  of  Idaho  will  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  infected  in  about  ten  years.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that 
the  disease  may  be  brought  into  this  state  by  artificial  means  and 
in  this  event,  the  above  estimated  time  may  be  cut  in  half.  In  a  ten 
year  period,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  some  2,404,560  LI  feet  of 
white  pine  will  be  cut  leaving  some  16,500,000  LI  feet  to  be  killed 
by  white  pine  blister  rust.  Much  of  the  remaining  timber  will  be  in 
the  more  or  less  inaccessible  places  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
it  out  after  it  has  been  killed  by  the  blister  rust  organism  and  Defore 


it  is  destroyed  "by  insects  and  the  wood  destroying  fungio  Even 
assuming  that  all  of  this  white  pine  were  accessible  -  what  then? 

It  takes  the  blister  rust  about  ten  years  to  kill  all  the  trees 
in  an  infected  stando  This  being  true,  all  of  the  pine  would  have 
to  bs/fn  ton  years  or  at  the  rate  of  about  1,650,000  M  feet  per 
year  or  about  eight  times  as  fast  as  at  present.  The  market  is  well 
supplied  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting;  to  increase  the  rate  to 
eight  times  the  present  could  only  have  one  effect,  flooding  the 
market  and  breaking  the  price.  The  margin  of  profit  in  the  lumber 
industry  is  not  large  even  at  present  prices.  Break  the  price  of 
white  pine  and  you  paralize  the  industry.  This  is  the  ultimate  result. 

This  is  not  all  nor  is  it  the  worst.  White  pine  is  the 
key  tree  to  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Inland  Empire.  Without, it, 
in  most  cases,  the  mixed  species  are  worthless.  Inshort  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  what  white  pine  blister  can  do  for  Idaho:  it  can  cause  a  loss 
of  147  million  dollars  on  the  national  forests,  a  loss  of  84  million 
dollars  on  privately  owned  land,  a  loss  of  27  million  dollars  on 
state  owned  land,  a  loss  of  1  million  dollars  on  Indian  reservation 
land,  it  can  destroy  an  industry  which  employs  2/3  of  the  states 
industrial  population,  which  produces  l/2  of  the  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  pays  one  million  dollars  taxes,  which  pays  18  million 
dollars  annually  in  wages  and  4  million  dollars  in  supplies.  Figur¬ 
ing  on  an  average  expenditure  of  $20  per  1000  feet  of  lumber  manufact¬ 
ured,  white  pine  blister  rust  threatens  to  destroy  property  which  would 
in  the  aggregate  pay  out  $1,118,100,000  in  wages  and  supplies  in  its 
manufacture.  In  other  words,  the  loss  of  the  lumber  industry  will 
make  a  veritable  industrial  desert  of  north  Idaho. 

’’Based  on  stand  of  timber  north  of  Salmon  River. 

This  enormous  loss  will  be  felt  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
state  of  Idaho.  Eastern  Washington  in  particular  will  feel  the  loss 
almost  as  keenly  as  Id  alio,  herself. 

naturally  enough  the  blister  rust  situation  is  the  cause 
of  no  little  apprehension  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Idaho  and 
it  should  be  the  cause  of  no  little  apprehension  to  all  citizens  of 
the  entire  United  States  as  well,  especially  those  of  the  western 
states.  White  pine  blister  rust  does  not  recognize  state  borders  in 
its  activities.  Neither  must  state  borders  be  recognized  when 
control  measures  are  undertaken.  Every  state  mast  expect  to  do  its 
part  irrespective  of  the  timber  values  it,  itself,  has  at  stake. 

Thus,  Idaho  can  rightly  ezpect  the  State  of  Washington  to  do  its  part 
in  the  control  of  this  disease. 

Without  entering  into  an  argument  of  a  controversial  nature 
without  03 nside ring  what  political  expedience  nay  dedicate,  I  person¬ 
ally  feel  that  the  following  are  the  steps  which  the  State  of  7/ash- 
ington  should  take  in  the  blister  rust  control  program  and  which  every 
forester,  lumberman,  friend  of  conservation  and  broadminded  citizen 

should  support: 
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1»  It  should  support  the  ten  year  blister  rust  control  program. 

2.  It  should  prevent  the  movement  of  all  currant s  and  goose¬ 
berries  from  v/estern  to  eastern  Washington. 

3.  It  should  declare  cultivated  black  currants  a  public  nui¬ 
sance  and  order  their  irrmediate  destruction  in  the  following  counties: 
Okanogan,  Rerry,  Stevens,  Pend  O'Reille,  Lincoln,  Spokane,  Adams,  YiThit- 
man,  Columbia,  Garfield  and  Asotin. 

4.  It  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  Idaho  quarantines 
regulations  relating  to  white  pine  blister  rust  control  are  respected. 

5.  It  should,  through  its  regular  state  force,  keep  a  constant 
watch  for  blister  rust  infections  in  any  part  of  the  state  and  immediately 
inform  the  Pederal  Office  of  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control  of  this 
situation. 

The  ten  year  program  for  white  pine  blister  rust  control  was 
drawn  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  White  Pine 
Blister  Rust  Control  at  Idaho.  This  program  has  as  its  chief  aim  the 
protection  of  all  the  consnercial  v/hite  pine  stands  in  the  west,  including 
the  sugar  pine  stands  of  California.  The  plan  has  the  endorsement  of 
all  concerned  but  it  is  going  to  take  the  united  effort  of  all  the  western 
states  to  make  Congress  realize  that  the  west  wants  this  bill  passed. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  certain  appropriation  will 
be  made  each  year  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Thus  it  will  be  possible 
to  do  the  work  more  efficiently  and  more  economically.  The  work  can  be 
planned  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  a  definite  sum  will  be  available 
for  the  work. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  life 
history  of  this  disease  that  the  movement  of  all  currants  and  gooseberries 
or  white  pines  from  the  infected  area  west  of  the  Cascades  to  any  region 
east  of  the  Cascades,  will  eventually  introduce  the  disease  in  eastern 
Washington.  This  is  not  conjecture  -  it  is  fact,  and  is  borne  out  by 
all  past  records.  After  the  disease  becomes  established  in  eastern 
Washington,  it  v;ill  practically  take  no  tiiae  to  reach  Idaho.  By  permit¬ 
ting  the  free  movement  of  the  above  plants  within  the  state,  it  is 
possible  to  bring  the  disease  from  the  infected  area  to  the  very  borders 
of  Idaho.  Idaho,  although  full  well  realizing  the  fact  that  eventually 
she  will  have  the  actual  disease  to  contend  with,  is  at  present  most 
vitally  interested  in  keeping  it  out  of  the  state  for  as  long  a  period 
as  possible.  A  few  years  delay  in  the  time  the  disease  reaches  Idaho 
is  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  lumber  industry.  Surely  a  state  is 
entitled  to  this  much  consideration  from  its  neighbors*. 

In  order  that  the  measures  taken  by  Idaho  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  the  date  of  entry  of  white  pine  blister  rust  may  be  effective, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  a  zone  along  the  eastern  edge 
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of  the  State  of  V/ashington  which  is  free  of  cultivated  "black  currants* 
Cultivated  black  currants  in  Washington  near  the  state  line  constitute  as 
t>\  j 'A  great  a  menace  to  Idaho’s  white  pine  as  if  they  were  actually  in  the  state 

of  Idaho*  How  wide  this  currant-free  zone  should  be  is  a  matter  of  opinion* 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  wider  it  is  the  more  effective  and  safer  it 
will  be*  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a  zone  indluding  the  counties  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  should  be  effective,  reasonable  and  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  due  regard  of  the  probable  path  of  the  disease  from  Revelstoke,  B*  C., 
to  Idaho* 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  it  is  only  right  for  officials 
of  the  State  of  Washington  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  prevent  its 
citizens  violating  quarantine  laws  enforced  by  the  State  of  Idaho*  The 
difficulties  attending  adequate  quarantine  inspection  are  too  well  known 
to  need  further  comment  and  any  assistance  which  can  be  given  to  us  in 
preventing  the  shipment  of  prohibited  plants  into  Idaho,  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated* 

The  State  of  Idaho  is  not  calling  on  her  sister  states  to  help 
her  protect  her  white  pine  forests  and  in  the  meantime  doing  nothing  her¬ 
self*  Far  frem  it*  Idaho  realizes  that  she  must  take  the  lead  in  this 
fight  and  there  has  never  been  the  least  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
state  or  private  agency  to  shirk  their  duty  or  delegate  their  responsibi¬ 
lity*  The  last  session  of  the  Idaho  legislature  passed  a  law  giving  the 
Q  Commissioner:  of  Agriculture  authority  to  declare  cultivated  black  currants 

a  public  nuisance  which  he  has  done*  It  also  made  an  appropriation  of 
$5000  to  be  administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  blister 
rust  control  vrork*  Owners  who  have  had  their  cultivated  black  currants 
destroyed  are  reimbursed  from  this  fund*  The  destruction  of  cultivated 
black  currants  in  Idaho  is  naturally  being  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture*  The  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  also  using  its  regular  employees,  so  far  as  their  other  duties  permit 
in  locating  cultivated  black  currants  and  infected  or  potentially  infect¬ 
ed  blister  rust  host  plants,  in  scouting  for  blister;  in  inspecting  nur¬ 
series  for  this  disease  and  in  enforcing  state  and  federal  blister  rust 
quarantines* 

The  School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  white  pine  blister  rust  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
menaces  to  the  future  productive  value  of  state,  nationally  and  privately 
owned  timber  lands  aid  in  order  that  the  industry  which.it  represents  may 
be  perpetuated,  considers  the  question  of  control  of  white  pine  blister 
rust  as  one  of  its  major  activities*  To  this  end  it  has  detailed  the 
writer  to  this  work  throughout  the  past  two  summers  and  has  allowed  him. 
sufficient  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  supervise  the  work  in 
general*  The  School  of  Forestry,  also  furnishes  the  necessary  office  space 
and  equipment  in  its  regular  quarters  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  this 
|  ,  work*  Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  at  the 
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Portland  Conference  (1922)  it  is  making  a  study  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 
western  white  pine  remaining  on  areas  after  logging.  The  results  obtained 
from  this  study  will  indicate  the  possibility  of  incurring  expenditures 
for  the  protection  of  second  growth  white  pine  from  blister  rust.  In  all, 
the  School  of  Forestry,  has  cooperated  in  blister  rust  control  work  during 
the  field  season  of  1923  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $3100, 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is  examining  all  specimen  suspected  of 
being  infected  with  white  pine  blister  rust  and  is  keeping  the  necessary 
records  of  such  collections.  The  Extension  Division  is  using  its  regular 
employees  in  so  far  as  their  duties  permit,  in  locating  cultivated  black 
currants  and  other  infected  or  potentially  infected  blister  rust  host  plants 
and  in  giving  publicity  to  the  campaign  to  eradicate  black  currants  and  to 
other  means  for  preventing  the  introduction  and  spread  of  white  pine  blister 
rust  in  Idaho, 

The  North  Idaho  Forestry  Association,  the  Potlatch  Timber  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  the  Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association,  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  Timber  Protective  Association,  the  Pend  O’Eeille  and  the 
Priest  lake  Timber  Protective  Association  have  used  their  regular  employees 
in  so  far  as  their  other  duties  pemitted  in  systematically  locating  cul¬ 
tivated  black  currants,  scouting  for  the  disease,  and  collecting  data  on 
the  distribution  of  wild  currants  and  gooseberries.  This  work  aggregated 
H ;  j  j  a  tortal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  North  Idaho  Forestry  Association 

and  its  constituent  associations  of  approximately  $11,500, 

The  Office  of  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  paid  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  six  field  men  engaged 
in  the  black  currant  eradication  work  during  the  field  season  of  1923,  It 
is  cooperating  with  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  strict 
enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  Blister  Rust  quarantine  now  in  effect.  In 
addition,  the  office  of  V/hite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control,  has  made  during 
the  past  year,  extensive  Ribes  surveys  and  has  obtained  cost  data  on  control 
measures  which  will  eventually  have  to  be  practiced  in  Idaho, 

The  State  of  Idaho  feels  no  little  gratitude  for  whole  hearted 
cooperation  and  help  which  it  has  always  received  from  the  Office  of  White 
Pine  Blister  Rust  Control  in  combating  the  most  serious  menace  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Inland  Empire  today. 

Surely  no  one  can  accuse  any  existing  state  agency  of  not  doing 
its  part  in  the  control  of  this  serious  disease  of  v/hite  pine.  We  fully 
realize  the  stupendous  proportion  of  our  task,  the  difficulties  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  encountered,  the  discouragements,  but  we  enter  into  it  with 
the  f irm  resolve  that  the  lumber  industry  must  be  perpetuated  in  North 
Idaho,  We,  however,  need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
■■  &  ton,  llay  we  count  on  it? 
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Scouting  for  tiie  Disease 


During  the  course  of  the  cultivated  black  currant  eradication  work, 
a  constant  effort  was  made  to  find  the  disease  in  Idaho,  by  careful  inspection 
of  wild  and  cultivated  white  pines,  currants  and  gooseberries.  No  infections 
were  found  in  the  course  of  this  v.ork.  But  inasiauch  as  several  new  infections 
were  found  later  in  the  season  in  southeastern  British  Columbia  and  northern 
V/ashington,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  carry  on  some  intensive  scouting 
during  October  when  conditions  were  most  favorable  for  finding  the  disease. 

A  crew  of  two  men  was  put  into  the  field,  who  carefully  scouted  the  drainages 
of  the  Kootenay  and  Moyie  Divers,  in  Boundary  and  Bonner  Counties,  of  north¬ 
ern  Idaho.  19  cultivated  black  currants,  620  cultivated  red  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  745  wild  Ribes  were  inspected.  No  infection  was  found  in 
the  course  of  this  work. 


I 


Montana. 

Blister  rust  work  in  Montana,  under  Project  2,  consisted  of  (1) 
eradication  of  cultivated  black  currants,  (2)  educational  work,  aid  (5) 
scouting  for  the  disease.  This  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Ur.  C.  H.  Johnson,  of  this  office.  The  Montana  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  furnished  Mr.  Johnson  with  office  space  and 
facilities,  at  Missoula.  As  additional  cooperation,  Mr.  W.  L.  Shove  11, 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture  of  the  Montana  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  given  extensive  assistance  to  the  blister  rust  work. 

Blister  rust  work  in  Montana  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
terms  of  the  following  cooperative  agreement* 

MEMORANDUM  0?  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE  MONTANA  STATE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED 

STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RELATIVE  TO  COOPERATIVE 

V;0RK  ON  THE  CONTROL  OF  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST  IN  MONTANA. 

EFFECTIVE  MAY  1st,  1923  to  JUKE  30th,  1924. 

The  object  of  this  iflomoranaum  of  understanding  shall  be  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  prompt  location  and  eradication  or  effective  control  of  white  pine 
blister  rust  in  Montana  in  view  of  the  threatened  destruction  of  private, 
state  and  nationally  owned  timber  throughout  the  7/est  as  a  result  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  disease  in  British  Columbia  and.  Washington,  and  the  danger  of  its 
further  spread  by  natural  dissemination  or  quarantine  violations. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  3ureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  cooperate  to  the  above  ends  in  accordance 
with  the  following  plans: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  one  or  more  men  who  shall  perfom  necessary  scouting  for  the  disease  in 
Montana.  The  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  deputize  these 
scouts  to  enable  them  to  enter  and  inspect  any  property  but  not  to  destroy 
plants. 
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2.  In  view  of  the  fast  that  the  Montana  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  no  special  appropriation  for  blister  rust  control,  it  is 
understood  that  when  this  disease  appears  in  Montana,  the  Montana  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  agrees  immediately  to  make  every  effort  to  secure 
funds  for  its  eradication  from  sources  available  to  it,  and  in  the  event 

of  failure  to  secure  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  Montana  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  deputize  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  working  in  Montana,  empowering  them  to  destroy  blister 
rust  host  plants  infected  or  potentially  infected  with  this  disease, 

3.  The  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  shall  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
in  the  strict  enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  blister  rust  ouarantines 
now  in  effect  or  which  may  be  promulgated.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
shall  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  and.  direct  the  work  of  one  or  more  men 
who  shall  during  the  proper  season  inspect  for  violations  of  the  Federal 
blister  rust  quarantines  in  the  State  of  Montana.  These  men  shall  also 
cooperate  with  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  enforcing 
State  quarantines.  For  this  purpose  they  shall  receive  instructions  in 
methods  of  procedure  from  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
shall  be  deputized  to  destroy  plants  shipped  in  violation  of  State  quarantines. 

4.  The  Montana  Sta:e  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  cooes  rators 
shall  use  their  regular  employees,  so  far  as  their  other  duties  permit,  in 
systematically  locating  cultivated  black  currants  in  infected  or  potentially 
infected  blister  rust  host  plants;  in  scouting  for  the  blister  rust;  in 
inspecting  nurseries  for  this  di  sease  and  in  enforcing  State  and  Federal 
olister  mist  quarantines,  Such  work  will  aggregate  approximately  ICO 

man  days,  representing  a  total  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Montana  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  cooperamors  of  about  C5U0.UQ  for  the 
control  of  this  disease.  The  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
indicated  in  previous  paragraphs  will  aggregate  approximately  07,000.00  but 
none  of  the  Federal  funds  shall  be  spent  in  compensation  for  plants  destroyed 
in  control  work. 

5.  All  official  records  showing  work  performed  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  of  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  request.  All  findings  of  the  blister  rust 
made  by  either  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  cooperators 
or  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  other  party. 
All  specimens  collected  or  received  by  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  its  co operators  which  are  suspected  to  be  infected  with  blister 
rust  shall  be  submitted  to  the  3ureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  critical  deter¬ 
mination.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  give  such  technical  information 
to  tiie  employees  of  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Agriculture  aid  its 
cooperators  as  will  enable  them  to  recognize  the  several  stages  of  the  disease. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  scouting  and  location  of  the  blister  rust  in 
Montana  and  for  technical  inform tion  on  its  control,  but  that  the  Federal 
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government  has  no  authority  to  destroy  private  or  state  property  and  therefore 
the  Montana  StaOe  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  wholly  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  such  pine,  currant,  and  gooseberry  plants  as  may  be  found 
necessary  in  order  to  control  the  spread  of  this  disease  in  Montana,  including 
plants  shipped  in  violation  of  State  and  Federal  blister  rust  quarantine 
regulations, 

7.  This  memorandum  of  understanding  shall  take  effect  May  1st, 

1923  and  continue  in  force  until  June  30th,  1924,  or  until  previously  ter¬ 
minated  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 


SIGNATURES: 


(S.)  0,  3,  Davis _ 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, State 
of  Montana. 


(3. ) _ W,  A,  Taylor _ 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 


Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication 

Cultivated  black  currant  eradication  work  was  started  in  Montana  on 
May  1,  with  two  two-man  crews  in  the  field.  The  crews  continued  work  until 
August  15,  .'fork  was  confined  to  the  ten  northwestern  counties.  The  method 
used  was  to  locate  plantings  of  cultivated  black  curran  ts,  and  then  to  ask 
the  owners  to  remove  their  bushes.  The  efficiency  of  this  wcrk  was  greatly 
increased  through  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Davis,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  State  of  Montana,  which  pointed  out  the  menace  to  white  pine 
from  the  cultivated  black  currants  and  urged  the  people  to  eradicate  these 
bushes.  This  proclamation  is  as  follows: 
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PERTAJ-iJING-  TO  CULTIVATED  BLACK  CUBIiAlJTS 


The  following  facts  have  boon  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture: 

The  dangerous  and  injurious  disease  known  as  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  now  exists  in  the  western  part  of  Washington  and  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia; 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  disease  may  be  intro- 
duced  into  the  white  pine  forests  of  Montana; 

It  is  definitely  known  that  the  cultivated  black  currant  (Ribcs 
nigrum  and  its  varieties)  is  the  most  dangerous  alternate  host  plant  of 
this  disease,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  plant  in  the  State  of  llontam 
constitutes  a  direct  menace  to  the  white  pine  forests. 

;) 

Recognising  the  present  and  future  importance  of  the  lumber 

industry  in  Montana  and  the  values  at  stake,  leads  me  to  believe  that 

♦ 

a  situation  now  confronts  us  which  is  of  interest  to  all  and  demands  our 
immediate  attention. 

How  therefore,  I,  Chester  (J.  Davis,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  ask  all  growers  of .  cultivated  black  currants 
to  voluntarily  destroy  their  bushes  and  discourage  the  future  propagation 
of  this  plant  in  the  State  of  Montana. 


) 
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The  following  tabulation  gives  the  results  of  this  work: 

Table  17 

Status  Cultivated  Black  Currant  eradication  .York, 
Montana,  November  SO,  1923, 


County 

E  radio  at.  ed 

Hot  Eradicated 

Total 

Plantings 

Plants 

P  lan  ti  n  gs  :P  lan  t  s 

P lant ing s : P lant  s 

Missoula 

81 

524 

15 

:  449 

96 

:  973 

Ravalli 

99 

703 

7 

:  154 

106 

:  867 

Flathead 

45 

205 

1 

:  15 

47 

:  220 

Lake 

29 

160 

3 

:  28 

32 

:  188 

Mineral 

8 

39 

- 

: 

8 

:  39 

Lincoln 

IS 

121 

- 

: 

16 

:  121 

Sanders 

9 

55 

- 

: 

9 

:  56 

Silver  Bow 

14 

44 

3 

:  17 

17 

:  61 

Powell 

6 

25 

1 

:  48 

7 

:  73 

Granite 

- 

- 

1 

:  3 

1 

:  3 

Deer  Lodge 

1 

2 

— 

•  — 

1 

:  2 

Total  . 

309  1 

.,879 

31 

724 

340 

2 ,503 

The  cases  in  which  plants  have  not  as  yet  been  eradicated  are  stall 
pending.  Further  efforts  are  being  cade  to  secure  their  removal. 

Educational  Work, 

During  the  spring  of  1922,  a  school  campaign  to  locate  cultivated 
black  currants  was  carried  on  in  Flathead,  Lincoln,  Sanders,  Missoula,  Ravalli, 
Silver  Bow,  Deer  Lodge,  Granite,  Powell  and  Mineral  Counties.  Programs  were 
sent  to  approximately  1050  teachers.  Replies  were  received  from  about  50% 
of  the  teachers.  Fifteen  plantings  of  black  currants,  representing  sixty-one 
bushes  were  located.  Eleven  specimens  were  sent  in  for  examination. 

The  following  statement  from  Mr,  Johnson  is  of  interest.  "To  my 
judgment  the  real  value  of  a  school  campaign  is  the  interest  created  among 
the  younger  generation,  our  future  citizens,  who  must  cope  with  the  blister 
rust  problems  when  they  reach  more  serious  dimensions*  The  school  campaign 
is  not  without  its  good  effects  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  black  currant  bushes,  especially  when  no  law  for  their  removal 
exists. " 
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The  following  procedure  was  oarried  out: 


1.  Exhibits  1  to  4  were  sent  to  the  teacher  with  an  enclosed 
addressed  envelope  for  a  reply. 

2.  When  replies  were  received  a  post  card  was  sent  acknowledging  the 
report  -  exhibit  5  A. 

3.  If  no  report  was  received  in  a  reasonable  time  a  post  card  reminder 
was  sent  -  exhibit  5  B. 

4.  As  a  final  effort  to  get  the  teacher  to  send  in  a  report  a  second 
post  card  was  sent  -  exhibit  5  CJ. 

5.  A  letter  was  also  sent  to  all  the  District  School  Boards  calling 
their  attention  to  the  school  campaign  -  exhibit  6. 

6.  .Then  a  report  of  a  black  currant  planting  was  received  a  letter 
-exhibit  7  -  the  black  currant  proclamation  of  Mr.  Davis,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  -  exhibit  8  -  and  a  post  card  -  exhibit  9  A  -  were  sent  direct  to 
the  owner  urging  him  to  destroy  his  black  currants. 

7.  After  due  time  if  no  reply  had  been  received  a  reminder  post  card 
was  sent  -  exhibit  9  B. 

8.  During  the  campaign  the  publicity  department  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  aided  the  work  greatly  by  issuing  to  the  newspapers  a  series 
of  articles  regarding  Blister  Rust,  the  black  currant  etc.  -  exhibit  10-15. 

Scouting  for  the  Disease. 

The  scouting  for  the  disease  which  was  carried  on  during  the 
cultivated  black  currant  eradication  did  not  result  in  the  location  of  any 
infections.  During  October,  one  man  carried  on  intensive  scouting  for  the 
disease  in  northwestern  Montana  in  the  drainages  of  the  Kootenay,  Yaak, 
Stillwater,  and  Flathead.  Rivers,  During  the  course  of  this  work,  334  culti¬ 
vated  black  currants,  and  1981  wild  Ribes  were  inspected.  No  infection  was 
found. 
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RU3T  COiJTROL, 


Exhibit  1, 


superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  3ta,t6 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.3.  D  uortment  of 

o  ■ 


department  of  Agriculture, 
Agriculture,  Cooperating* 


Missouli 


,  Mont . , 

April  20th,  1923. 


fii 


)  Jo  The  Teacher: 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  scouting  program  carried  out 
during  the  fall  of  1923  in  the  schools  of  Montana,  was  very  successful. 
I  wish  to  extend  appreciation  for  the  keen  interest  shown  by  both 
teachers  and  students.  We  are  glad  to 
rust  has  not  been  found  in  the  State. 


+  o  state  that  thus  far  the  blister 


Last  summer  the  disease  was  found  generally  distributed  in 
the  coast  region  of  British  Columbia  and  at  numerous  places  in  western 
Washington.  Outbreaks  of  the  disease  v/ere  also  found 
and  Beaton,  British  Columbia.  These  points  are  only  c 
miles  north  of  the  vast  white  pine 


stands  in  Idaho 


at  Revel stoke 
ib out  one  hundred 
and  Montana.  The 


spread  of 
white  pine 


the  dise< 
stands. 


,se  from  this 


region 


threatens  the  vast  inland 


This 
of 


Avery  effort  on  our  part  must  be  made  to  stop  its  spread 
into  the  valuable  timber  stands  of  Montana,  past  experience  with  this 
blister  rust  has  proved  that  the  CULTIVATE])  E2TGLIJH  3'LAC Z  CURRMUT  is 
the  most  potent  factor  in  establishing  and  spreading  it  in  a  community, 
currant  is  generally  of  little  commercial  value  in  Montana  and  one 
the  most  important  steps  to  take  in  combating  the  disease  is  to 
p^ocate  all  CULTIVATED  BLuXK  CUHEAITTS^  inspect  them  frequently  and  urge 
their  eradication  in  every  community.  Eradication  of  CULTIVATED  BLACM 
CURRABTS  will  retard  the  nature  1  spread  of  blister  rust. 

In  this  important  task  both  the  teacher  and  tfc  e  pupils  can 
help  in  a  very  material  and  inexpensive  v/ay.  ..gain  we  ask  for  y our 
active  cooperation  and  that  of  your  students,  in  searching  for  CMrTI- 
VATED  BLACU  CURIAM  TS  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes  and  in  reportfn^. 
to  you  any  that  they  may  find.  Then  if  you  will  record.the  infoitaa^i°n 
reported  by  the  students  on  the  enclosed  form  and  mail  it. in  the  . 
addressed  envelope  provided,  you  will  have  aided  greatly  in  this  "0M. 
If  no  CULTIVATED  BIaCZ  CT3REAIC3  are  found  please  report  this  fact. 

The  students  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  disease  also 
and  report  anything  that  looks  suspicious.  I  am  enclosing  as  a 
suggestion  several  methods  which  teachers  have  used  in  adapting  this 
campaign  to  their  regular  work  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  b.elp- 
ful  to  you  in  carrying  out  this  program. 


work,  I  am 


it 


Thanking  you  for  your  past  and  future  cooperation  in  thi s 

Very  tryly  yours, 

W.  L.  Bhovell, 


Collaborator. 


Enclosures. 


(COPY) 
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Exhibit  2 


COOPERATIVE  BLISTER  RUST  SCHOOL  CAMPAIGN 

State  and  County  Superintendents  of  Montana,  State  Department  of  Agricultu re 
and  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture  Cooperating, 

LOCATION  OP  ENGLISH  BLACK  CURRANTS, 

Town _ County _ School  District  No, _ Date _ 

Teacher’s  Name _ Address _ No. Pupils _ _ _ Grade_ 

LIST  OF  BLACK  CURRANT  PLANTINGS'  FOUND 


INSTRUCTIONS :  Have  each  student  report  whether  he  has  any  black  currants  grow¬ 
ing  at  his  home.  Pie  should  also  determine  by  inquiry  or  examination  whether 
his  neighbors  possess  any  black  currants.  If  uncertain  whether  the  currants 
are  black,  send  in  samples  of  the  leaves  with  this  report.  See  "Synopsis 
of  Blister  Rust"  for  description  of  methods  of  identifying  the  black  currant. 


Name  of  student  reporting 

Name  and  address  of  owner  of  black  currants :No. Bushes 
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Exhibit  3 


SYNOPSIS  CF  BTISTTR  RUST  IN  TO  TEST. 


Pine  attacked;  This  disease  is  one  which  attacks  only  the  white  (5-needled) 
pines.  The  5-needled  pines  in  the  .vest  are  the  western  white  pine,  the  sugar 
pine,  the  white  barked  pine  and  the  limber  pine. 

The  Disease;  It  is  a  parasitic  plant  that  obtains  all  of  its  food  from  another 
plant.  It  is  not  an  insect.  It  grows  under  the  bark  of  the  pine  and  thus 
eventually  kills  it.  The  disease  spends  part  of  its  life  on  the  pine  and  part 
on  the  leaves  of  the  currants  and  gooseberries.  To  complete  its  life  growth 
it  must  go  from  currant  to  white  pine  and  back  to  currant.  It  cannot  q)  read 
from  pine  to  pine  direct.  It  can  spread  from  currant  or  gooseberry  to  currant 
or  gooseberry. 

Distribution  of  the  Disease  in  the  .i'est;  The  disease  besides  oc  curing  in  Ih  e 
Bast  is  quite  generally  distributed  in  all  the  coast  region  of  British  Columbia 
and  Washington*  Also  a  heavy  infection  area  occurs  at  Revelstoke  and  Beaton, 
British  Bolumbia.  These  points  are  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  pine 
stands  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  Scouting  during  the  year  of  1922  failed  to  reveal 
the  disease  in  any  other  localities  in  the  Northwest. 

Damage:  In  some  areas  in  British  Bolumbia  the  disease  is  epidemic.  In  one  area 
near  Daisy  Take,  3ritish  Bolumbia,  where  the  disease  has  been  for  about  ten 
years  4G‘o  of  the  trees  are  now  dead  and  in  ten  years  probably  over  9gL  will  be 
dead.  As  illustrated  in  this  area,  the  blister  rust  is  a  formidable  enemy  to 
the  western  white  pine  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
future  timber  production  of  this  species. 

Importance  of  the  CULTIY'.TjD  PUBLISH  31-TCK  1URRARTS:  Past  experience  with  this 
disease  has  well  established  the  importance  of  the  CULTIVATED  BLACK  CURRANT, 
also  called  the  English  31ack  Currant.  This  currant  is  many  times  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  blister  rust  and  develops  the  disease  more  rapidly  and  abundantly 
than  any  other  currants  or  gooseberries.  Consequently  it  spreads  the  disease 
more  rapidly  and  much  further.  New  infections  of  blister  rust  generally  get 
started  around  a  planting  of  CULTIVATED  BLACK  CURRANTS  and  then  spread  to 
other  wild  and  cultivated  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  throughout  the  region. 

That  is  to  be  done:  Regulations  have  been  passed  forbidding  the  shipment  of 
currant,  gooseberry  or  white  pine  plants  out  of  the  infected  areas.  The  next 
most  necessary  measure  to  take  is  to  locate  and  inspect  all  plantings  of 
CULTIVATED  STACK  CURRANTS  and  at  the  same  time  urge  their  owners  to  destroy 
them.  The  inspection  of  the  plants  will  determine  whether  the  disease  is 
already  present.  Their  eradication  will  delay  the  natural  spread  of  the 
disease  as  well  as  reduce  very  greatly  the  possibility  of  the  future  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  disease  in  that  community.  The  general  public  is  asked  to  help, 
can  help  and  should  help  in  this  work. 
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Exhibit  3.  (Jont'd) 


IT  COSTS  IE3S  TO  KEEP  3  LIS  TER  RUST  CUT  THAN  TO 
\  COMBAT  IT  AFTER  IT  IS  INTRODUCED. 

How  to  tell  the  CULTIVATED  ENGLISH  BLACK  CUR  RANT  from  other  currants:  This 

currant  has  a  very  distinct  odor  which  is  evident  when  a  portion  of  a  twig 
or  leaf  is  crushed.  Other  cultivated  currants  and  gooseberries  do  not  have 
strong  odors.  Also  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  CULTIVATED  BLACK 
CURRANTS  are  small,  yellowish  dots  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  are  uni¬ 
formly  distributed. 
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Exhibit  4. 


:TH0D3  SUGGESTED  FOR  PRE3E1JTIITG  THE  BUSTER  RUST  PROGRAM  TO 

THE  3  TUDE1TT  . 


i 

i 


The  following  methods  of  adapting  the  Blister  Rust 
Control  School  Campaign  to  the  regular  school  program  were  used 
by  some  teachers  in  the  fall  campaign, 

1,  As  an  exercise  in  writing  the  students  may  he 
required  to  write  a  paragraph  on  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
after  the  teacher  has  read  the  "Synopsis  of  Blister  Rust"  to 
them.  They  could  then  go  out  looking  for  cultivated  black  currant 
plantings  and  be  able  to  explain  why  ther  were  looking  for  them. 


2.  As  a  letter  writing  exercise,  the  student  after 
searching  for  cultivated  black  currants  may  write  his  report  in 
the  fo.rm  of  a  business  letter  addressed  to  the  U.j .Department  cm 
agriculture.  The  results  in  these  letters  could  be  tabulated 
by  the  teacher  or  the  letters  sent  in  direct  as  a  report. 


3.  Botany  classes  may  be  required  to  collect  leaves 
and  stems  of  cultivated  black  currants  as  a  study  in  buds  and 
leaves  of  plants. 


4.  Agricultural  classes  and  general  science  classes 
may  use  the  subject  of  blister  rust  for  a  discussion  of  how 
diseases  effect  the  economic  values  of  crops.  Then  the  student 
could  be  asked  to  help  in  this  particular  problem  by  locating 
the  cultivated  black  currants  in  his  community. 

5.  The  study  of  pine  trees  and  cultivated  black 
currants  as  well  as  other  currants  and  gooseberries  can  be  made 
the  basis  for  spring  field  trips. 


6.  Competition  between  divisions  of  a  class,  different 
classes  or  different  grades  over  a  period  of  a  week  as  to  which 
group  can  find  the  most  plantings  of  cultivated  black  currants 
may  be  used  effectively  to  develop  the  interest  of  students.. 


- 
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Exhibit  5. 


A. 

Statement  on  post  oard  acknowledging  report: 

Mi ssoula ,  Montana . 


Your  report  on  the  survey  for  CULTIVATED  BLACK  CURRANTS  in 
your  community  has  been  received.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
public  spirit  you  have  shown  by  cooperating  in  this  important  work. 
Further  I  hope  you  will  continue  your  cooperation  by  explaining 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  to  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
During  the  summer  I  hope  you  will  keep  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
in  mind  and  if  you  find  any  suspicious  specimens,  send  them  in  for 
examination. 


Very  truly  jrours, 

W.  L.  SHOVE LL, 

Collaborator. 


B. 

First  post  card  reminder: 


Mi ssoula ,  Montana. 


Your  report  on  the  survey  for  CULTIVATED  BLACK  C  UR  RAM'S  in 
your  community  has  not  yet  been  received.  Je  wish  to  urge  you 
to  carry  out  the  survey  if  possible  and  send  us  as  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  you  can.  Due  to  the  fact  that  your  school  work  is 
nearing  completion  you  may  feel  that  you  do  not  have  time  to  carry 
on  this  survey.  However,  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  we  wish 
at  this  time  to  impress  upon  you  our  very  earnest  desire  for  your 
cooperation. 

Help  make  the  survey  complete.  I  hope  we  nay  have  a  report 
from  you. 


Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  SHOVE  LL, 

Collaborator. 
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-xhibit  5.  (Sont’d) 


^  • 

Second  post  card  reminder: 


Missoula,  Montana. 


7/e  are  disappointed  that  we  have  not  yet  received  a  report 
from  you  on  the  survey  for  CULTIVATED  BIASK  SIRRAH  TS .  7/hite  pine 
blister  rust  is  so  near  that  all  must  do  whatever  part  they  can 
to  stop  its  spread  and  distribution, 

V/e  still  hope  that  we  may  have  a  report  from  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  SHQYELL, 
Collaborator 
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Exhibit  6. 


COOPERATIVE  BLISTER  RUST  CONTROL 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction*  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cooperating. 


Missoula,  Montana. 

April  20th,  1923. 


To  The  District  School  Board: - 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  school  campaign  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  schools 
during  the  fourth  week  of  ^pril.  The  campaign  is  being  carried  out  in 
all  the  counties  in  Montana  where  there  are  white  pine  forests. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  a  set  of  the  program  that 
is  being  sent  to  the  teachers  in  your  district.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  both  the  state  and  county  school  superintendents  and  has 
their  hearty  approval. 

It  is  felt  that  this  is  a  worthy  cause  in  which  the  teaches 
and  children  can  be  of  real  public  service.  If  you  can  see  fit  to  give 
your  approval  of  this  campaign  and  encourage  the  teachers  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  to  carry  out  the  program,  your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Any  other  action  that  you  may  take  to  help  in  combating  this 
pest  which  all  private  lumber  agencies,  state  officials  and  organizations 
of  the  U. S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  fighting,  will  exemplify  your 
good  citizenship. 

Thanking  you  for  any  interest  or  active  measures  you  may  take 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

*»♦  L.  BhOVELL, 

Collaborator. 


Enclosures. 
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xhibit  7 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 


BLISTER. RUST  CONTROL 


Dear  Sir:- 


We  have  been  .Informed  through  our  representatives  that  you 
have  cultivated  black  currant  bushes  on  your  premises*  You  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  heard  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  which  was  recently 
discovered  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  .also  how  important  a  part 
the  cultivated  black  currants  play  in  the  spread  of  this  disease.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  United.  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  which  explains  in  detail  the  history  and  spread  of  the  disease. 

Montana  has  at  present  approximately  355  million  board  feet 
of  white  pine  which  represents  a  sfcumpage  value  cf  four  and  one 
quarter  million  dollars.  Western  whit, 5  pine  has  always  been  recognized 
as  the  leading  lumber  producing  tree  of  the  West.  Its  strength,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  fine  working  qualities  have  met  with  favor  in  the  building 
and  manufacturing  industries  everywhere. 

Western  white  pine  is  the  most  desirable  tree  in  Montana  and 
is  being  used  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  planting  to  insure  us  of 
a  future  timber  supply  in  this  state. 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  is  in  western  Washington  and 
British  Columbia  and  also  in  the  region  about  Bevel  stoke,  E*0.  Under 
present  conditions  it  moy  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  it  becomes 
established  in  Montana.  Our  white  pine  forests  constitute  a  great 
source  of  wealth  and  must  be  protected  to  the  limit.  We  ask  your  help 
and  this  can  best  be  extended  at  this  time  by  digging  up  your  culti¬ 
vated  black  currants. 

Will  you  dig  up  and  destroy  your  cultivated  clack  currant 
bushes  to  aid  us  in  controlling  the  spread  of  this  destructive  disease. 
Your  cooperation  will,  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Montana  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  who  are 
doing  everything  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

After  digging  up  ycur  cultivated  black  currants  please  fill 
out  and  mail  the  enclosed  addressed  post  card.  Do  postage  is  necessary. 

Thanking  you  for  your  active  interest  and  cooperation,  I 

remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  ihovell, 

Collaborator. 
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Exhibit  8 


PERTAIUINO  TO  CULTIVATED  BLACK  CURRANTS 

Tho  following  facts  have  dogu  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture: 

The  dangerous  and  injurious  disease  known  as  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  now  exists  in  the  western  part  of  Washington  and  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia; 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  disease  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  white  pine  forests  of  Montana; 

It  is  definitely  known  that  the  cultivated  black  currant  (Kibes 
nigrum  and  its  varieties)  as  the  most  dangerous  alternate  host  plant  of 
this  disease,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  x^lant  in  the  State  of  Montana 
constitutes  a  direct  menace  to  the  white  pinu  forests. 

Recognizing  the  present  and  future  importance  of  the  lumber 
industry  in  Montana  and  the  values  at  stake,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
a  situation  now'  confronts  us  which  is  of  interest  to  all  and  demands  our 
immediate  attention. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Chester  0.  Davis,  Commissioner  of  iigricult  ure 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  ask  all  growers  of  cultivated  black  currants 
to  voluntarily  destroy  their  bushes  and  discourage  the  future  propagation 
of  this  plant  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
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Exhibit  9 


A. 

Copy  of  post  card  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  when  the  owner  of  a 
planting  of  black  currants  had  destroyed  them. 


'.'I.  L.  Shovell,  Collaborator, 
Missoula,  '.'ontana. 


Bear  Sir:- 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  on _ 1923 

I  dug  up  and  destroyed  _ Cultivated  black  currant  bushes 

which  is  the  total  number  I  had  on  my  premises,  to  assist  in  the 
control  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust. 


Signed_ 


3. 

Copy  of  reminder  post  card  sent  out: 


DESTROY  CULTI7ATSD  BLACK  CURIAKTS  and  PRSVEPT  BLISTER  RUST. 


Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  received  the  card  from  you  stating  that  you 
have  destroyed  your  cultivated  black  currant  bushes.  The  season  forthe 
active  spread  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  on  cultivated  black  currants 
is  rapidly  approaching  and  it  is  urgent  that  these  bushes  be  destroyed 
at  once  in  order  that  the  blister  rust  rnay  be  prevented  from  becoming 
established  in  the  State.  Please  report  the  date  when  you  destroyed  the 
bushes. 


Yours  very  truly, 

W.  L.  Shovell, 

Collaborator 
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Exhibit  10. 

SE UT  BY  THE  Division  OF  PUBLICITY  OF  THE  MONTANA 
DEPARTMB1TT  OF  AGRICULTURE  —  FOR  RELEASE  UPON 

RECEIPT. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  school  children  of  V/astern  Montana, 
j  ^ood  progress  is  being  made  in  the  campaign  for  the  elimination  of 
the  white  pine  blister  rust.  This  is  the  first  campaign  probably  to 
be  launched  in  time  to  save  the  stands  of  timber  that  are  threatened 
by  the  disease.  Incidentally ,  it  is  also  the  last  opportunity  for 
I  such  work,  as  the  white  pine  timber  of  Montana,  with  that  in  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  comprises  the  only  large  body  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

The  school  children  have  located  a  number  of  plantings  of 

cultivated  black  currants,  whose  presence  constitutes  a  serious 

obstacle  to  any  possible  plan  for  delaying  the  spread  of  white  pine 

blister  rust,  and  for  the  protection  of  white  pine  after  the  disease 

v  is  established  in  any  region.  The  plant,  according  to  pathologists 
ft  y 

of  the  federal  bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  capable  of  becoming  in¬ 
fected  at  long  distances  from  infected  white  pines  and  of  spreading 
this  infection  to  other  white  pines  over  greater  distances  than  any 
other  species  of  currant.  It  is  considered  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
secondary  host  plant  of  the  disease,  and  as  such  constitutes  a  menace 
to  the  great  national  asset  of  white  pine  far  out  of  proportion  to 
its  small  commercial  value* 

The  federal  bureau  of  plant  industry  now  has  four  men  at 
work  in  the  western  field,  who  are  also  engaged  in  the  location  of 
cultivated  black  currants.  It  is  hoped  by  august  to  locate  all  black 
currants  west  of  the  continental  divide,  and  steps  will  then  "be  oaken 
/  Wt o  secure  the  eradication  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
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Exhibit  11 


ssira  by  the  division  oe  publicity  or  he  state  beiartmem! 

OE  AGRICULTURE  BOR  RELLU.SE  UPOII  RECEIPT* 


The  help  of  the  school  children  of  western  Montana  has 
"been  enlisted  in  a  campaign  launched  this  week  to  save  from  extinction 
the  white  pine  forests  in  this  state,  which,  -with  those  of  Idaho, 
7/ashington  and  Oregon  constitute  the  largest  body  of  white  pine 
timber  in  the  vrorld. 


Blister  rust,  which  destroyed  the  white  pine  forests  of 
Europe,  and  already  so  seriously  infected  those  of  the  eastern  states 
as  to  make  eradication  impossible,  has  been  discovered  at  numerous 
places  in  western  Washington  and  in  British  Columbia  some  of  which 
are  only  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  vast  white  pine  stands  of 
Montana  and  Idaho. 

While  federal  and  state  quarantines  have  been  established 
forbidding  shipments  of  certain  bushes  and  trees  out  of  the  diseased 
areas,  the  aid  of  the  school  children  has  been  enrolled  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  disease  through  locating  for  destruction  all  cultivated 
black  currants  in  the  white  pine  districts. 

Liarity  of  the  disease  is  that  it  can  attack  t&e  whit© 
^iu-  only  after  the  fungus  k..  s  /roan  on  the  leaves  of  wild  or  cul¬ 
tivated  cur  sunt  or  gooseberry  bushes.  The  cuiuiva tedblack  currant 
is  the  most  susceptible,  so  the  children  have  been  requested  by  the 
Cooperative  Blister  Rust  Control  agencies  —  the  state  and  county 
.school  department s ,  the  state  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  TJ.S* 
"Department  of  agriculture  —  to  determine  if  any  bl  eu  currants  are 
grown  at  their  hone  or  the  homes  of  their  neighbors,  and  if  found, 
to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  and  the  number  of  bushes. 

If  the  black  currants  are  destroyed,  the  wild  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  will  not  be  infected  to  distribute  the  disease  in 
the  white  pine  ^timber,  which  is  three  or  four  times  as  valuable  as 
any  other  species  i'i  the  state. 

The  cultivated  English  black  currant  is  easily  identified 
K~  tns  distinct  odor  which  is  evident  when  a  portion  df  a  twig  ovc  ^ 
leaf  is  crushed.  .T*  other  cultivated  currants  and  gooseberries  do  not 
have  strong  odors^  _.lso  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  culti’.vat  ed 
olack  currants  are  small,  'yellowish  dots  visible  to  the  nalmd  eye*, 
mion  are  uniformly^iiistributed. 
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Exhibit  12, 

SENT  BY  THE  DIVISION  Of  PUBLICITY  OE  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OE  AGRICULTURE  —  EOR  RELEASE  UPON  RECEIPTi 


The  campaign  now  being  waged  in  western  Montan  as  well  as 
\h  >ther  parts  of  the  west  by  the  school  children  v/ho  are  cooperating 
with  the  blister  rust  control  agencies,  if  successful,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  save  them  many  a  dollar  when  they  are  grown*  The  direct 
benefits  of  a  successful  campaign  to  eliminate  the  black  currant  and 
other  host  carriers  of  the  blister  rust,  will  accrue  to  the  communities 
where  stands  of  white  pine  now  exist  as  these  stands  will  then  be 
logged-off  and  marketed;  the  indirect  benefits  will  accrue  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  to  users  of  white  pine*  If  the  stands  of  to ite  pine  are 
further  depleted  by  the  revages  of  the  blister  rust  the  sup  ly,  which 
at  present  is  bigger  than  the  demand,  will  be  lessened  still  more,  and  the 
'  price  to  consumers  will  correspondingly  increase, 

j  £  Nor  some  uses,  white  pine  is  desired  above  all  other  kinds  of 

wood.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  interior  work  and  for  the  wood 
parts  of  farm  equipment  such  as  hoppers,  sieve  frames,  parts  of  screens, 
boxes,  drawers,  seed  holders,  tool  carriers  and  many  other  parts  of 
farming  mills,  reapers,  drills,  tedders,  threshing  machines ,  co:rn 
shellers  and  separators. 

The  children  who  are  now  assisting  in  locating  for  destruction 
black  cufljrant  and  other  disease  hosts  of  the  blister  rust,  thereby 

I 

l 

preventing  the  spread  of  this  disease  will  reap  the  benefits  when  &s 
men  and  women  they  become  hone  owners  of  farm  ecuipmaa  t, 

A- 
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ixhibit  13 . 


SENT  BY  THE  DIVISION  OR  PUBLICITY  OP  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  —  FOR  RELEASE  UPON 

RECEIPT* 


School  children  of  western  Montana  who  are  aiding  the 
cooperative  Blister  rust  control  work  "by  locating  the  Black  currant 
Bushes  through  which  the  Blister  rust  infection  is  transmitted  to 
white  pine  timber,  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  tremendous  economic 
importance*  If  all  the  Black  currant  Bushes  in  the  white  pine 
regions  are  destroyed,  the  Blister  rust  invasion  which  has  already 
extended  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  white  pine  stands  of 
western  Montana,  will  Be  checked*  Then,  instead  of  Being  a  dead 
loss,  thousands  of  feet  of  timber  will  go  through  the  logging  camps 
and  the  mills,  and  for  every  thousand  feet  made  into  lumber  from 
§13  to  §16  will  Be  expended  in  payrolls  and  supplies. 

About  one  third  of  all  the  western  white  pine  timber  in 
the  United  States  is  found  in  wester n  Montana  forests*  It  is  not 
only  the  most  valuable  species  in  the  state.  But  in  many  districts 
it  is  only  the  presence  of  the  white  pine  that  makes  it  possible 
to  profitably  log  mixed  stands.  The  monetary  value  of  the  white 
pine  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  species  that  it  will 
sometimes  pay  to  log  a  mixed  stand  where  it  would  not  pay  to  log 
the  other  species  alone*  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  mine  with  a 
Body  of  low  grade  ore  that  contains  one  small  rich  streak*  Without 
the  rich  streak,  the  lowr  grade  ore  would  not  pajr;  with  it,  a  profit 
can  Be  obtained. 

If  the  white  pine  timber  is  saved  in  Montana,  thousands 
of  acres  of  timber  lands  will  be  logged  and  hundreds  of  communities 
benefitted  By  the  money  expended  in  lumbering  operations.  If  the 
Blister  rust  is  not  checked,  through  ext erminat ion  of  the  black 
currant  bushes,  logging  operations  on  many  mixed  stands  will  never 
be  done-. 
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■  'xhibit  14. 

SENT  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICITY  0?  THE  M01JTAHA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  TOR  RELEASE  UP01I  RECEIPT* 


A  total  of  104  locations  of  black  currant  bushes  have 
Deen  made  in  western  Montana  counties  up  to  the  present  time  in  the 
campaign  now  being  waged,  with  the  help  of  the  school  children, 
against  the  white  pine  blister  rust.  This  disease  can  attack  the 
white  pine  only  after  the  fungus  has  grown  on  the  leaves  of  wild  or 
cultivated  currants  or  gooseberry  bushes  and  plant  pathologists 
assert  that  if  these  secondary  host  carriers  are  located  and  then 
dug  up,  this  disease,  which  destroyed  the  white  pine  forests  of 
Europe,  of  the  Atlantia  coast  states  and  the  Lake  states  and  has 
appeared  in  the  forests  of  British  Columbia,  will  be  checked* 

In  Missoula  county  42  plantings  of  black  currants  have 
been  located,  in  Flathead  county  37  plantings,  in  Ravalli  county 
11  plantings,  in  Lake  county  11  plantings  and  in  Lincoln  county 
3  plantings* 

The  individual  plantings  are  small,  averaging  about  five 
bushes,  and  the  degree  of  cultivation  indicates  that  bushes  are 
not  grown  for  the  fruit.  In  many  cases  the  present  owners  do  not 
Know  where  the  bushes  originated  from  and  are  not  responsible  for 
oheir  presence* 

While  owners  of  black  currant  bushes  have  not  yet  been 
asked  to  remove  their  bushes,  the  blister  rust  control  agencies 
appreciate  the  voluntary  action  of  some  of  the  growers  in  doing  so* 
Two  of  the  largest  plantings  in  the  state  were  found  in  Missoula 
county,  one  containing  75  bushes  and  the  other  27  bushes*  Realizing 
the  menace  to  the  white  pine  timber  stands  in  that  region  and  to 
lumbering  operations,  the  owners,  without  being  solicited,  6-estroyed 
them* 
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Exhibit 

SENT  BY  THE  DIVISION  OP  PUBLICITY  OP  THE  MONTANA  15. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  —  FOR  RELEASE  UPON  RECEIPT. 

Whether  four  and  a  quarter  million  dollars1  worth  (stump- 
age  value)  of  white  pine  timber  in  Montana  shall  be  destroyed  by 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  or  conserved  for  use  in  the  building 
and  manufacturing  industries,  with  the  attendant  logging  and  lumbar  - 
ing  payrolls  created  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  public  spiritedness  of  a  few  Montana  citizens. 

These  few  Montana  citizens  happen  to  be  owners  of  black 
currant  bushes  which  are  the  most  menacing  secondary  host  plants 
of  the  blister  rust  disease.  If  theblack  currant  bushes  remain, 
the  white  pine  timber  forests  are  doomed,  say  plant  pathologists; 
if  the  currant  bushes  go,  the  stands  of  white  pine  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  escape  the  disease,  which  is  now  ravaging  the  British 
Columbia  forests. 

There  is  no  law  in  Montana  compelling  the  destruction  of 
black  currant  bushes.  The  conservation  of  855  million  board  feet 
of  white  pine  rests  upon  the  public  spiritedness  of  the  owners  of 
t  he  c urr a n t  b us he  s . 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  situation,  Chester  C.  Davis, 
commissioner  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  all  growers  of  cultivated  black  currants  voluntarily 
to  destroy  the  bushes  and  to  discourage  propagation  in  the  future 
of  this  plant.  Owners  of  black  currants  are  requested  to  make  a 
gift  of  their  black  currant  bushes,  to  the  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  they  may  be  destroyed,  in  the  interests  of  public 
welfare. 


Pathologists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  cooperation  of  western  Montana  school  children,  have  about  com- 


plotea  a  survey  of  the  location  of  all  hlaok  currant  hushes  in  the 


state . 
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SENT  BY  THE  DIVISION  0?  PUBLICITY 
OP  AGRICULTURE  —  FOR  RELEASE 


OP  THE  STATE 
UPON  RECEIPT. 


The  "black  currant  bush  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  white 
pine  blister  rust  which  threatens  western  Mont  anti  timber  stands,  as  the 
barberry  bush  does  to  wheat  rust*  There  the  parallel  ends.  The  spores 
from  the  barberry  infect  a  crop  of  wheat  which  only  takes  a  season  to 
grow,  but  if  the  spores  from  the  black  currant  bush  infect  the  western 
^ white  pine — it*s  good-night  for  fifty  years* 

It  will  be  good-night,  too,  to  many  merchants,  communities  and 
logging  and  lumbering  payrolls,  if  the  threatened  invasion,  now  only  100 
miles  distant  from  the  western  Montana  forests,  is  not  permanently  checked 
through  eradication  of  the  black  currant  and  other  bushes  which  act  as 
hosts  to  the  vhite  pine  blister  rust* 


The  white  pine  blister  rust  control  agencies,  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  western  Montana  school  children,  is  locating  for  extermi- 
n  tion  all  black  currant  bushes  and  other  disease  hosts,  hope  that  every 
individual  in  the  threatened  districts  will  realize  the  gr  vity  of  the 
impending  menace  before  it  is  too  late* 

"Too  late"  has  so  far  been  the  verdict  in  every  region  where 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  has  appeared*  The  white  pine  timber  stands 
of  northern  Europe  were  destroyed  and  European  scientists  sent  word  to 
America  to  guard  against  it  in  this  country.  The  warning  went  unheeded 
until  the  disease  was  established  beyond  possibility  of  eradication  in 
Atlantic  Coast  states*  'Earning  was  sent  from  those  districts  to  the  Lake 
stakes,  but  again  action  was  taken  too  late  to  permit  eradication.  Only 
twro  years  ago  it  was  discovered  in  British  Columbia  and  again  apparently 
!« j  too  late.  Fortunately,  although  it  has  made  its  w ay  across  the  line  into 
%ashington,  it  had  there  not  ma.de  the  same  headway  as  in  British  Columbia. 
The  campaign  now  under  way  in  Montana  is  part  of  a  general  heroic  effort 
to  establish  a  dead-line  through  which  the  disease  cannot  penetrate. 
Scientists  assert  the  dead-line  can  be  made  effective  through  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  all  black  currant  bushes.  Jild  and  cultivated  currants  and 
gooseberries  can  be  infected,  but  they  are  less  susceptible,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  at  this  time  of  the  black  currant  bushes  will  prevent  the  infection 
of  the  other  host  plants* 

Herefs  the  cycle  of  the  disease*  Spores  from  white  pine  trees 
infected  with  blister  rust  are  blown  to  the  currants  and  gooseberries, 
particularly  the  black  currant,  where  they  germinate,  and  the  following 
spring  a  different  kind  of  spore  develops  on  the  host  plants,  which  the 
wind  blows  to  white  pine  trees.  Here  the  spore  develops  into  the  white 
pine  blister  rust.  The  disease  cannot  go  from  viiite  pine  to  white  pine, 
but  must  go  from  white  pine  to  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes  and  then 
back  to  the  vhite  pine.  Destruction  of  the  host  plants  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease* 
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Oregon. 


Vork  under  Project  2  in  Oregon  has  been  oarried  on  under  the  terms 
of  the  following  cooperative  agreement: 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE  OREGON  STATE  BOARD  OF 
HORTICULTURE  AND  THE  3U.IEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  RELATIVE  TO  COOPERATIVE  V/ORK  ON  THE 
CONTROL  OF  V/HITE  PINE  3  LISTER  RUST  IN  OREGON. 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL.1,1924  to  JUNE  30,  1924. 

The  object  of  this  memorandum  of  understanding  shall  be  to  facilitate 
the  prompt  location  and  eradication  or  effective  control  of  white  pine  blister 
rust  in  Oregon  in  view  of  the  threatened  destruction  of  private,  state,  and 
nationally  owned  timber  throughout  the  .Vest  as  a  result  of  the  presence  cf  this 
disease  in  3ritish  Columbia  and  Washington,  and  the  danger  of  its  further  spread 
by  natural  dissemination  or  quarantine  violations. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  cooperate  to  the  above  ends  in  accordance  with 
the  following  plan: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  one  or  more  men  who  shall  perform  necessary  scouting  for  the  disease  in 
Oregon.  The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  shall  deputize  these  scouts 
to  enable  them  to  enter  and  inspect  any  property. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
has  no  special  appropriation  for  blister  rust  control,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  shall  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  (in  accordance  with  the  fiscal 
regulations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  -Agriculture)  of  one  or  more 
men  who  shall  be  deputized  by  and  work  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  to  locate  and  secure  the  general  des¬ 
truction  of  cultivated  black  currant  plants  in  Oregon.  These  men  shall  aL  so 
destroy  host  plants  diseased  with  or  exposed  to  infection  from  white  pine 
Dlister  rust,  as  directed  by  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

3.  The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  the  Bureau  of  Plait 
Industry  shall  cooperate  with  tiae  Federal  Horticultural  3oard  in  the  strict 
enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  blister  rust  quarantines  now  in  effect  or 
which  may  be  promulgated.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  pay  the  sah.  ries 
and  expenses  and  direct  the  work  of  one  or  more  men  who  shall  during  the 
proper  season  inspect  for  violations  of  the  Federal  blister  rust  quarantines 
in  the  State  of  Cregon.  These  men  shall  also  cooperate  with  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  in  enforcing  State  quarantines.  For  this  purpose  they 
shall  receive  instructions  in  methods  of  procedure  from  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  and  shall  be  deputized  to  destroy  plants  shipped  in  violation  of 
State  quarantines. 
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4.  The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  its  oooperators  snail 
use  their  regular  employees,  so  far  as  their  other  duties  permit,  in  system¬ 
atically  locating  and  destroying  cultivated  black  currants  and  infeoted  or 
potentially  infected  blister  rust  host  plants;  in  scouting  for  the  blister 
rust;  in  inspecting  nurseries  for  this  disease  and  in  enforcing  State  and 
Federal  blister  rust  quarantines.  Such  work  will  aggregate  approximately 
2,650  man  days,  representing  a  total  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  its  oooperators  of  about  ;9, 275.00  for  the 
control  of  this  disease.  The  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
indicated  in  previous  paragraphs  will  aggregate  approximately  Jo, 600.00 

but  none  of  the  Federal  funds  shall  be  spent  in  compensation  fcr  plants  des¬ 
troyed  in  control  work. 

5.  All  official  records  showing  work  performed  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  or  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  request.  All  findings  of  the  blister*  rust  made 
by  either  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  its  cooperators  or  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  other  party.  All 
specimens  collected  or  received  by  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and 
its  cooperators  which  are  suspected  to  be  infected  with  blister  rust  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  critical  determination.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  give  such  technical  information  to  the  employees 
of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  its  cooperators  as  will  enable 
them  to  recognize  the  several  stages  of  the  disease, 

6.  It  is  understood  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  scouting  and  location  of  the  blister  rust  in  Oregon 
and  for  technical  information  on  its  control,  but  that  the  Federal  3-overnment 
has  no  authority  to  destroy  private  or  state  property  and  therefore  the  Oregon 
State  3oard  of  Horticulture  shall  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  destruction 

of  such  pine,  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  order 
to  control  the  spread  of  this  disease  in  Oregon,  including  plants  shipped  in 
violation  of  State  and  Federal  blister  rust  quarantine  regulations. 

7.  This  memorandum  of  understanding  shall  take  effect  April  1, 

1923  and  continue  in  force  until  June  30,  1924,  or  until  previously  terminated 
by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 


(S.)  Jhas,  A.  Park, _ _ _ 

President,  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Horticulture. 
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This  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mr.  L.  N.  Goodding,  of  this  office.  Mr.  Goodding  is  located  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  where  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Jollege  has  provided  him  with 
numerous  facilities.  Professor  H.  P.  Barss  has  given  !'rr.  Goodding  a  great 
deal  of  directive  aid  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  blister  rust 
program. 


Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication, 


Cultivated  Black  currant  eradication  was  carried  on  in  Oregon 
with  two  two-man  crews  from  May  1  to  August  15.  This  work  has  been 
conducted  in  the  twelve  northwestern  counties  under  authority  provided 
by  state  law,  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
providing  for  the  destruction  of  the  cultivated  black  currant  as  a  public 
nuisance.  The  results  of  this  work  are  as  follows: 
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Table  18 


Status  of  Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication  ..'ork 
Oregon,  November  30,  1923. 


Counties 

Eradicated 

Not  Eradicated 

Total 

Plantings 

Plants 

Planti  rv;  s 

Plants 

Plantings 

Plants 

Benton 

4 

23 

2# 

1# 

/y 

o 

27 

Clackamas 

152 

5,021 

1* 

12  * 

153 

5,033 

Slat  sop 

243 

1,475 

1* 

63  * 

244 

1,538 

Columbia 

60 

303 

60 

303 

Hood  River 

16 

59 

15 

59 

Lane 

5 

18 

14# 

63-# 

19 

81 

Marion 

21 

1,314 

1# 

12# 

22 

1,326 

Multnomah 

515 

7,324 

515 

7,324 

Polk 

o 

18 

6 

18 

Tillamook 

17 

-  403 

17 

403 

.Washington 

156 

13,334 

156 

13,534 

Yamhill 

31 

643 

31 

643 

Total 

1,226 

30,235 

19 

154 

1,245 

30,389 

#  These  do  not  constitute  refusals.  Work  in  these  counties  is 
incomple  te. 

*  Oases  either  nor  reported  or  pending  court  action. 


Scouting  for  the  Disease. 

Scouting  for  the  disease  was  carried  on  both  in  conjunction  with,  the 
cultivated  black  currant  eradication  and  later  in  the  season.  This  work  in 
northwestern  Oregon  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  Oregon, 

In  scouting  for  the  disease  considerable  assistance  was  given  by  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Forestry.  Through  instructions  issued  bo  the  field  employees  of  this 
organization  by  I,!r.  S.  A.  Elliott,  State  Forester,  a  large  number  of  mountainous 
areas  were  scouted  for  the  disease.  In  addition  to  the  actual  scouting  these 
men  supplied  the  31ister  Rust  Control  Office  with  information  regarding  the 
occurrence  and  distribution  of  native  white  pines  and  Ribes. 
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Nursery  Inspection. 

During  the  course  of  the  field  season,  thirty-eight  nurseries  were 
inspected  in  Oregon.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  18,9u8  cultivated  black 
currants  were  eradicated  from  these  nurseries.  There  are  now  no  nurseries 
in  Oregon  known  to  possess  cultivated  black  currants.  The  nurseries  of 
western  Oregon  have  all  been  inspected  twioe  in  the  oourse  of  the  present 
field  season. 


Educational  7/ork. 

The  following  ublicity  campaign  has  been  carried  out  in  Oregon 
during  the  season  of  1923. 

1.  School  campaigns  in  spring. 

A.  During  the  spring  of  192  3,  a  school  campaign  was  carried  out  in 
Slat  sop ,  Columbia,  I'ultnomah,  Hood  River,  Jlackamas,  Washington, 
Yamhill  and  Tillamook  counties. 

1.  Object  (a)  to  locate  cultivated  black  currants. 

(b)  acquaint  the  public  with  31ister  Rust. 

2.  The  following  literature  was  sent  out  to  each  of  the  2600 
teachers . 

(a)  Letter  to  teacher  -  Exhibit  1. 

(b)  What  the  school  children  can  do  -  Exhibit  2. 

(c)  Synopsis  of  Blister  Rust  -  Exhibit  3. 

(d)  Suggestive  methods  to  teachers  -  Exhibit  4. 

(e)  Three  specimen  envelopes  3-g4'  x  with  form 
to  fill  in  -  Exhibit  5  A. 

(f)  Note  to  teacher  on  slip  of  paper  2gfl  x  5"  - 
Exhibit  5  B. 

3.  Result sj 

225  authentic  records  of  black  currant  plantings  were 
obtained.  95  sjJecimens  were  sent  in  for  examination. 
Talks  were  made  in  the  schools  wherever  convenient. 

As  a  result  of  these  talks  and  talks  with  individual 
students  it  was  revealed  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  campaign  had  been  presented  in  practically  all 
cases. 

2.  Bocperation  in  Black  currant  campaign. 

A.  The  cooperation  of  the  extension  division  of  Oregon  Agricultural 
Jollege  during  the  black  currant  campaign  was  solicited  -  Exhibit 
6.  The  director  sent  out  23  letters  to  county  agents  and  club 
leaders • 

B.  The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  used  all  of  its  inspectors 

in  coope-  ating  in  the  black  currant  campaign  -  Exhibit  7,8.  26 

of  each  of  these  letters  were  sent  out. 
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J.  The  Oregon  State  Forestry  Department  instructed  their 
personnel  regarding  the  work  and  they  were  provided  with 
forms  upon  whioh  they  could  report  information  -  Exhibit 
9,  10.  320  of  each  of  these  letters  were  sent  out  to  fire 

wardens. 

3.  Sradi cation  of  black  currants  by  correspondence. 

A.  As  each  black  currant  location  report  was  received  letters 
were  sent  to  the  owner  explaining  the  si  tuation  -  Exhibit 
11  -  giving  the  details  of  the  blister  rust  disease  - 
Exhibit  12  -  copy  of  the  state  law  -  Exhibit  13  -  and 
a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  disease  -  Exhibit 
14  -  as  well  as  a  post  card  for  the  owner  to  return  stating 
that  he  had  destroyed  his  black  currants  -  Exhibit  15  A. 

About  800  of  this  set  of  letters  were  sent  out  to  black  currant 
owners.  As  a  result  17,500  black  currants  out  of  30,000  were 
destroyed. 

3.  If  after  due  time  no  report  was  received  from  a  black  cu  rrant 
owner  in  response  to  the  letter  sent  to  him  urging  him  t o 
destroy  his  blade  cur-rants  a  reminder  post  card  was  sent 
out  -  Exhibit  15  B. 

4.  Fall  school  campaign. 

A.  During  the  fall  and  winter  a  school  campaign  has  been  carried 
out  over  the  entire  state  among  about  6,800  teachers. 

1.  Object:  (a)  To  educate  the  public  regarding  blister  rust. 

(b)  To  locate  cultivated  black  currants. 

(c)  To  scout  for  the  disease. 

2.  The  following  literature  was  sent  to  each  teacher: 

(a)  Letter  to  the  teacher  -  Exhibit  16. 

(b)  Suggestions  for  arousing  interest  among  pupils 
by  teacher  -  Exhibit  17. 

(c)  Questions  and  answers  concerning  blister  rust 
-  Exhibit  12 . 

(d)  Map  showing  distribution  of  blister  rust  - 
Exhibit  18. 

(e)  Three  specimen  envelopes  with  outline  upon  it 
to  be  filled  in  by  teacher  -  Exhibit  19  A. 

(f)  With  the  specimen  envelopes  a  small  note  to 
the  teacher  was  sent  -  Exhibit  19  B. 

3.  Results:  As  the  campaign  is  still  in  progress  no  definite 
report  on  results  can  be  given.  The  general  results  from 
the  school  campaign  is  well  summarized  in  the  following 
Statement  of  Mr.  G-oodding:  "  The  work  with  blackcurrant 
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owners  in  inducing  them  to  eradicate  convinced  me  that 
the  great  merit  of  the  school  work  lies  in  the  general 
information  it  disseminates.  I  am  satisfied  that  much 
of  the  newspaper  publicity  would  have  failed  to  roach 
the  farmer  and  ranoher  if  blister  rust  had  not  already 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  homes.  Something 
induced  people  to  read,  for  black  currant  owners  knowing 
nothing  ab.ut  the  disease  were  exceedingly  rare.  In 
fact,  other  farmers  not  black  currant  owners,  whom  we 
had  occasion  to  sp p roach  seemed  to  be  well-informed." 

5.  Instruction  in  schools. 

In  order  to  put  the  educational  work  on  a  more  pe  rmanent 
basis  it  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  curricula 
of  the  colleges,  universities  and  science  courses  cf  the 
public  schools.  The  Botany  and  Pathology  classes  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  have  a  well  outlined  exercise 
on  Blister  Rust  -  Exhibit  20. 
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Exhibit  1. 


COOPERATIVE  BLISTER  BUST  COi'TlIOL 
Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  u.o.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Corvallis,  Oregon. 

April  15th,  19^3. 


To  the  Teacher: 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  school  camp}  ign  carried  out  last  fall  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  hearty  response  from  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  state. 

Through  their  work  and  that  of  the  government  scouts  we  are  confident  that 
this  very  serious  disease  is  not  yet  in  our  state.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  ,iv-st  across  the  Oo iuraoia  Elver  in  the  State  cf  Washington  and  is 
established  there  probably  beyond  hope  of  eradication. 

Since  the  disease  is  so  well  established  right  at  our  very  door  we  must 
put  forth  every  effort  to  check  its  advance  and  prevent  its  entrance  into  the 
state.  Past  experience  has  proved  that  the  most  powerful  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  spreading  this  disease  is  the  cultivated- £lack  currant,  we 
come  once  more  to  ask  your  cooperation.  This  time  it/ our  purpose  to  locate 
all  the  cultivated  black  currants.  All  the  state  ar.d  federal  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  are  cooperating  in  this  blister  rust  campaign.  You  and  your 
pupils  can  also  help  in  a  very  material  way.  From  your  response  last  fail  we 
feel  certain  of  your  assistance  at  this  time. 

We  are  asking  you  to  again  call  the  attention  of  your  pupils  to  the 
disease.  (See  enclosed  synopsis  cf  the  disease.)  Ask  them  to  search  for 
black  currants  at  tnoir  homes  and  get  the  permission  of  their  neighbors  tc 
lock  ever  the 3 r  garden  patches.  When  they  locate  any  cultivated  black  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  have  them  collect  from  the  planting  a  single  leaf  which  you  will 
enclose  in  one  of  the  small  envelopes  which  we  are  enclosing  for  that  purpose. 
Please  be  certain  that  the  enact  address  of  the.  owner  cf  the  black  currants 
is  given  cn  the  envelope  so  that  we  may  write  directly  to  the  owner  in  each 
case.  More  of  the  small  envelopes  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  request, 

After  you  have  all  the  specimens  from  the  pupils  please  place  the  small 
envelopes  containing  them  into  the  large  addressed  envelope  and  mail. 

We  are  not  asking  the  pupils  to  look  for  the  disease  at  this  time  of 
the  year  but  we  do  wish  to  have  them  locate  all  the  cultivated  black  currants 
in  your  district,  if  possible.  The  disease  does  no*  show  up  until  later  in 
the  season. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  P.  BARSS, 

Collaborator. 

p,  S.  I  am  enclosing  as  a  suggestion  several  methods  which  teachers  have  used 
in  adapting  the  school  campaign  to  their  regular  work  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  helpful  to  you  in  carrying  out  this  campaign. 
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Exhibit 


COOPERATIVE  BLISTER  RUST  CONTROL 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S,  Department  Agriculture 


’.THAT  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD  HEW  OF  SHE  STATE  OF  OREGON  CAN  LO  AT  THE 
PRESENT  TINE  TO  aID  IN  THE  FIGHT  TO  KEEP  THE  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST 

OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON. 


First  of  all  ’.THAT  IS  THE  REAL  SITUATION? 

Oregon  has  ^27,000,000  worth  of  western  white  and  sugar  pine 
which  must  De  saved  for  the  state  and  nation. 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  which  is  the  most  destructive  and 
fatal  disease  known  to  attack  pines  has  already  made  inroads  into  the 
forests  of  British  Columbia  and  has  been  found  as  far  south  in  the 
State  of  Washington  as  the  southern  tip  of  the  Iiwaco  Peninsula  which 
is  just  across  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  from  Oregon.  It  has 
not  been  found  in  Oregon  and  we  must  keep  it  out  if  possible. 

i  This  disease  is  harbored  and  spread  more  by  the  cultivated 

f  )  -.black  currant  than  by  any  other  means.  Remember also ,  the  white 

pine  blister  rust  in  Oregon  will  make  it  impossible  to  grow  white  or 
sugar  pine  in  the  state  for  future  generations  without  great  and 
continued  expense  in  eradicating  all  currants  and  gooseberries. 

Now  comes  the  part  that  you  can  do.  Find  all  the  cultivated 
black  currants  in  your  neighborhood  and  get  us  the  addresses  of  the 
owners  so  that  we  can  take  the  matter  up  with  them  to  have  the  black 
currants  dug  up  and  destroyed.  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  well  worth  ’while  for  your  state.  You  may  help  to  save  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  the  finest  lumber  trees  in  the  world.  White  pines 
mean  lumber,  lumber  means  homes,  employment,  happiness  and  wealth  to 
thousands. 

We  are  counting  on  you, 

h.  p.  bar.se. 

Collaborator, 


iij 
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Exhibit  3. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  BLISTER  RUST 

Pine  attacked!  This  disease  is  one  which  attacks  only  the  white  (five-needled) 
pines,  ihe  five-needled  pines  in  Oregon  are  the  western  white  pine,  the  sugar 
pine,  the  white  barked  pine  and  the  limber  pine. 

The  disease:  It  is  a  parasitic  plant  that  obtains  all  of  its  food  from  another 
plant.  It  is  not  an  insect.  It  grows  under  the  bark  of  the  pine  and  thus  even¬ 
tually  kills  it.  The  disease  spends  part  of  its  life  on  the  pine  and  part  on 
the  leaves  of  currants  and  gooseberries.  To  complete  its  life  growth  it  must  go 
from  currant  to  pine  and  back  to  currant.  It  cannot  spread  from  pine  to  pine 
direct.  It  can  spread  from  currant  or  gooseberry  to  currant  or  gooseberry. 

Distribution  of  the  disease  in  the  West*  The  disease  besides  occurring  in  the 
East  is  quite  generally  distributed  in  nritish  Columbia  and  all  of  the  coast 
region  of  Washington  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Columbia  River,  Scouting  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  19R2  failed  to  reveal  the  disease  in  any  other  localities  in  the 
West.  It  is  probably  firmly  established  where  it  now  exists. 

Importance  of  the  English  black  currant:  Past  expedience  with  this  disease  lias 
well  established  the  importance  of  the  English  black  currant.  It  is  many  more 
times  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  develops  the  disease  more  rapidly  and 
abundantly  than  other  currants  or  gooseberries.  Consequently  it  spreads  the 
disease  more  rapidly  and  much  further.  New  infections  of  blister  rust  are  gen¬ 
erally  found  centering  around  a  planting  of  black  currants. 

What  is  to  be  done:  In  analyzing  the  foregoing  situation  the  experts  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture  and  of  the  different  states  have  decided  that 
an  effort  must  be  nade  to  keep  the  disease  where  it  now  is  by  employing  every 
means  possible  to  hinder  its  natunal  or  artificial  spread.  Regulations  have 
been  passed  forbidding  the  shipment  of  currant.  ,  gooseberry  or  white  pine  plants, 
out  of  the  infected  area.  'The  next  most  necessary  measure  to  take  is  to  locate 
3nd  inspect  all  plantings  of  black  currants  and  at  the  same  time  urge  their 
owners  to  destroy  them.  The  inspection  of  the  plants  will  determine  whether  the 
disease  is  already  present.  Their  eradication  will  delay  the  natural  spread  of 
the  disease  as  well  as  reduce  very  greatly  the  possibility  of  the  future  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  disease  in  that  co  immunity.  The  general  public  is  asked  to  help, 
can  help,  and  should  help  in  this  work. 

IT  COoTS  LESS  TO  NELP  IT  OUT  THAN  IT  WILL  TO  COMBAT  IT  WHEN  ONCE  INTRODUCED. 

I  How  to  tell  the  English  black  currant;  This  currant  has  a  very  distince  skunk¬ 

like  odor  which  is  evident  when  near  the  plant  or  is  evident  if  a  portion  of  a 
twig  or  leaf  is  slightly  crushed.  Other  currants  and  gooseoerries  have  no 
definite  odor,  also,  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  small  yellowish  minute 
spots  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  'These  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  leaf. 

It  is  from  these  yellowish  sppts  that  the  peculiar  odor  originates.  Further, the 
fruit  is  black. 

i  y 
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Exhibit  4. 


SUGGESTIVE  liZTHODS  OF  rEi:: EATING  TKL  BL15T5I.  RUST  PLOCTuLl  'JO  TTIE  STUDENT, 


The  following  methods  of  adapting  the  Blister  Lust  Control  School 
Campaign  to  the  regular  school  program,  were  used  by  teachers  in  the 
fall  campaign.  They  are  given  as  a  suggestion  to  the  busy  teacher. 

1.  h s  an  exercise  in  writing  the  student  may  be  required  to 
write  a  paragraph  on  the  Y/hite  Pine  Blister  Lust  after  the  teacher  has 
read  the  '•synopsis  of  3iister  Lust"  to  them.  They  could  then  go  out 
looking  for  black  currant  plantings  and  be  able  to  explain  why  they  were 
looking  for  them. 

£.  As  a  letter  writing  exercise,  the  student  after  searching 
for  black  currants  may  write  his  report  in  the  form  of  a  business  letter 
addressed  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  agriculture, 

3.  Botany  classes  may  be  required  to  collect  leaves  and  seems  of 
black  currants  as  a  study  in  buds  and  leaves  of  plants, 

4.  Agricultural  classes  and  general  science  classes  may  use  the 
subject  of  Blister  Last  as  an  example  for  a  discussion  of  how  diseases 
effect  the  economic  v  lues  cf  crops.  Then  the  sunder* t  could  be  asked 

to  help  in  this  particular  problem  by  locating  the  black  currants  in  his 
community. 

5.  In  art  study  classes  the  teacher  may  have  the  students  col¬ 
lect  currant  leaves,  draw  or  paint  then  and  then  turn  in  the  material  to 
the  teacher. 

6.  The  study  cf  pine  trees  and  black  currants  as  well  as  other 
currants  axxd  gooseberries  can  be  made  the  basis  for  spring  field  trips. 

7.  Competition  between,  divisions  of  a  class,  or  different  classe: 
and  of  different  grades  over  a  period  of  a  weak  as  to  which  group  can 
find  the  most  plantings  of  black  currants  may  be  used  effectively  in 
this  work. 
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Exhibit  5. 

A.  The  following  outline  oooured  on  the  outside  of  the  3peoimen  envelopes 

This  envelope  will  constitute  a  location  record  of  a  cultivated 
black  currant  planting  when  the  blanks  are  properly  filled  out  and 
a  black  currant  leaf  from  the  planting  is  inserted. 

Name  of  owner  of  cultivated  black  currants _ _ _ _ 

Jity  or  Post  Office _ _ _ 

Street  &  No.  or  Rural  Route  &  No. _ _ _ 

No.  of  cultivated  b?iaok  currant  bushes  in  planting _ 

Name  of  pupil  reporting _ 

Name  of  teacher _ _ _ 


B.  The. following  note  on  a  piece  of  paper  2;;Jt  x  5"  was  clipped  to  each  set 
of  specimen  envelopes: 


Note  to  the  Teacher:  It  is  not  our  thought  that 
you  shall  distribute  these  envelopes  to  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  can  handle  them  more  satisfactorily. 

The  idea  is  to  make  each  envelope  used  a  record  of 
a  cultivated  black  currant  planting.  A  single  en¬ 
velope  should  never  contain  the  leaves  from  more 
than  one  planting.  In  case  more  envelopes  are 
needed  they  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request.  If 
you  think  the  specimen  is  diseased,  write  "diseased" 
on  the  face  of  the  envelope. 

After  the  pupils  have  all  reported,  the  envelope 
can  be  enclosed  in  the  large  addressed  envelope. 
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Exhibit  o. 


Botany  Department ,  O.A.C., 
Corvallis,  Oregon, 
April  4,  1923. 


Prof.  Paul  V.  Maris, 

Director,  Extension  Service, 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Dear  Prof,  laris: 

The  state  authorities  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
preparing  to  actively  renew  the  fight  to  prevent  the  White  Pine  ^lister 
Rust  from  entering  the  state  of  Oregon. 

As  you  know  the  cultivated  black  currant,  and  other  currants  and  the 
gooseberries  constitute  the  alternate  host  for  the  disease.  Of  these, 
however,  the  black  currant  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more 
susceptible  to  the  disease  and  produces  spores  in  much  greater  abundance 
is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  others,  ■‘■n  view  of  this  fact  the  last 
legislature  passed  a  law  which  met  with  the  approval:  of  the  Oovernor 
declaring  the  black  currants  to  ba  a  nuisance. 

Our  opening  campaign  in  Oregon  for  this  season  will  be  in  the  public 
schools  in  Hood  River,  Multnomah,  Columbia,  Clatsop,  Tillamook,  Yamhill, 
"ashington,  and  '“'lackamas  Counties,  as  these  counties  constitute  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  real  danger  zone  or  region  where  the  disease  is  most 
likeljr  to  enter  the  state  from  its  southern-most  footing  in  the  state  of 
77ashington.  It  will  take  place  during  the  third  week  of  April. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign  will  be  especially  to  locate  the  black 
currant  sand  at  the  same  time  educate  the  people  about  the  disease. 

It  will  be  followed  at  once  by  a  campaign  to  have  all  the  black 
currants  eradicated  which  have  been  located  either  by  the  school  children 
or  the  government  scouts. 

We  are  bringing  this  matter  to  you  at  t  is  time  because  we  feel  that 
you  will  wish  to  have  your  organization  help  in  every  way  possible.  A 
county  agent  can  often  not  only  remove  a  feeling  of  antagonism  for  such 
a  measure  as  the  eradication  of  a  disease  host  but  can  even  create  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  a  community  in  having  it  carried  out. 

1  am  enclosing  on  a  separate  sheet  a  few  pertinent  facts  about  the 
White  Pine  ^lister-Rnst . 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter,  I  am. 

Yours  irery  truly. 


H.  P.  Barss, 

Plant  Pathologist,  In  charge  of 
Blister-Rust  York  for  the  Dtate  of 
Oregon. 
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Exhibit  7. 


ORSGON  STATE  BOARD.  OF  HORTICULTURE 
Chas.  A.  Park 

Commissioner  for  Second  District 
Salem,  Oregon. 


County  Fruit  Inspector , 
Dear  Sir: 


During  the  past  eighteen  months,  the  Federal  Government 
has  cooperated  with  the  State  Government  in  conducting  a  campaign 
of  control  in  regard  to  a  disease  known  as  the  fhite  Pine  31ister 
Rust,  which  disease  attacks  the  five-needle  pines  of  our  for- eats. 

The-  disease  if  not  checked  means  the  extermination  of  the  valuable 
,/hite  Pine  and  Sugar  Pine  timber, 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  important  feature  of 
this  disease,  and  that  is  it  requires  a  currant  or  gooseberry  bush  to 
complete  its  life  cycle.  The  easiest  method  of  control  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  cultivated  black  currant  bushes  which  are  the  most  susceptible 
to  this  disease  in  the  development  of  its  life  cycle. 

To  this  end  the  last  Legislature  enacted  a  law  against  the 
growing  or  selling  of  the  cultivated  black  currant. 

The  Department  of  Botany  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
is  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  to  control  this 
disease.  You  will  soon  receive  from  this  Department  a  letter  giving 
full  inforrmtion  concerning  the  subject.  I  ask  that  you  give  the 
same  your  careful  attention. 

Thanking  you  for  your  loyalty  in  this  work,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 


Chas.  A.  Park, 

Pre  sident, 

Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
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Exhibit  8. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

Botany  Department,  O.A.C. , 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 

September  17  th,  1923* 


Dear  Sir:- 


Mr.  Chas.  A#  Park,  President  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  has  already  written  you  a.bout  your  duties  in  locating  and  eradica¬ 
ting  cultivated  black  currants.  Here  is  a  little  fuel  to  fire  your  enthus¬ 
iasm.  To  properly  enforce  a  law  we  must  have  our  hearts  in  it. 

Please  read  the  questions  and  answers  about  white  pine  blister 
rust.  Every  question  is  one  you  might  ask  or  one  the  owner  of  black  cur¬ 
rants  might  ask.  The  answers  are  based  on  observations  made  by  the  U, S, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Look  at  the  sketch  map.  It  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  we  are  up  against. 

This  campaign  is  not  something  new.  The  newspapers  have  told 
about  the  disease,  the  school  children  have  heard  about  it  and  carried  the 
information  into  the  homes  and  cultivated  black  currant  owners  and  govern¬ 
ment  field  men  have  already  taken  out  over  30»000  cultivated  black  currant 
bushes  in  the  State,  But  the  work  is  not  complete. 

Your  duties  take  .'you  over  many  parts  of  the  county  and  throw 
you  in  touch  with  many  of  the  residents.  You  can  not  only  locate  and 
eradicate  the  cultivated  black  currants  in  your  county  and  find  the  di¬ 
sease  if  it  is  present  but  in  doing  this  you  can  give  correct  information 
to  everybody  not  fully  informed  about  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  is  the  big  part,  may  we  ask  you 
to  send  any  material  you  suspect  of  being  disease  with  blister  rust  to 
the  Corvallis  office  and  give  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  cultivated 
black  currant  owners  who  have  destroyed  their  bushes  in  response  to  your 
request,  or  who  have  permitted  you  to  do  so.  Also  state  the  number  of 
bushes  and  the  date  of  eradication.  The  use  of  the  blanks  provided  here¬ 
with  will  be  helpful  in  this  connection. 

Send  all  specimens  and  data  about  cultivated  black  currant  eradi¬ 
cation  to  the  Botany  Department,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Or. 

Thanking  you  for  7/our  cooperation ,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 


In g/ ca. 


Junior  Pathologist 
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Exhibit  P. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 


blister-rust  control 

Botany  Department, 

Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

August  13th,  1923. 


Dear  Sir:- 

After  talking  with  Ur.  Elliott  and  visiting  some  of  the 
Fire  Wardens  in  the  field  I  have  decided  to  write  to  all  of  the 
field  men,  outlining  as  briefly  as  possible  the  seriousness  of  the 
Blister  Rust  situation  and  the  help  they  can  give  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  their  regular  duties. 

1st  -  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  is  a  very  destructive 
disease  of  white  pines.  It  cannot  spread  from  a  diseased  pine  to 
a  healthy  one  but  develops  a  necessary  intermediate  stage  on  the 
leaves  of  currants  or  gooseberries,  either  native  or  cultivated. 

2nd  -  The  disease  is  in  western  Washington  from  the 
Canadian  boundary  to  the  Columbia  River. 

3rd  -  The  presence  of  white  pines  every  few  miles  is  ap¬ 
parently  unnecessary  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  No  white  pines 
were  found  anywhere  near  Ilwaco,  Pacific  County,  Washington.  But 
at  this  place  cultivated  black  currants  were  found  heavily  infected 
during  the  last  season. 

4th  -  The  cultivated  black  currants  harbor  and  spread  the 
disease.  They  are  far  worse  than  any  other  currants  and  gooseberries 
in  this  respect. 

5th  -  Oregon  has  had  until  recently  many  plantings  of  cul¬ 
tivated  black  currants.  Doubtless  many  remain  in  isolated  sections 
missed  by  our  scouts. 

6th  -  Oregon  has  527,000,000  worth  of  white  and  sugar  pine 
at  stake,  not  to  mention  future  possibilities  from  reproduction. 
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WHAT  GAII  THE  FEZ  WAKDEilS  DO  ABOUT  IT? 


1st  -  Keep  an  eagle  eye  open  for  the  disease.  Since  it 
was  found  at  Ilwaco  last  year  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  is  in 
Oregon  now. 


2nd  -  Locate  the  cultivated  black  currants  in  your 
territory,  if  possible  induce  the  owners  to  eradicate  them  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  state  law,  and  notify  the  Corvallis  office  of  the 
action  taken. 


3rd  -  Eeport  to  the  Corvallis  office  if  white  or  sugar 
pines  are  to  be  found  in  your  section  and  give  if  possible  the  exact 
location  and  the  approximate  quantity  particularly  of  isolated  stands. 

4th  -  Send  specimens  of  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  to 
the  Corvallis  office  with  data  regarding  the  location,  date  of  col¬ 
lection  and  name  of  the  collector.  If  possible  get  specimens  with 
berries.  The  Corvallis  office  will  identify  these  specimens  for  you 
and  they  will  constitute  location  records,  we  need  information  about 
the  distribution  of  the  native  currants  and  gooseberries  in  planning 
our  fight  against  the  disease. 

Send  information  and  specimens  to  L.  IT.  Goode ing,  Botany 
Department,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am. 


Yours  very  truly, 


•Junior  Pathologist. 
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Exhibit  10. 
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Exhibit  11. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 


BLISTER-RUST  CONTROL 


\ 

Dear  Sir: 

Doubtless  you  have  road  in  your  local  newspaper  that  the  state 
authorities  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  making  an  effort  to  protect  the  white  and  sugar  pine  forests  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Sy  a  conservative  estimate  these  forests  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  $27,000,000.00. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  the  cultivated  black  currant  is  the 
most  dangerous  means  of  harboring  and  spreading  this  disease.  If  you 
are  not  familiar  with  this  fact  the  enclosed  pamphlet  will  explain 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  part  played  by  the  black 
currant. 

The  disease  is  now  present  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  has 
been  found  as  far  south  as  the  Ilwaco  Peninsula  just  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  from  Oregon,  It  is  up  to  us  to  check  its  progress 
and  if  possible  to  keep  it  out  of  this  state. 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  state  law  declaring  the 
black  currant  to  be  a  nuisance. 

We  are  informed  that  you  have  one  or  more  cultivated  black  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  on  your  place,  and  we  feel  sure  that  after  you  understand 
the  situation  you  will  cooperate  with  the  state  and  remove  them  at 
once  for  the  season  for  the  active  spread  of  the  disease  is  near. 

In  taking  out  your  bushes  please  be  sure  that  they  are  entire¬ 
ly  uprooted  and  burned  or  hung  on  fences  and  trees  until  entirely 
dried  out.  Black  currants  are  very  tenacious  of  life  and  may  again 
start  to  grow  if  there  are  exposed  roots  left  in  the  ground  or  if 
the  bushes  are  thrown  into  muddy  places. 

After' destroying  your  bushes  please  fill  out  the  enclosed  card 
and  mail  it.  It  requires  no  postage.  It  will  constitute  a  record 
of  eradication  and  will  assure  us  that  your  bushes  have  been  removed. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  effort  to  protect 
one  of  our  great  state  resources,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  P.  Barss. 

Collaborator. 
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Exhibit  IE 


QUESTIONS  AHD  AHS.7E  E  JCEEEEKIEG-  THE  El 3 EASE 

,/KlTE  f  HIE  BUSTER  RUET 


1.  Q. 

A. 


2.  Q. 

A. 


3.  Q. 
A. 

4.  Q. 
A. 


5.  Q. 
A. 


5.  Q, 

A. 


7.  Q. 
A. 


./hat  is  white  pine  blister  rust? 

It  is  a  plant  parasite  which  attacks  white  pines  and  currants  and 
gooseberries  and  is  very  destructive  to  white  pines.  It  is  very 
similar  in  nature  to  grain  rust  which  attacks  the  barberry  as  well 
as  the  grain. 

How  can  we  recognize  it? 

A  rust  is  so  called  because  it  resembles  rust  as  that  on  iron.  The 
stage  first  appearing  on  the  currant  or  gooseberry  leaves  strikingly 
resembles  small  spots  of  rust  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 

A  later  stage  has  the  appearance  of  short  hairs.  It  is  always  well 
tc  send  leaves  you  think  are  diseased  to  the  3otany  Department, 

Oregon  Agricultural  Sollege,  lorvallis,  Oregon.  It  is  in  a  position 
to  give  you  definite  information.  On  white  pines  the  rust  makes  its 
appearance  as  swellings  on  branches  or  the  main  stem  or  bole.  These 
swellings  crack  open  and  orange  colored  spore  bodies  protrude.  These 
are  not  only  visible;  they  are  conspicuous.  From  these  spore  bodies 
millions  of  spores  are  released  which  infect  currants  and  gooseberries. 

Does  this  disease  attack  other  plants? 

It  attacks  only  the  pines,  currants  and  gooseberries. 

Does  it  do  much  dairage? 

It  kills  white  pines  of  all  ages  and  its  presence  in  a  region  makes 
it  impossible  to  grow  these  trees. 

San  it  be  controlled? 

It  con.  It  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  all  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  in  regions  where  we  wish  to  grow  white  pines.  The  disease 
never  passes  from  oine  to  nine.  It  passes  from  pines  to  currants 
and  gooseberries,  from  currants  and  gooseberries  to  other  currants 
and  gooseberries  and  finally  from  curx'ants  and  gooseberries  back  to 
the  pines. 

Has  the  disease  been  found  in  Oregon? 

It  had  not  been  found  up  to  September  1st,  1923,  but  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  someone  finds  it  this  season. 

Is  it  doing  any  damage  except  in  the  Horthwest? 

It  has  already  done  great  damage  in  the  Hew  England  States  and  is 
costing  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  local  control  there  and 
in  .’isconsin  and  Minnesota,  The  disease  in  Europe  has  made  the 
commercial  growing  of  white  pine  impossible. 
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Q*  .There  did  the  disease  come  from? 

A.  It  was  introduced  into  eastern  United  States  from  Europe  some  time 
before  1906  on  nursery  stock.  The  disease  was  introduced  into 
British  Columbia  direct  from  Europe  some  years  later. 

9.  Q.  In  what  ways  can  I  assist  in  controlling  this  disease? 

A.  a.  Send  specimens  you  suspect  of  being  diseased  to  the  Blister 
Bust  Office,  Botany  Department ,  Oregon  Agricultural  Jollc  ;e, 
Jorvallis,  Oregon. 

b.  Report  to  the  same  office  inforrsa tion  about  any  cultivated 
black  currant  plantings  remaining  in  the  State. 

c.  Be  careful  not  to  order  plants  in  violation  of  the  state  or 
federal  quarantines, 

BUB  3T  If  NS  AND  AN3.TER3  ABOUT  THE  UULPI7ATED  BIAJK  3U  f  ,  JAT 

AND  ITS  'If NATION  TO  .'/HITS  FINE  BLISTER  RUST 

1.  ">.  7hy  is  the  sta  e  eradicating  the  cultivated  black  currant  and  not 

all  currants  and  gooseberries? 

A.  Blister  rust  spores  coming  from  great  distances  will  produce  the 
disease  on  cultivated  black  currants  when  other  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  fail  to  take  it.  Again  it  produces  spores  in  vast  abun¬ 
dance  and  spreads  the  disease  to  both  pines  and  currants  or  goose¬ 
berries  much  greater  distances  than  any  other  currants  or  goose¬ 
berries.  Uultivated  black  currants  are  of  little  value  to  the 
state  while  white  pines  are  of  vast  importance. 

2.  B.  Is  there  any  law  compelling  owners  of  cultivated  black  cur-rants 

to  destroy  them? 

A.  The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  growing  or  sale 
of  cultivated  black  currants. 

3.  0.  Are  there  many  black  currants  in  the  state? 

A.  v7e  believe  most  of  them  have  been  destroyed.  About  30,000  were 
removed  last  fall  and  this  summer. 


4.  B>  Were  owners  paid  by  the  state  or  government  for  the  bushes  destroyed? 

A.  They  were  not.  Practically  all  owners  were  willing  and.  anxious  to 
cooperate  in  protecting  our  white  pine  forests.  Over  17,500  bushes 
were  removed  by  owners  and  the  remainder  were  destroyed  by  scouts 
with  the  permission  of  the  owner...  A  very  few  remaining,  less  than 
80  bushes,  will  require  special  action  by  the  state. 


.  0.  Are  not  the  wild  black  currants  as  bad  as  the  t  ame  ones? 
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5.  A.  Extensive  experiments  and  observations  by  the  U.  3.  Department  of 

Agriculture  have  shown  that  the  cultivated  black  currant  is  much 
worse  than  the  wild  black  one,  which  is  a  different  kind. 

6.  Q.  How  can  we  recognize  cultivated  black  currant  oushes? 

A.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  odor,  unpleasant  to  most  people.  Thd.  r 
lower  surfaces  are  dotted  with  minute  glistening  glands  resembling 
beads.  The  fruits  ax*e  black.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  shape 
and  size  to  those  of  the  cultivated  red  currants  but  the  points 
are  sharpe  r. 

7.  Q.  .71"  1  destroying  the  cultivated  black  currants  keep  the  disease 

out  of  Oregon? 

A.  It  is  possible  that  their  eradication  may  keep  it  out  for  some 
years.  Should  it  finally  gain  an  entrance  the  absence  of  black 
currants  will  slow  up  its  advance  very  materially. 

8.  0.  If  the  eradication  of  our  cultivated  black  currants  will  not  keep 

the  blister  rust  out  of  our  pines  permanently  are  we  not  throwing 
away  a  valuable  fruit  industry  to  no  avail? 

A.  The  cultivated  black  currant  industry  is  of  very  little  value  to 

the  State.  If  the  disease  can  be  checked  until  local  control  methods 
can  be  developed  in  white  pine  regions  we  will  have  gaine^  many  times 
the  value  of  the  cultivated  black  currants. 

9.  t.  Isn't  this  black  currant  eradication  advocated  by  the  lumbermen  and 

are  they  not  the  ones  to  benefit  by  it? 

A.  The  eradication  of  cultivated  black  currants  is  advocated  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  TJ,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.  The  timber  owners  should,  of  course, be  interested 
in  it  as  should  all  citizens  of  the  State,  but  protection  of  the 
forests  against  fire  and  disease  is  not  primarily  'cric  for  the  lum¬ 
bermen,  since  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  state  and  the  nation  is 
inseparably  linked  to  the  forests.  Standing  forests  mean  sustained 
yields  of  lumber  for  houses  and  barns  and  bridges,  sustained  employ¬ 
ment  and  payrolls.  Sustained  payrolls  mean  sustained  he.  rkets  for 
butter  and  apples  and  shoes.  Sustained  forests  mean  sustained  pros¬ 
perity. 

10.  Q.  In  many  parts  of  western  Oregon  there  are  no  white  pines  for  stretches 

of  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  what  possible  harm  could  a  few  patches 
of  cultivated  black  currants  do  in  such  a  region? 

A.  This  can  best  oe  answered  by  an  observation  on  what  the  disease  has 
done,  ’western  Washington  is  not  unlike  western  Oregon  in  the 
scarcity  of  white  pines.  Government  scouts  were  unable  to  locate 
white  pine  in  w’aso  ingten  within  fifty  miles  of  Ilwaco  but  a  very 
heavy  inf  ection  was  found  there  on  cultivated  black  currents  last 
fall.  hat  has  happened  in  ’Jashington  may  happen  in  Oregon.  Re¬ 
member  the  disease  will  t  ravel  for  many  miles  from  pines  to  cultivated 
black  currants.  It  ’will  travel  from  currant  to  currant.  The  more 
cultivated  black  currants  we  have  the  faster  the  disease  will  travel. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANS./ERS  ItNJERNING-  .'/HITE  PINES 


' 


1.  Q.  Are  white  pines  of  commercial  value? 

A.  The  most  valuable  standing  timber  in  the  West  today  is  white  pine  and 
there  are  vast  quantities  of  it. 


Q. 

A. 


Do  they  occur  in  Oregon? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  white  pine  of  great  commercial  value  in  the  state 
These  are  the  western  white  and  sugar  pines.  A  third  Ocala's  in  the 
high  mountains  and  is  not  commercially  important.  It  is  the  so-called 
white  bark  pine. 


Q.  How  may  I  know  a  white  pine? 

A.  It  has  five  needles  in  a  bundle, 
northwest  are  vhite  pines. 


All  nines  with  this  character  in  hi  e 


f 


4.  Q.  7/he  re  are  the  white  pines  in  Oregon? 

A.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  map  will  give  you  an  idea  of  their 
general  distribution.  Over  much  of  this  area  they  are  very  scatte  ring 
out  they  are  of  commercial  importance  along  the  Cascades  and  in 
Southern  Oregon.  Polk  lounty  also  has  some  comnercial  white  pine  timber 

5.  Q.  .'/hat  is  the  value  of  Oregon’s  white  pine  timber? 

A.  A  government  estimate  based  on  the  balue  of  the  standing  timber  is 
§27,000,000  for  the  western  white  and  sugar  pines. 


6.  Q.  Are  there  not  other  trees  equally  as  valuable  which  can  be  used  in 
reforestation  and  which  are  net  subject  to  white  pine  blister  rust? 

A.  No.  White  pine  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  lumber  market.  White 
pine  lumber  always  commands  a  higher  price  because  of  its  very 
superior  qualtities.  It  also  adapts  itself  to  reforestation  a s  it 
comes  in  readily  after  fires  and  lumbering  operations  and  is  a 
rapid  growing  tree. 
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Exhibit  13. 


thirty- second  Legislative  Assembly—Begular  Session, 
HOUSE  BILL  HO.  263. 

Introduced  oy  IIR.  OILa'.IEB  (by  request)  and  read  first  time 

J  anuar y  29 ,  19  23 . 


A  BILL 


For  an  act  to  declare  the  cultivated  black  currant  (ribes  nigrum)  and  the 
common  barberry  (berberis  vulgaris)  and  its  varieties  a  public  nui¬ 
sance  and  providing  for  their  eradication. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  ^tate  of  Oregon: 

Section  1.  Bhe  cultivated  black  currant  (ribes  nigrum)  ,  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  host  plant  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  disease  (cronartium 
ribicola)  'which  disease  seriously  attacks  the  five-needle  pines  including 
western  white  pines  and  sugar  pines  native  to  Oregon,  and  the  common  bar¬ 
berry  (berberis  vulgaris)  and  its  varieties,  a  dangerous  host  plant  of 
the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat  and  other  cultivated  grains  and  grasses 
(puccinia  graminis)  are  by  reason  of  their  menace  to  valuable  products  of 
the  soil  in  Oregon  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  several 
commissioners  of  the  state  board  of  horticulture,  the  state  inspector,  or 
the  county  inspectors  are  hereby  invested  with  the  power  to  abate  the  nui¬ 
sance  in  a  summary  manner. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  company,  corporation,  society, 
association,  partnership  or  any  individual  or  combination  of  individuals  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  grow,  propagate  or  distribute  cultivated  black  cur¬ 
rants  (ribes  nigrum)  or  common  barberries  (berberis  vulgaris)  or  varieties 
of  the  same. 

Section  3.  Any  company,  corporation,  society,  association,  partnership 
or  any  individual  or  combination  of  individuals  violating  the  provisions  c£ 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  (^100). 
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Exhibit  15 


A.  Release  statement  returned  by  black  currant  owner  after  he  had  destroyed 
his  black  currants; 


Black  Currant  -Eradication  Record  Card 


H.  P.  Barss,  Collaborator, 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  on _ 1923 

I  dug  up  and  destroyed _ cultivated  black  currant 

bushes  which  is  the  total  number  I  had  on  my  premises,  to  assist 
in  the  control  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust. 

S  ig  ned _ _ _ 

Address 


B.  Reminder  post  card  sent  to  black  currant  owners: 


Reminder  Card 


JR.  TRCT  3IAJK  JURRANTS  and  PR57RNT  3 LISTER  RUST 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  received  the  card  from  you 
stating  that  you  have  destroyed  your  cultivated  black  currsnt 
bushes.  The  season  for  the  active  spread  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  on  black  currants  is  rapidly  approaching  and  it 
is  urgent  that  these  bushes  be  destroyed  at  once  in  order 
that  the  blister  rust  may  be  p re vented  from  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  State,  Please  report  the  date  when  you  destroy¬ 
ed  the  bushes. 


Yours  very  truly, 

H.  P.  Barss. 

Collaborate  r. 
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’xhibit  16. 
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COOPERATIVE  BLISTER  RUST  CONTROL  '  . 

Supt,  of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Corvallis,  Oregon. 

October  22nd,  1°23- 


A 


* 


To  the  Teacher: - 

A  Forest  Service  officer  known  throughout  the  Northwest, 
in  speaking  of  our  "blister  rust  educational  campaign,  remarked  tha  t  we 
had  certainly  put  it  across  for  every  little  boy  and  girl  he  met  knew 
all  about  white  pine  blister  rust.  The  credit  for  our  success  belongs 
to  the  teachers. 

We  must  not,  however,  drop  the  matter  here.  There  is  still 
imminent  danger  from  an  invasion  of  blister  rust.  In  fact  the  disease 
may  be  with  us  at  this  time.  If  it  is  we  must  find  it.  In  spite  of 
the  good  work  done  in  locating  the  cultivated  black  currants  and  sub¬ 
sequently  eradicating  them  there  are  still  plantings  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  we  locate  these. 

You  can  help  us  very  materially  if  you  will  again  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  your  pupils.  In  case  you  are  a  new  teacher 
and  have  not  heard  of  this  campaign  you  can  become  familiar  with  it  by 
reading  the  enclosed  questions  and  answers  about  the  disease  and  by 
studying  the  sketch  map.  In  case  you  helped  in  previous  campaigns  these 
questions  and  the  map  will  be  even  more  interesting  to  you. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  what  we  want. 

First.  Since  the  cultivated  black  currant  is  the  most 
serious  plant  we  have  for  harboring  and  spreading  the  disease  we  must 
locate  all  of  these  remaining  in  western  Oregon.  If  a  pupil  locates 
a  planting  have  him  bring  a  leaf  which  you  can  place  in  one  of  the 
small  envelopes.  Then  if  you  will  fill  out  the  blanks  carefully  and 
send  the  envelope  to  us  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Second.  We  must  keep  our  eyes  open  for  the  disease.  This 
is  the  season  to  look  for  it.  That  you  may  not  look  blindly  let  us  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  method  to  you.  If  the  disease  is  in  your  locality 
it  will  be  in  evidence  on  the  cultivated  black  currants,  so  if  you  find 
any  of  these  search  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  very  carefully.  In 
case  you  find  anything  that  looks  suspicious  do  not  rely  too  much  on 
your  own  judgment.  Place  several  leaves,  in  one  of  the  small  envelopes, 
fill  out  the  blanks  just  the  same  and  write  across  the  face  "diseased". 
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We  will  study  it  r-arefully  end  report  to  you  if  you  have  found  the 
disease.  You  know  we  have  the  facilities  fvr  study  inf  these  things. 
In  cose  you  can  find  no  cultivated  black  currants  to  examine  the  next 
most  likely  place  ts  look  for  the  disease  is  on  the  wild  stink  cur¬ 
rant  which  grog’s  along  the  densely  shaded  streams  throughout  western 
Oregon.  If  you  can  find  neither  of  these  examine  other  currants  and 
gooseberries. 

If  you  took  part  in  our  previous  campaigns  we  wish  to 
thank  you,  ,?'e  got  many  records  of  black  currant  plantings.  Whether 
this  is  your  first  season  or  whether  you  have  served  the  state  before 
we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  cooperation  we  are  certain  you  will  give 
us. 

Very  truly  yours > 


H,  P.  Barss, 
Collaborator. 
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exhibit  17. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AROUSIBC-  INTEREST 
in 

TOUTS  PIKE  BLISTER  RUST  AiiOiTO  THU  PUPILS 


i  i 


1.  After  the  teacher  has  read  the  series  of  questions 
end  answers  about  the  cultivated  black  currants  to  the  pupils  they 
may  be  asked  to  write  a  short  composition  explaining  the  relation 
of  the  cultivated  black  currant  to  the  blister  rust  and  why  these 
bushes  should  be  destroyed, 

2.  Again  the  pupil  may  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  to 
a  John  Doe  who  is  supposed  to  have  cultivated  black  currants  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him  whiy  he  should  destroy  his  bushes. 

3-  Pupils  in  the  geography  classes  may  be  asked  to  draw 
sketch  maps  of  Oregon  and  Washington  in  -hich  they  show  the  general 
distribution  of  white  pines  and  of  the  blister  rust. 

4.  Brief  business  letters  may  he  written  by  the  puoils  to 
the  Botany  Department,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
telling  about  the  white  pines  either  native  or  cultivated  in  the 
regions  in  which  they  live.  If  the  pupils  will  enclose  a  bunch  or 
two  of  the  needles  of  the  pines  we  •'111  be  very  glad  to  receive  such 
letters. 


5.  The  more  advanced  classes  may  write  letters  to  the 
Botany  Departmsitt  telling  of  the  different  kinds  of  wild  currants  and 
gooseberries  in  their  sections. 

6.  Field  trips  can  readily  he  planned  to  study  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  white  pines  and  wild  currants  and  gooseberries. 

7.  Your  district  may  be  thoroughly  canvassed  for  culti¬ 
vated  black  currants  and  the  pupils  reouired  to  report  their  f  in. dings 
to  you  in  writing. 

8.  Obedience  to  the  state  law  declaring  the  cultivated 
black  currant  a  nuisance  can  be  made  the  topic  for  a  discussion  in 
citizenship. 

9.  Possibly  friendly  rivalry  can  be  aroused  between  puoils 
or  ^classes  as  to  which  can  locate  the  most  cultivated  black  currant'  . 
plantings, 

10.  If  a  planting  of  cultivated  black  currants  can  be  found 
nearby  and  the  owners  consent  can  be  obtained  it  might  be  well  to  have 
an  entire  class  visit  the  planting  and  search  for  evidence  of  blister 
rust. 
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Exhibit  18.- 
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General  region  in  which  blister  rust  infection  has 
been  found. 


General  distribution  of  -white  and  sugar  pines  in  Oregon. 
Much  of  the  area  indicated  has  only  scattering  trees  but 
a  sufficient  number  to  spread  blister  rust. 
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Exhibit  19., 


A.  Specimen  envelopes  bearing  the  following  outline  were  sent  to  each  teacher 

This  envelope  will  constitute  a  location  record  of  a  cultivated 
blaok  currant  planting  when  the  blanks  are  properly  filled  out  and. 
a  black  currant  leaf  from  the  planting  is  inserted. 

Name  of  owner  of  cultivated  black  currants _ _ 

Oitv  or  Post  Office _ _ _ 

Street  St  No.  or  Rural  Rouse  &  No. _ _ _ 

No.  of  cultivated  black  currant  bushes  in  planting _ 

Name  of  pupil  reporting_ _ _ _ _ 

Name  of  teacher _  _ _ 


3.  The  following  note  to  the  teacher  on  a  piece  of  paper  Z%”  to  5"  was 

clipped  to  each  set  of  specimen  envelopes  that  were  sent  to  each  teachers 


Note  to  the  Teacher:  It  is  not  our  thought  that 
you  shall  distribute  these  env  elope s  to  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  can  handle  them  more  satisfactorily. 

The  idea  is  to  make  each  envelope  used  a  record  of  a 
cultivated  black  currant  planting.  A  single  envelope 
should  never  contain  the  leaves  from  more  than  one 
planting.  In  case  more  envelopes  are  needed  they 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  request.  If  you  think  the 
specimen  is  diseased,  write  "diseased''  on  the  face 
of  the  envelope. 

After  the  pupils  have  all  reported,  the  envelope 
can  be  enclosed  in  the  large  addressed  envelope. 
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Exhibit  20  . 


PLANTS :  THEIR  STRUCTURE,  RELATIONSHIP  A  HD  ORIGIN 
LABORATORY  MANUAL  FOR  STUDY 
Course  102,  General  Botany,  Part  11. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  BOTANY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Corvallis 


THE  WHITE-PINE  BLISTER  RUST 


A  New  menace  to  our  western  white  pine  forests. 

The  white-pine  blister  rust  has  stopped  reforestation  in  Europe 
with  white  pine,  has  destroyed  large  areas  of  white  pine  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  menaces  the  wh  ite  pine  forests  of  the  .Vest,  Its  attacks  are  part¬ 
icularly  severe  upon  young  trees,  although  in  the  west  it  also  attacks  aid 
kills  mature  trees. 

I.  Distribution, 

YPnite  pine  blister  rust  came  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  about 
1900  or  earlier  and  has  spread  rapidly.  It  was  received  in  shipments  of 
white  pine  seedlings.  It  is  now  found  in  MaLnf ,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  ,/isconsin,  Eastern 
Canada.  A  separate  invasion  has  brought  the  disease  into  3ritish  Columbia 
and  Washington, 

The  white-pine  blister  rust,  Oronartium  ribicola  Fisher,  is  a  fungus 
closely  related  to  other  timber  rusts  and  belongs  to  the  same  order  cf  fungi 
as  the  very  destructive  stem  and  leaf  rusts  of  cereals.  They  all  belong  to 
the  class  Basidiomycetes. 

II.  Hosts. 


Two  types  of  host  plants  are  necessary  for  the  life  cycle  of  the 
white,  pine  blister  rust.  It  will  grow  upon  any  of  the  five-needle  pines 
(or  white  pines)  except  Pinus  arizonica  and  Pinus  torreyana,  and  upon 
currants  and  gooseberries,  wild  or  cultivated.  Pinus  arizonica  and  Pinus 
torreyana  are  not  white  pines.  The  white  pines  are  as  follows: 

A,  Pines 

(a)  American 

Eastern  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus  L. ) 

Western  white  pine  (Pinus  monticola  Douglas) 

Sugar  pine  (Pinus  lambertiana  Douglas) 

Limber  pine  (Pinus  flexilis  James) 

YThite  bark  pine  (pinus  albicaulis  Engelm) 

Mexican  white  pine  (pinus  strobiformis  Engelm)5 
Foxtail  pine  (Pinus  balfouriana  A,  Murray) 
Bristle-cone  pine  (Finus  aristata  Engelm) 
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(b)  Foreign 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  six  species  of 
foreign  5  needle  pines  and  10  varieties,  that  ray  become 
hosts  for  the  disease, 

B.  Currants  and  gooseberries  (Ribes  and  Cro  ssu*laria) 

All  species  of  currants  and  gooseberries  may  act  as  the 
alternate  host  for  the  white  pine  blister  rust.  The 
black  currants  (Ribes  nigrum)  are  especially  susceptible, 

111,  Appearance  of  the  disease. 

The  stems  and  branches  of  healthy  young  pines  have  a  more  or  uniform 
diameter,  while  those  affected  vdth  this  disease  always  show  a  marked  swelling. 
On  old  trees  the  disease  is  confined  largely  to  the  smaller  branches  but  nay 
work  from  them  to  the  trunk. 

The  effect  of  the  fungus  is  eventually  to  kill  the  bark  and  cambium 
of  the  parts  attacked.  This  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  affected  branches, 
to  cause  the  death  of  the  parts  beyond  the  girdled  point  and  where  infections 
are  very  numerous  may  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  whole  tree.  A  trunk  girdle 
will  result  in  outright  death.  Young  trees  nay  become  stunted  in  growth. 

Death  may  occur  in  trees  under  25  years  old  on  account  of  trunk 
girdling  caused  by  this  fungous  disease.  Cn  the  Pacific  Coast,  trees,  older 
than  25  years  have  been  killed  by  twig  infection  only,  no  girdling  having 
occurred. 


The  leaves  may  turn  yellowish,  but  this  is  not  common. 

The  fruiting  bodies  on  the  thickened  bark  offer  the  most  certain 
means  of  recognition.  These  appear  from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  the 
middle  of  June.  They  form  whitish  blisters  which  when  ruptured  allow  the 
escape  of  clouds  of  bright  yellow  spores, 

Cn  Currants  and  gooseberries,  the  white  pine  blister  rust  occurs 
only  upon  the  leaves,  where  it  produces  two  kinds  of  spores. 

1.  The  first  or  summer  form  (Uredinio spore) 

Occurs  on  lower  side  of  leaf  as  small,  mealy,  bright 
yellow  masses  hardly  larger  than  a  pin  head.  In  the 
East  from  middle  of  June  until  the  leaves  fall.  In 
the  West  urediniospores  may  be  formed  from  about  Hay  1st 
until  the  leaves  fall,  however,  they  are  very  scarce 
after  October  1st. 

2.  The  second  or  autumn  form  (Teliospores) 

Occurs  as  small  groups  of  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve 
short,  hairy  outgrowths  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
which  are  brownish  in  color.  In  the  East  from  latter 
part  of  July  until  the  leaves  fall.  In  British  Jolumbia 
they  may  be  found  as  early  as  June  1st. 
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IV.  Life  History  of  the  Disease 


I 


After  the  white  pines  become  infected,  from  two  to  six  or  more 
years  are  usually  required  before  there  is  any  external  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  Swellings  of  the  bark  first  appear  and  the 
healthy  green  color  of  the  bark  changes t o  a  reddish  or  yellowish  color. 

In  the  spring  small  drops  of  a  clear,  sweetish  fluid  exude  from  these 
swellings.  The  small  spores  contained  within  this  fluid  are  called 
pyono spores,  but  they  have  no  known  function.  They  do,  however,  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  disease. 

Very  soon  after  pycnospores  discharge,  white  blisters,  as  large 
as  a  child's  finger  nail,  appear;  they  soon  break  open  and  the  bright 
yellow  aeoiosoores  are  blown  away  by  the  wind.  These  spores  cannot  cause 
infection  on  pine  but  only  on  currant  or  gqo^eberry  leaves.  They  are  long- 
lived  and  may  be  carried  for  many  miles.  If  the  required  amount  of  moisture 
and  the  proper  temperature  is  present,  the  aeciospores  falling  on  the  leaf 
geminate  sending  out  a  small  germ  tube  which  enters  the  tissues, living 
parasitically  upon  them.  After  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  12-14  days 
a  new  crop  of  spores  is  produced,  which  always  appear  on  the  lower  surface. 
These  new  spores  are  quire  distinct  from  those  on  the  pine.  They  are  called 
uredinio spores  and  may  cause  a  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  from  currants 
or  gooseberry  to  currant  or  gooseberry.  A  new  crop  of  urediniospores 
being  produced  with  each  infection.  These  cannot  infect  pines. 

From  the  latter  part  of  July  until  the  leaves  fall  the  same 
infections  that  produced  the  urediniospores  may  produce  still  another  type 
of  spore.  These  new  spores  are  produced  on  short,  stout  threads,  or  spore 
horns,  in  groups  of  three  to  ten  or  twelve  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long.  These  spores  are  called  teliospores.  They  are  not  scattered  but 
germinate  where  they  arise  each  sending  out  a  short  thread  on  which  four 
tiny  spores  basidiospores  (sporidia)  are  borne  and  discharged  into  the  air. 

These  cannot  infect  currants  or  gooseberries  but  can  infect  the  pine  through 
the  stomata  of  the  needles.  Their  life,  however,  does  not  exceed  eight  minutes, 
hence  they  cannot  infect  pines  very  far  away  from  the  bushes  on  which  they 
were  produced.  This  infection  takes  place  mostly  in  late  summer  or  fall. 

This  completes  the  account  of  the  life  history  of  this  very  destructive 
timber  disease. 

See  the  chart  of  the  life  cycle  of  white-pine  blister  rust  on  page  55. 
V.  Control. 

’Chat  car:  be  done  for  the  control?  This  question  will  be  the  aibject 
of  a  lecture  by  professor  H.  ?.  Barss,  head  of  the  Department  c£  Botany  and 
Plant  pathology  at  O.A.O.,  and  member  of  the  Rxeoutive  Committee  appointed 
by  the  V/hite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Conference  for  the  .Vest  held  in  Portland, 

Oregon,  December  1922. 

See  page  66  for  a  statement  on  the  work  of  the  office  of  Blister 
Rust  Control. 
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.  C IASS IFICATION 
of 

Vfliite  Pine  Blister  Rust 

( Group )  Thai lophyte 

( Blass)  Basidiomycetes 

(Sub-class)  Protobasidiomycetes 
(Order)  Ured  inales 
(Family)  Uridinaceae 

(Technical  name)  Cronartium  ribicola  Fischer 

(Genus)  (species)  (authority) 
(Common  name)  .Yhite-pine  blister  rust 

WRITTEN  REPORT 


Prepare  report  on  the  result  s  of  your  observations  on  the  specimens 
of  white  pine  blister  rust. 


REFERENCES 


Anonymous 

.  1922  Pine  Blister  Rust  in  British  Columbia 
Amer.  Forestry  28:125.  Feb.  1922. 


Anonymous 

1922  '.Thite-pine  blister  rust  in  the  Je s -era  United  States 
U.S.D.A.  Giro.  225:3-7.  Figs.  1-9  (5  colored)  June  1922. 


Cooley,  R.  H. 

1918  Parasitism,  morphology,  and  cytology  of  Cronartium  ~ibicola. 
Jour.  Agric.,Res.  15:619-660.  Fig*  1  pis.  48-59  Dec.  23,  1918. 

Betwiler,  S.  3. 

1923  Spare  the  currant  and  spoil  the  pine. 

Amer.  Forestry  29:337-340.  Illus.  June  1923. 

Detwiler,  S.  B. 

1921  Safeguarding  the  white  pine  crop. 

Amer.  Forestry  27:7-11.'  Illus,  January  1921. 

Detwiler,  S,  3. 

1922  Blister  Rust  appears  in  Puget  Sound  region, 

Amer.  Forestry  28:97-98.  Feb.  1922, 

Spaulding,  Perley 

1915  the  white-pine  blister  rust, 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers’  3ul.  7:2:1-15  Figs.  1-5  pi.  1.  June  9,  1916. 

Report  on  V/hite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control  for  1918.  Bui,  2.  For  1919 
Bui.  4,  Published  by  the  American  Plant  Pest  Committee. 

Foradditional  reference  on  the  white-pine  blister  rust  see  the  Agricultural 
Index  in  the  0.  A.  C.  Library. 

***** 

ALL  SCIENCE  IS  PURE  SCIENCE.  ONLY  PURE  SCIENCE  CAN  BE  APPLIED. 
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WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST 

(Oronartium  ribioola  Fische 
Diagram  of  life  cycle 
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V/ORK  OF  THE  OFFICE  07  BLISTER  RUST  CONTROL 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Statement  Prepared  by 
L.  N.  Goodding 

Stationed  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

The  United  States  Government  maintains  experimental  plots  in  two 
localities  in  British  Columbia.  In  one  of  them  all  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  native  currants  and  gooseberries  are  grown  and  thd.  r 
behavior  toward  Blister  Rust  is  studied.  Here  we  are  learning  that  certain 
species  are  very  susceptible  while  others  are  relatively  immune  to  the 
disease,  knowledge  of  great  value  when  local  control  is  r  esorted  to.  In 
the  other  locality  a  large  circular  area,  in  a  heavily  diseased  region  has 
been  cleared  of  all  currants  and  gooseberries  and  white  pines.  Young  white  pines 
clear  of  the  disease  have  been  planted  in  rows  radiating  from  the  center. 

Here  it  is  hoped  valuable  information  can  be  gained  about  the  distance  and  rate 
of  spread  from  diseased  Ribes  to  pines. 

The  United  States  government  also  cooperates  with  the  Canadian 
government  in  studying  the  disease  under  natural  conditions.  It  must 
be  remembered  here  that  Canada  has  large  areas  of  diseased  pines  in 
the  Northwest,  ?/hereas,  the  disease  in  United  States  as  far  as  known 
is  confined  to  Ribes.  Three  diseased  pines  were  found  in  Y/e stern  Uashirgton 
and  these  were  removed. 

In  cooperation  with  the  states  the  Federal  Government  is  eradi¬ 
cating  the  cultivated  black  currant  as  it  is  well  established  that  this  is 
the  most  susceptible  host.  Eradication  work  is  going  on  in  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon  and  to  some  extent  in  California. 

Local  control,  i.e.,  the  removal  of  all  Ribes  in  white  pine  areas, 
is  well  under  way  in  Northern  Idaho,  under  government  supervision.  Although 
the  disease  is  not  present  at  this  time  its  advent  is  inevitable.  As  the 
disease  approaches  larger  and  larger  areas  are  to  be  placed  under  local  control. 

No  problem  of  the  proportions  of  this  one  can  be  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone,  so  a  wide  program  of  education  through  the  press, 
the  schools,  and  state  and  federal  organizations  is  being  carried  on.  In 
this  connection  all  possible  agencies  are  brought  into  cooperation. 

Federal  men  are  kept  in  the  field  most  of  the  year,  scouting  fcr  the 
disease  and  for  cultivated  black  currants,  eradicating  black  currants,  getting 
the  distribution  of  the  native  Ribes  and  white  pines  and  determining  to  some 
extent  ecological  conditions.  Certain  men  are  given  special  problems  such 
as  the  determination  of  the  climatic  factors  which  control  the  direction,  rate 
and  time  of  spread  of  the  disease. 

State  and  Federal  men  maintain  quarantines  which  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  currants,  gooseberries  and  white  pines  from  the  eastern  diseased 
areas  to  the  west.  Likewise,  a  quarantine  is  maintained  against  the  State  of 
.Washington, 

All  the  work  is  directed  from  the  Western  Office  in  Spokane,  v/adiington. 
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Washington 


Work  under  Project  2  in  Washington  consisted  of  cultivated  black 
currant  eradication,  general  educational  work,  nursery  inspection,  aid 
scouting  for  the  disease.  This  work  was  carried  on  without  the  basis  of 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Igriculture, 
and  was  directed  from  the  Spokane  office. 

Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication. 

Cultivated  black  currant  erarication  was  carried  on  in  Washington 
from  May  1  to  August  15.  Two  two-man  crews  were  in  the  field  for  this 
period.  The  work  was  confined  to  the  four  northeastern  counties.  The 
plants  were  located  by  the  crews  and  the  owners  were  then  asked  to  remove 
them,  to  protect  the  white  pine  timber. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  results  of  this  work: 

Table  1  c, 

Status  Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication  .Work, 

.'Washington,  November  30,  1923. 


County 

Eradicated 

Not  Erad: 

. oated 

Total 

p  lan  t  i  ng  s :  P  lan t  s 

Plantings 

Plants 

Plant  in 

gs  :Plants 

Ferry 

34 

:  250 

2 

16 

36 

:  256 

Pend  Oreille 

9 

:  26 

8 

44 

17 

:  70 

Spokane 

177 

:  864 

39 

387 

216 

:1251 

Stevens 

84 

:  432 

5 

23 

89 

:  455 

Total 

304 

1,572 

54 

470 

358 

2,042 

All  cases  of  plants  not  eradicated  are  still  pending.  Further 
efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  the  removal  of  these  plants. 

Nursery  Inspection. 

During  the  past  field  season  a  thorough  inspection  has  been  made 
of  the  nurseries  of  7/ashington.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  determine  if 
blister  rust  existed  in  any  nursery,  from  which  it  might  be  spread  by  plant 
shipments.  An  examination  of  the  nursery  inspection  records  of  this  office 
for  previous  years  indicated  which  of  the  '.Washington  nurseries  handled 
currants,  gooseberries,  or  white  pines.  These,  together  with  any  recently 
established  nurseries,  were  visited.  A  total  of  sixty-three  nurseries,  in 
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twelve  counties  was  inspected.  Seventeen  of  these  nurseries  had  cultivated 
black  currants,  with  a  total  of  1,039  bushes*  At  the  time  of,  or  31  ortly 
after  inspection,  eleven  of  these  nurseries  destroyed  th  ir  cultivated 
black  currants.  The  cultivated  black  currants  in  the  remaining  6  nurseries 
are  being  destroyed  by  order  of  the  'Jashington  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture*  The  following  report  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Root  gives  the  details  cf  this 
work : 


NURSERY  INSPECTION  IN  JASHINGTON 
SEASON  1923 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Washington  nurseries  inspected  during  the 
season  of  1923.  The  list  includes  those  which  have  Ribes  or  white  pine  and  new 
nurseries  or  nursery  prospects  which  have  been  "followed  up". 


Table  20. 


Nursery 

County 

Town 

No.  31. 
Currants 

Ri  jes 
R.c  0. 

No. 

Fine 

Remarks 

J.  0.  Eittell 

Adams 

Ritzville 

. 

8 

_ 

Home  use  only 

Home  Nursery 

Benton 

Richland 

1 

293 

- 

31. cu. removed  1923. 

Kennewick  Nursery 

n 

Kennewick 

- 

- 

- 

Given  up  growing  Ribes 

F. .  E .  Green 

n 

ft 

- 

135 

- 

31. cu. removed  1922. 

Prosser  Nursery 

it 

Prosser 

- 

40 

- 

it  n  n  n 

Mi lot  -  Mills 

Chelan 

fenatchee 

- 

185 

- 

it  n  n  fi 

Columbia  &  Okanogan 
Chelan  Greenhse.  & 

rr 

n 

2425 

— 

rt  it  n  it 

l.urs.  Co. 

i? 

Chelan 

11 

27 

- 

Ison  Skaggs 

11 

./ena  tehee 

- 

- 

- 

Strawberries  only 

Geo.  larner 

it 

11 

- 

- 

- 

Seeds  only 

Okanogan  Valley  Nurs. 

Okanogan 

Tonasket 

- 

- 

- 

Trees  only 

Johnson  4  Thayer 

Tf 

Okanogan 

"" 

— 

"for  own 
orchard 

7a Iter  May 

n 

It 

- 

- 

- 

Trees  only. 

Sudbury  Nursery 

King 

Bothell 

2 

250 

- 

mostly  ornamentals. 

Bonne  11  Nursery 

T? 

Seattle 

- 

150 

161 

Rl.Cu. removed  1922. 

Seattle  Nursery 

ft 

1 

90 

- 

"  "  "  1923. 

Hopkins  Nursery 

n 

Tukwi la 

• 

50 

- 

■  "  *  1922. 

Benton  Jet, Nursery 

tt 

Benton  Juct. 

- 

45 

- 

"  "  "  1922. 

'Whitney  Nursery 

P 

Seattle 

225 

- 

Sells  few  Ribes. 

Murphy T  s  Nursery 

If 

tl 

8 

- 

3 

Bio Cu. removed  1923. 

Chas.  H.  Jaight 

rr 

If 

- 

- 

Pines  removed  1923. 

Lester  4  Monohan 

IT 

ft 

12 

- 

Bl.cu, removed  1923. 

Peter  Keirpf  : 

ft 

It 

- 

27 

- 

Christopher  Nursery 

»? 

Christopher 

5 

250 

- 

Bl.cu. removed  1923. 

King’s  Nursery 

ft 

Seattle 

45 

295 

- 

L  lalmo  ’  s  Nursery 

t? 

Ge or get own 

2 

15000 

17 

Bl.cu. removed  1923. 

Burdett  Co. 

rr 

Seattle 

8 

25 

7 

n  1*  n  p 
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Nursery 

Gounty 

Town 

No.  Bl. 
.Warrants 

Riues 

.  . 

No. 

ine 

Remarks 

Otto  Heege 

King 

Seattle 

. 

. 

. 

J.  A.  Boyoe  Nursery 

tf 

ff 

211 

- 

- 

Bl.cu, removed  1923. 

Green’s  Nursery 

n 

ft 

- 

60 

- 

Home  use. 

'.orris  Nursery 

ft 

t» 

- 

1 

1 

P.  monticola. 

Evergreen  Nursery 

rt 

Med ina 

- 

300 

- 

Bl. ou, removed  1922. 

Kirkland  Home  Nurs. 

ft 

Kirkland 

1 

30 

- 

Richmond  Nursery 

ft 

Richmond  Beach 

- 

75 

124 

Bl. cu. removed  1922. 

Moore '  s  Nursery 

Kitsap 

Poulcbo 

- 

- 

- 

tf  rt  if  if 

Frank  J.  Schricker 

It 

hremerton 

- 

- 

- 

Ornamentals  only. 

E.  H.  Urban 

ff 

If 

- 

- 

- 

Grapes  only. 

Mt.  Adams  Nursery 

Klickitat 

Husum 

- 

- 

- 

Trees  only. 

.mite  Salmon  Nurs. 

If 

’White  Salmon 

- 

- 

- 

ft  ft 

Townsend  Nursery 

Lewi  s 

Gentralia 

- 

900 

- 

Skookura  Nursery 

ff 

ff 

- 

2300 

- 

Fairview  Nursery 

ft 

Ghehalis 

- 

- 

- 

Flowers  only. 

Geo.  I.  ,/ibra 

If 

tf 

- 

- 

- 

Greenhouse. 

Mietke’s  Nurs, 

Pierce 

Tacoma 

- 

- 

8 

Frank  F.  Williams 

ft 

If 

- 

15 

1 

Bl.cu. removed  1922. 

Rosecroft  Nursery 

1? 

3  uraner 

22 

IS 6000 

- 

Bl. cur. removed  1923. 

G.  E.  Davis 

Joodland  Park 

ff 

ft 

— 

10000 

— 

Bl.cu, re moved  1922. 

Floral  Go. 

tf 

1! 

- 

- 

- 

Greenhouse  Sc  Grnamen. 

Jas.  Stafford 

»» 

ff 

2300 

— 

Raises  for  fruit 
and  sells  some. 

Ben the in’s  Nurs. 

ff 

Gardenville 

- 

325 

5 

Bl.cu. removed  1922. 

Geo.  Lawler 

Western  Wash,  Exp. 

n 

If 

8 

8 

tf  tf  Tf  ff 

Station 

tt 

Puyallup 

- 

1400 

- 

f7  t*  ft  ft 

KoOormaok  Bros. 

it 

Tac  oma 

- 

- 

- 

Deale  r 

A.  H.  Melavitch 

ti 

ft 

- 

- 

- 

tf 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Turner 

n 

n 

- 

- 

- 

Flov/e  rs . 

Puyallup  Nursery 

n 

Puyal lup 

- 

2S8 

- 

Yokes  Nursery 

it 

If 

- 

450 

- 

Mt .  7e rn  on  Nurse ry 

Skagit 

Mt .  V ern  on 

— 

15 

1 

Removed  31  whit 

Pine  1923. 

Meadowdale  Nursery 

Snohomish 

lieadowdale 

65 

“ 

Bl. cu, removed  1922. 
White  pines  1923. 

^dmunds  Nursery 

ft 

Edmunds 

- 

1200 

21 

?.  monticola. 

Sullivan  Nursery 
Everett  Fruit 

IT 

Everett 

— 

1 

30 

P.  monticola. 

Dealers,  may  red  se 

1  Products  Go. 

Ii.  H.  Peterson 

If 

ft 

Rioes  in  future. 
Removed  Red. cu. last 

&  Sons 

ff 

ft 

— 

yr.no  longer  dealer 
in  them. 

Overman  Nursery 

Spoken  e 

Spokane 

- 

31 

- 

Bl. cu. removed  1922. 

S.  0.  Balzer 

ff 

If 

- 

7 

— 

( 


Nursery 

County 

Town 

No.  Bl. 
Jur rants 

/Ribes 
R.  ?-:Gr 

No. 

Fine 

Remarks 

H.  L.  Olson 

Spokane 

Spokane 

5 

. 

3 

Bl.cu, removed  1923. 

Krause  Nursery 

ft 

If 

- 

185 

10 

"  n  "  1922. 

Spokane  Nursery 

If 

Spokane 

- 

14 

- 

ft  »f  n  n 

Riverside  Nursery 

ft 

ft 

700 

1645 

47 

"  "  "  1923. 

Jity  Park  Nursery 

ft 

ft 

- 

100 

15 

"  "  "  1922. 

Bade  Bros, 

./alia  V/alla 

'./alia  ./alia 

53 

Ornamentals  &  Fruit 
Trees. 

Adolph  Allenbaoh 

,/hatcom 

Bellingham 

— 

T/hite  line  Removed 
1922. 

Meridian  Greenhouse 

ft 

IT 

- 

16 

4 

Bay  View  Jemetery  Kur 

ft 

ft 

- 

48 

11 

Bl.cu. removed  1922 . 

Bellingham  Nurse  ry 

n 

n 

- 

252 

- 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

Jyrus  Applegat 

Yakima 

Yakima 

1 

18 

- 

"  "  "  1923. 

Hamilton  Nursery 

ft 

t* 

Trees  only  Few  red 
cu.&  gooseberries 
for  home  use. 

Yakima  5:  Jolumbia 

River  Nursery 

n 

ft 

200 

1850 

- 

Naches  Hts, Nursery 

ft 

Naches 

15 

150 

- 

(Yakima  Talley 
(Toppenish  Nurs. 

( ,7as hingto n  Nurs, 

ft 

Toppenish 

5 

40000 

Bl.cu. removed  1923. 

Fruitvale  Nursery 

IT 

Yakima 

- 

- 

- 

Trees  only. 

-Lngal Is  Nursery 

ft 

/alia  to 

- 

- 

- 

ft  ff 

The  above  list  comprises  85  nurseries  or  nursery  prospects.  Three  nurseries 
have  removed  their  white  pines  since  1922, 


The  following  nurseries  still  possess  black  currants 

Table  21. 


Jhelan  Greenhouse  & 


Nursery  Jo. 
Sudbury  Nursery 
Kirkland  Home  Nurs. 
J.  P.  King 
Yakima  &  Jolumbia 


Jhelan 


Paver  Nursery 
Naches  Height  Nurs. 


: Jhelan 
: Bothell 
:  Kirkland 
:  Seattle 


11  Black 

2  " 


Jur  rants 

It 


1  " 
45 


ft 

ft 


: Yakima 
:  laches 


200 

15 


ft 

f? 


ft 

I? 


A  careful  inspection  of  the  above  nurseries  revealed  no  blister  rust 
infection  either  on  the  pines  or  Ribes. 


i  s. 


c 


Scouting  for  the  Disease 


Vr 


In  addition  to  the  soouting  for  the  disease  carried  on  in  conjunction 
with  the  cultivated  black  currant  e  rad i cation  work,  additional  scouting  for  the 
disease  was  carried  on  later  in  the  season.  Three  crews  were  in  the  field 
during  September  and  October,  soouting  in  the  northern  portion  of  Washington 
east  of  the  Cascades,  As  a  result  of  this  scouting  20  cultivated  black  currents 
were  found  infected  at  Danville,  Ferry  County,  30  cultivated  black  currants 
and  1  cultivated  red  currant  were  found  infected  at  Chesaw,  2  cultivated  black 
currants  infected  at  Loomis,  1  cultivated  black  currant  at  Mol  son,  5  cultivated 
black  currants  at  Oroville,  and  4  cultivated  black  currants  at  Tonasket,  Okanogan^. 
County,  These  infected  plants  were  out  of  a  total  of  1604  cultivated  black 
currants  and  2731  wild  Ribes  inspected. 

Of  the  63  currant  plants  found  infected  in  eastern  Washington,  1 
plant  was  a  cultivated  red  currant,  and  62  were  cultivated  black  currants. 

The  single  red  currant  bush  had  very  slight  infection  on  only  3  leaves. 

This  plant  was  growing  in  actual  contact  with  a  cultivated  black  currant 
bush  on  which  3 of  the  leaves  were  quite  heavily  infected. 

The  infections  in  Ferry  and  Okanogan  Counties  constitute  an 
admirable  example  of  the  efficacy  of  cultivated  black  currant  eradication 
in  delaying  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Extensive  examination  of  wild  Ribes 
in  this  region  fai  led  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  cultivated 
black  currants  in  Ferry  and  Okanogan  Counties  were  the  obvious  oause  of  the 
disease  appearing  there. 

Out  of  the  ten  infected  plantings  in  eastern  Y/ashington,  four  were 
voluntarily  destroyed  by  the  owners.  The  remaining  six  plantings  are  being 
removed  by  order  of  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  cooperation  of  Mr,  0.  L.  Robinson,  Supervisor  of  Horticulture, 

Scouting  for  the  Disease  -  7/estem  Washington, 

During  the  late  fall  of  1923,  two  ratal  carried  on  a  limited  amount 
of  scouting  for  the  disease  in  western  Washington,  Because  of  the  time  and 
expense  involved,  no  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  entire  area  of  western 
.Yashington,  Infection  was  found  at  eight  points  in  six  oounties.  The  re¬ 
sults,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  would  indicate  that  the  rust  is 
prevalent  over  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

Table  22. 

Scouting,  Ye  stem  Washington. 


County 

Town 

Species 

1  o  .Plant s  inf ected 

Thurston 

j^elm 

Cult  iva bed  Black 

Currants 

10 

Kitsap 

Port  Orchard 

Ribes  bract eosum 

2 

King 

: Silver  Lake 

Cultivated  Black 

Currants 

2 

»l 

.  n  n 

Ribes  bracteosum 

3 

Mason 

jShelton 

n  ti 

3 

Jeff  e  rson 

:Hadlock 

r?  ft 

2 

Snohomish 

:  Everett 

ft  It 

2 

If 

:  Stan  wood 

TI  ft 

1 
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During  the  spring  of  1923,  limited  scouting  in  areas  which  had 
showed  heavy  Ribes  infection  the  preceding  fall  failed  to  show  the  presence 
of  infected  pines  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 


British  Columbia. 


Scouting  for  the  Disease. 

In  conjunction  with  the  scouting  for  the  disease  in  northeastern 
,7a  suing  ton  and  northern  Idaho  in  September  and  October,  scouting  was  also 
performed  in  southern  3ritish  Jolumbia  along  the  border  from  3-rand  Forks, 
British  Jolumbia,  east  to  Jranbrook,  British  Jolumbia.  This  work  was  done 
because  of  the  relatively  greater  abundance  of  cultivated  black  currants  just 
across  the  line,  and  consequent  larger  chance  of  finding  infection  olose  to 
our  white  pine  areas. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  nearly  22,000  cultivated  black  currants 
were  inspected.  Two  infected  plantings  of  cultivated  black  currants  were 
found  at  Nelson  B.  J.,  and  one  at  Grand  Forks,  B.  J.  No  infection  was  found 
on  wild  Pdbes. 


Jalif  omia. 


No  work  under  Project  2  was  carried  on  in  Jalifornia  during  1S23, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  of  shortage  of  funds  this  office  was  unable  to  give 
Jalifornia  the  assistance  of  one  of  its  men  in  carrying  on  a  culti vatea  black 
currant  campaign  in  Jalifornia  on  a  permanent  basis. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  rust  is  approaching  Jalifornia  from  the 
northward,  it  was  felt  that  the  greatest  immediate  protection  to  the  sugar 
pine  stands  of  that  state  would  be  gained  by  concentration  on  the  removal  of 
cultivated  black  currants  from  the  coast  region  of  Oregon. 

3.  As  the  rust  is  much  nearer  the  Inland  Bmpire  white  pine  stands 
than  the  sugar  pine  stands  of  Jalifornia,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  first 
carry  on  intensive  work  in  the  Inland  Bmpire. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  0.  3.  Detwiler’s  trip  to  California,  in  August, 
1S23,  hr.  3.  H.  Hecke,  Director,  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  institute  a  cultivated  black  currant  eradication 
campaign  in  that  state  through  the  activities  of  the  Jounty  Horticultural 
Commissioners  and  their  deputies,  assisted  by  this  office.  In  response  to 
instructions  from  Hr.  Detwiler,  I-Ir.  3.  N.  Jyokoff  immediately  proceeded  to 
California,  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  such  a  campaign.  At  a  meeting  in 
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Sacramento,  Jalifornia,  on  August  9,  at  which  Mr,  L.  A,  Strong,  Jhief, 

Bureau  of  Plant  uarantine,  Jalifornia  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr, 
Detwiler  and  Mr,  Hy  ok  off  were  present,  it  was  considered  advisable  by  M.r, 

Strong  to  start  such  work  in  southern  California,  In  response  to  a  request 
from  Mr,  Strong,  Mr,  .Vyokoff  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles,  Jalifornia,  Cn  August 
17,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Los  Angeles,  attended  by  Mr,  Strong,  Mr,  J,  H,  Y ary, 
Deputy  Quarantine  Officer,  California  State  Department  of  Agri culture,  Mr, 
Yyckoff,  and  che  Jounty  Horticultural  Jommissioners  of  San  Diego,  Imperial, 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Yentura,  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties.  At  this  meeting,  plans  were  laid  for  an  active  campaign  by  the 
Horticultural  Jommissioners  of  these  counties,  to  secure  the  eradication  of 
cultivated  black  currants.  This  campaign  was  to  be  assisted  by  this  office  by 
the  preparation  of  educational  and  publicity  matter,  to  be  issued  to  the  several 
Jommissioners  through  Mr,  Strong’s  office. 


On  August  21,  Hr.  Yyckoff  returned  to  Spokane,  and  immediately  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Strong  such  information  on  bliste  r  rust,  white  pine  values 
in  Jalifornia,  and  successful  educational  and  publicity  methods  used  in  the 
Northwest  as  was  considered  to  be  of  value  for  this  work.  The  following  matter 

was  sent  to  ’:r.  Strong  with  the  letter  as  given  below: 

*  *  * 

Spokane,  Washington. 

August  27th,  1923. 


Mr.  Lee  A.  Strong, 

Jhief  Quarantine  Officer, 

State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Sacramento,  Jalifornia. 

Dear  Mr.  Strong :- 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  suggested  at  Los  Angeles 
the  early  part  of  August  I  am  enclosing  herewith  some  information 
on  the  value  and  uses  of  sugar  pine  and  some  other  matter  which 
may  be  of  use  in  the  eradication  work  in  Jalifornia. 

Por  the  work  as  planned  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
following  supplies  might  be  issued  to  the  Jounty  Horticultural 
Commissioners,  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  their  District  In- 
spec  to  rs : 

1.  All  old  l’ecords  of  cultivated  black  currant  plantings. 

2.  Ribes  census  cards, 

3.  Release  statements. 

4.  Jalifornia  Ribes  keys. 
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h!r.  Strong. 


August  27th,  1923 


5.  Questions  and  answers  concerning  blister  rust. 

6.  dotation  giving  distinguishing  characters  of  cultivated 
black  currant. 

7.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  226. 

The  old  records  of  cultivated  black  currant  plantings,  in¬ 
cluding  those  made  last  year,  are  in  your  office.  Those  for  south¬ 
ern  California,  which  were  recently  sent  to  hr.  Vary's  office,  I 
segregated  according  to  counties  and  left  with  hr.  Vary.  A  few 
records  for  northern  California  were  found  with  them.  I  have  segre¬ 
gated  these  out,  and  am  returning  them  herewith  to  you. 

While  in  Los  Angeles,  you  told  me  that  you  had  some  of 
the  Ribes  census  cards  on  hand.  If  your  present  supoly  is  not 
sufficient,  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  more. 

Some  time  ago,  hr.  Kecke  stated  to  Dr.  heinecke  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  issue  the  Rioes  keys  of  California  to  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  and  District  Inspectors  if  a 
sufficient  supply  was  available,  vie  are  now  having  a  considerable 
number  of  these  booklets  prepared  in  the  Washington  office,  and 
they  will  be  available  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  near  future. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  require  an  additional  supply 
of  Circular  226,  and  I  can  send  then  to  you  at  once. 

The  publicity  natter  which  I  am  sending  consists  largely 
of  pertinent  extracts  from  various  publications.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  in  final  form  for  use,  but  I  thought  that  it  would 
probably  better  suit  your  needs  as  I  have  given  it,  as  it  can 
then  be  used  in  any  way  which  seems  to  you  advisable. 

\7e  are  fairly  well  equipped  at  this  office  to  do  mimeo¬ 
graphing,  and  possibly  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  this  way,  If 
you  want  any  of  these  forms  or  notations  mimeographed,  just  let 
me  know  how  many  are  needed,  and  we  shall  get  them  out. 

I  shall  be  greatly  interested  in  hearing  from  you, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  state  you  contemplate 
working  at  the  present  time,  and  the  progress  of  the  work.  Please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  me  or  this  office  for  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  assist  you. 


srw  ca. 


Sincerely  yours, 
(3.)  Stephen  N.  iyokoff, 


Pathologist. 
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DESTROY  CULTIVATED  BIACK  BURRANT  TO  SAVE  .TESTE RN  VHIT3  ,  INES 


I 


3y  Samuel  B,  Detwiler 

Pathologist  in  Charge,  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control,  Bureau  of  Pr.mt  Industry, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Jestem  United  States,  white  pine  blister  rust  presents 
a  more  serious  problem.  It  was  first  found  in  British  Columbia  and  west¬ 
ern  Washington  in  the  Autumn  of  1921.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ko rthwest- 
ern  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  deter¬ 
mined  the  extent  of  the  rust  outbreak  in  1922.  The  blister  rust  was  found 
to  have  been  pres  nt  on  planted  white  pine  in  Vancouver,  3.C.  as  early  as 
1910,  These  trees  were  purchased  in  1910  from  a  nursery  in  Prance,  and 
are  probably  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  rust.  This  French 
nursery  also  shipped  white  pines  infected  with  blister  rust  into  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  in  1910.  At  that  time  there  were  no  quarantines  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  prohibit  importation  of  white  pines  from  abroad. 

Assuming  Vancouver  as  the  center  of  spread,  the  present  known  ■ 
distribution  of  the  rust  is  north  (on  pines  and  currants)  to  the  limits  of 
white  pine  growth ;  east  (on  pines  mad  currants;  to  Revelstoke  and  Beaten, 

3.  C.,  and  south  (on  cultivated  black  currants;  through  western  .7 ashington 
to  the  Columbia  River.  The  infection  area  lies  within  a  triangle  of  coun¬ 
try  approximately  300  miles  on  a  side.  3eaton  is  about  100  miles  north  of 
Idaho,  and  white  pine  growth  is  continuous  from  this  point  into  the  United 
States. 


The  blister  rust  has  shown  unprecedented  severity  of  damage  in 
western  British  Columbia.  large  trees  are  killed  as  readily  and  rapidly 
as  small  ones.  The  western  white  pines  growing  close  to  infected  currants 
are  killed  by  innumerable  blister  rust  cankers  on  the  twigs.  Cor  example, 
over  200  cankers  were  counted  on  only  two  branches  of  one  heavily  infected 
tree.  In  this  ’wav  a  tree  is  killed  in  much  less  time  than  where  a  single 
branch  is  attacked,  and  the  fungus  grows  back  on  the  branch  until  it 
reaches  and  girdles  the  trunk.  The  western  white  pine  is  even  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  blister  rust  attack  than  the  eastern  white  pine,  and  conditions 
in  the  Jest  favor  an  epidemic  of  great  destructive  force. 

The  fungus  is  permanently  established  in  the  Jest,  but  its  spread 
can  be  delayed  and  controlled.  A  constructive  program  of  action  against 
the  disease  was  recommended  by  the  third  /esterr.  'Shite  Pine  Blister  Rust 
Bonference,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  November,  1922,  as  follows: 

Rigid  enforcement  of  quarantines  to  prevent  introduction  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  at  points  where  it  is  not  yet  present. 

Abandonment  in  the  western  States  of  the  growing  of  cultivated  black 
currants,  the  most  susceptible  host  plant  of  the  blister  rust  and  one  of 
the  most  active  agents  concerned  in  its  spread. 
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Experiments  in  the  regions  where  white  pine  is  of  greatest  present 
and  future  i  iportunce,  to  determine  the  most  economical  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  looal  control. 

Investigation  of  the  scientific  facts  of  this  disease  in  the  best, 
its  rate  of  progress  and  damage,  susceptibility  of  host  plants,  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  natural  factors  which  may  be  used  to  retard  spread  or  to  in- 
ci-ease  effectiveness  of  control  work. 

Educational  and  demonstrati enal  work  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
best  methods  of  controlling  the  disease  as  rapidly  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able  through  cooperation  with  State,  private  and  other  agencies  respon- 
siole  for  the  protection  and  managei.nent  of  western  forests. 

The  work  which  is  being  undertaken  in  the  Zest  is  a  vigorous  effort 
to  reduce  losses  from  the  rust  to  the  economic  minimum.  It  contemplates 
delaying  the  progress  of  the  disease,  protecting  uninfected  areas  as  long 
as  this  can  be  done  at  reasonable  cost,  and  meanwhile  developing  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  best  methods  of  local  control  for  commercially  important  white 
pine  areas. 


There  is  every  indication  that  local  control  will  be  as  effective 
in  protecting  the  white  pines  of  the  '.Test  as  it  is  in  the  East.  The  exact 
cost  of  such  local  protection,  and  therefore  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
practicable  under  western  forest  conditions,  remains  largely  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  .Preliminary  experiments  in  Idaho  in  1922  indicate  that  the  wild 
currants  can  be  destroyed  over  large  tracts  of  mature  timber  at  an  annual 
cost  of  5  cents  to  12  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  merchantable  white  pine. 
The  annual  charge  for  blister  rust  protection  in  young  western  white  pine 
stands  in  Idaho  probably  will  average  less  than  25  cents  per  acre  and  nay 
possibly  be  as  low  as  5  cents  per  acre  per  year  under  improved  methods. 

The  war  against  cultivated  black  currant  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  effort  to  delay  the  rapid  spread  of  the  blister  rust.  Dr.  J. 

3.  Boyce,  of  the  Office  of  Forest  Pathology,  who  directed  the  Federal  field 
investigations  on  the  disease  in  the  Northwest  during  the  past  season, 
states: 


"The  English  black  currant  without  doubt  is  mostly  responsible 
for  the  long  distance  spread  of  the  disease  and  its  establishment  in 
new  localities.  A  study  of  blister  rust  in  the  liorthwest  cannot  but 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  without  the  English  olack  currant,  the 
spread  of  the  disease  south  and  east  from  the  Vancouver  region  would 
have  been  very  slow  and  that  the  most  efficient  means  to  delay  the 
spread  of  the  blister  must  is  to  remove  this  currant  from  the  Pacific 
slooe  States." 


The  State  of  Jasliington  has  cleared  out  cultivated  black  cur¬ 
rant  plants  from  the  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Oregon 
and  Idaho  have  new  laws  permitting  the  destruction  of  cultivated  black 
currants,  and  are  planning  to  use  various  meais  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Plans  are  also  being  made  in  Kontana  to  secure  the  elimination  of 
these  bushes  from  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  western  white  pine  of  the  In.tand  Empire  and  the  sugar  pine 
of  lalifornia  and  Oregon  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  in  the 
regions  where  they  gro w,  and  under  the  present  forestry  outlook  the  former 
is  irreplaceable.  The  pres'  nt  merchantable  stand  of  these  species  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  slightly  more  than  57  billion  board  feet,  valued  at  approximately 
r228, 400,000.  This  timber  is  constantly  increasing  in  value  as  eastern 
supplies  are  exhausted,  and  is  nearly  three  times  the  remaining  stand  of 
eastern  white  pine.  In  addition  to  the  8  million  acres  of  old  growth  tim¬ 
ber,  there  are  from  12  to  13  million  acres  bearing  young  growth  in  which 
western  white  pine  or  sugar  pine  should  form  permanently  an  im  ortant  part 
of  the  stand.  The  Federal  Government  is  directly  and  deeply  interested  in 
dealing  adequately  with  the  blister  rust  Situation  in  the  ’.Test,  through 
its  ownership  of  approximately  one  third  of  the  standing  timber  menaced  by 
the  disease,  and  large  areas  of  young  growth  where  the  five-needle  pines 
are  of  exceptional  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  forest  management. 

7/hite  pine  blister  rust  is  one  of  the  many  destructive  pests 
from  foreign  shores  that  has  come  to  stay.  Each  one  of  these  pests  brings 
added  difficulties  for  the  farmer,  horticulturist,  or  forester,  and  in¬ 
creased  living  costs  to  all.  The  blister  rust  was  brought  here  on  white 
pine  seedlings  imported  from  Europe  and  set  out  in  several  hundred  forest 
plantations  in  the  United  States  and  Uanada.  Had  the  Federal  and  Dominion 
quarantines  now  in  effect  against  importing  nursery  stock  from  foreign 
countries  been  in  existence  two  or  three  decades  earlier,  they  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  have  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  blister  rust,  chest¬ 
nut  blight,  citrus  canker,  Japanese  beetle,  and  other  imported  pests  we 
now  have  to  combat.  It  is  a  special  duty  of  foresters  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  such  facts  and  give  their  active  support  to  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations  restricting  the  spread  of  forest  pests  within  the  nation  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  of  new  pests  from  abroad. 
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Extracts  from  "Jalil'umia  . Elite  ft  Sugar  tine  Industry 


Prepared  by 

The  California  Thite  and  Sugar  Pine  I’anuf acturers '  Association, 

San  francisco,  California, 

1922 


Sugar  pine  belongs  to  the  white  pine  group  and  botani- 
cally  and  physically  closely  resembles  its  eastern  rela  tive,  the 
famous  Lake  States  white  pine.  The  trees  grow  tall,  straight  and 
with  a  clean  inink,  which  has  an  importaat  bearing  on  its  value 
for  lumber.  The  average  height  is  from  150  to  175  feet  with  a 
diameter  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  although  trees  have  been  found  230 
feet  in  height  and  12  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  largest  pine 
in  the  world. 


*****;£**** 


The  wood  of  sugar  pine  is  soft,  straight-grained,  easily 
worked  and  holds  its  shape.  This  sums  up  briefly  its  quality  and 
value  as  a  worthy  successor  to  eastern  white  pine.  In  fact,  in 
the  same  markets,  for  the  same  uses,  these  tow  pines  are  practically 
identical.  An  amusing  instance  is  told  of  an  old  eastern  pattern 
maker  located  in  California  who  sent  East  for  some  "cork"  pine  as  he 
could  not  use  sugar  pine.  He  was  furnished  some  sugar  pine  shipped 
originally  to  Chicago  and  reshipped  to  California  as  white  pine. 

This  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Sugar  pine 
stands  on  its  merits  as  the  best  all  around  soft  wood  available 
in  any  quantities  in  the  world. 

Ko  attempt  can  be  made  to  enumerate  the  articles  for 
which  sugar  pine  is  adapted,  but  its  wide  utility  may  be  judged  by 
some  of  the  following  examples: 

In  house  building  sugar  pine  may  be  profitably  employed 
for  practically  the  complete  house,  including  ceiling,  siding, 
flooring,  panels,  brackets,  railing,  sash  and  doors,  lath,  built- 
in  fixtures,  moulding  and  partition.  The  carpenter  can  do  more 
with  it,  and  with  less  effort,  than  with  an;/  other  wood.  It  may 
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be  quarte r- sawed ,  and  pres  nts  an  attractive  grain.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lath  are  made  from  slabs.  Window  sash  made  by  machinery 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  hand  made  article  of  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  same  high  grade  lumber  is  demanded. 

Sugar  pine  doors  meet  a  large  and  exacting  demand.  The 
light  weight  of  the  wood,  its  cheerful  col^r,  satiny  finish  and  its 
freedom  from  warping  gives  it  a  value  in  every  market.  It  is 
too  soft  for  floors  subjected  to  heavy  wear,  but  for  ooat  decking 
is  unequaled.  As  siding  and  boat  cabin  finish  it  has  few  equals. 

It  paints  well,  holds  its  form,  lasts  a  long  time  and  is  very 
attractive  in  appearance.  It  is  extensively  used  for  shelving  in 
cupboards,  pantires  and  fruit  closets.  Few  woods  ecual  it  for 
outside  and  inside  window  blinds  and  curtain  rollers. 

In  furniture,  articles  wholly  made  of  sugar  pine  are 
unusual  but  it  enter’s  into  many  parts.  It  is  often  found  as  parts 
of  bookcases,  cabinets,  cupboards,  presses,  washing  machines,  and 
as  tops  for  kitchen  tables.  For  drawing  tables  it  is  the  best 
wood.  The  makers  of  chruch  furniture  find  a  number  of  uses  for 
sugar  pine. 


The  lower  grades  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
boxes  and  crates  because  of  its  light  weight  and  ease  of  nailing. 
These  include  merchandise  oases,  piano  and  organ  box'  s,  and  cases 
in  which  are  packed  candies.  Tobacco  cases  are  also  made  of  it 
and  in  fact  so  many  different  kinds  that  specific  reference  would 
be  inpossible. 

Parts  of  many  farm  machines  may  be  made  of  sugar  pine. 
For  hop  ers,  sieve  frames,  parts  of  screens,  boxes,  drawers,  seed 
holders,  tool  carriers,  and  many  other  portions  of  farming  mills, 
reapers,  drills,  tedders,  threshing  machines,  corn  shelllers, 
operators,  and  scores  of  other  apparatus  and  appliances  that  are 
necessary  to  a  modern  farm,  it  holds  an  important  place.  It  is 
also  extensively  used  for  dairy  machinery  and  appliances. 

Many  bee  men  prefer  it  to  most  other  wood  for  hives  and 
frames,  and  poultry  men  oonsider  that  its  lightness  fits  it  aeove 
many  others  as  material  for  egg  crates,  brooders,  incuoators  and 
other  poultry-yard  appliances. 

No  other  wood  except  white  pine  equals  sugar  pine  for 
pattern  making.  The  pattern  maker  wants  a  soft,  solid  material 
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that  will  work  smoothly  across  the  grain,  and  spongy  woods  and 
those  of  orooked  grain  and  with  knots  will  nob  do.  On  account 
of  the  large  size  of  sugar  pine  timber,  thick  wide  clear  pattern 
planks  are  obtained  in  large  quantities. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  matches  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  made  from  sugar  pine  on  account  of  its  light  weight, 
ease  of  manufacture,  agreeable  appearance,  necessary  strength  and 
the  quickness  with  which  the  coal  dies  after  the  blaze  has  been 
extinguished. 

Its  clear  grain  and  ease  of  cutting  with  and  ac  -oss  the 
grain  makes  it  highly  desirable  for  scroll  work  and  for  cornice 
and  capital  decoration. 

Sugar  pine  is  without  superior  for  all  sorts  of  toys, 
including  wheelbarrows,  hobbyhorses,  wooden  soldiers  and  dolls, 
blocks  and  letters  and  the  seats  and  other  wooden  parts  of  doll 
buggies,  chairs,  stools,  carts  and  swings. 

Its  softness  and  light  weight  are  properties  considered 
in  choosing  it  for  drawing  boards,  Gutting  boards,  cloth  boards, 
and  pen  holders. 

Sugar  pine  is  extensively  used  for  piano  keys.  It  has 
other  uses  in  piano  and  organ  building,  and  for  some  purposes  is 
substituted  for  holly.  It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  pipes  in  pipe 
organs  and  for  that  purpose  has  no  equal. 

Some  of  the  miscellaneous  uses  which  indicate  the  wide 
adaptability  of  this  wood  are  for  parts  of  airplanes,  automobile 
and  auto  and  truck  bodies,  auto  running  boards,  instrument  boards, 
boat  building,  drain  boards,  concrete  forms,  plasterers’  tools, 
railway  cars,  store  fixtures,  trunks  and  turning. 
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Sugar  pine  is  the  most  valuable  commercial  timber  tree  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  its  relative  value  among  all  the  conifers  of  the  world 
is  very  high.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  the  characteristic  straight¬ 
ness  and  unusual  clear  length  of  the  trees  and  partly  to  the  excellent 
physical  qualities  of  the  wood,  which  adapt  it  admirably  to  highclass  uses 
in  manufacture  and  trade. 


Industry 

Feet  used, 
b.ra. 

%  of 
Total 

Industry 

Feet  used, 

b.m. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Boxes  and  packing 

20,535,000 

58.753 

Sash,  doors,  blinds, general 
mElwo  rk 

11,930,303 

34. 140 

Brushes 

3,440 

.010 

Ship  &  Boat  building 

75,000 

.220 

Elevators 

15,000 

.043 

Tanks 

10,750 

.031 

Fixtures 

150,000 

.430 

Trunks  and  valises 

11,000 

.031 

Frames  and  molding 

2,730 

.008 

Vehicle  parts 

1,000 

.003 

Furniture 

364,410 

1.043 

77ood  carvings 

3,000 

.  008 

I,  usical  instruments 

4,700 

.014 

Woodenware  &  Poverties 

418,553 

1.200 

Inst rume  nt  s , p r o  f e  s- 
sional  &  scientific 

500 

.001 

I/i  s  c  el  1  ane  aus 

40,000 

.120 

Machine  parts 

4,000 

.012 

Total 

34,946,956 

99.9 

Patterns 

59,350 

.113 

Planing-mill  products 

1,  317,060 

3.770 

Table  14. —  Amount  of  sugar-pine  lumber  used  in  various  California 
industries  in  1910. 


.Yith  the  advent  of  the  sawmill  in  California,  the  more  accessible 
stands  of  sugar  pine  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  lumbermen  because  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  lumber.  Its  durability,  lightness,  and  soitness  as 
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compared  with  other  available  woods  led  to  its  use  for  shakes,  flumes,  sluic 
boxes,  bridges,  houses,  barns,  fences,  and  numerous  other  purposes.  Ghingle 
manufacture  has  to  some  extent  replaced  shake  making.  The  early  demand 
created  by  the  fruit  industry  for  trays  and  boxes  was  met  largely  by  the 
sugar-pine  mills.  ,/ith  increased  use  prices  were  stimulated,  good  grades 
increased  in  value,  and  the  lower  grades  were  utilized  in  box  making. 

Because  of  its  color,  lightness,  and  freedom  from  taste  and  odor,  sugar 
pine  has  remained  a  favorite  with  raisin  packers.  Some  mills  work  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  output  into  raisin  trays,  some  specialize  in  raisin  boxes, 
and  nearly  all  utilize  their  poorer  grades  for  box  shooks  or  dispose  of 
them  to  box  makers.  About  S5,Q0Q,Gu0  feet  are  used  in  California  in 
bridge  construction,  sluicing,  dimension  stool:,  and  general  building 
material. 


Because  of  its  straightness,  softness,  freedom  from  warping  and 
shrinkage,  splendid  service  when  exposed  to  v/eather,  and  fine  finishing 
qualities,  sugar  pine  is  a  very  important  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
special-order  stash,  doors,  and  blinds,  decks  of  boats,  and  general 
millwork.  These  same  qualities  make  it  valuable  for  frames  and  stair- 
work.  Tor  pattern  and  model  making,  which  require  woods  easily  worked, 
glued,  and  nailed,  it  is  a  close  second  to  white  pine.  Fixture  manu¬ 
facturers  use  it  for  alters,  beading,  show  cases,  counters,  veneer 
cores,  shelving,  and  drawers.  Freedom  from  taste  and  odor  make  it 
especially  valuable  for  druggists'  drawers,  for  compartments  for 
spices,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  and  other  provisions,  and  for  shelv¬ 
ing,  Furniture  manufacturers  turn  it  into  backing,  built-in  dressers, 
sideboards,  carved  work,  corestock,  table  frames,  and  tops.  Tanks, 
hot-grease  vats,  troughs,  and  ?;ater  boxes,  requiring  freedom  from 
taste  and  permanence,  are  frequently  of  this  wood.  Its  lightness 
recommends  its  use  for  special  trunks  and  sample  cases.  Its  straight 
grain  and  permanence  give  it  a  place  in  themanufacture  of  piano  and 
pipeorgan  keys  and  actions,  and  player  pianos;  and  she  same  dualities, 
together  with  lightness,  place  it  among  the  best  woods  for  drawing 
boards  and  extension  level  rods. 

Lai’ge  quantities  are  used  by  planing  mills  in  the  manufacture 
of  cut  siding,  interior  finish,  and  moldings.  It  takes  readily  the 
finest  enamel  finish. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  sugar  pine  is  used  for  drain- 
boards,  elevator  floors,  brushes,  (brush  blocks;,  apiary  supplies, 
machine  parts,  saddles  (saddle  trees;,  snade  and  map  rollers,  wood 
carvings  of  all  kinds,  oars,  slack  cooperage,  woodenware,  bakers, 
work  boards  and  troughs,  dresser  brackets,  and  small  turnings  and 
fencing.  A  large  quantity  is  made  into  matches. 

********** 
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The  following  correspondence  will  indicate  the  final  status 
of  this  work: 


524  Realty  Building, 
Spokane,  Washington, 
November  14th,  1923. 


I.Ir,  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine, 

State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

S  ac  r ame nt o ,  0 al if o r ni a . 

Dear  Ur.  Strong 

At  the  present  time  this  office  is  preparing  a  report 
on  the  season's  blister  rust  work  in  the  test,  for  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Western  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Conference.  He 
are,  accordingly,  gathering  into  concise  form  the  results  of  all 
recent  work.  To  incorporate  into  this  general  report,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  from  you  a  report  on  the  cultivated  black 
currant  eradication  work  as  carried  on  in  California  this  season. 

I  shall  be  particularly  interested  to  learn  of  the  success  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  have  had  in  this  work,  since 
our  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  last  August.  If  they  have  encountered 
any  special  difficulties  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them.,  to  see 
if  it  is  possible  to  assist  in  any  way* 

If  possible,  we  should  like  to  have  definite  figures 
on  the  number  of  cultivated  black  currants  eradicated  in  the  several 
counties,  an  account  of  the  publicity  work  done,  and  any  suggestions 
for  the  form  that  future  work  should  take . 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  the  near  future  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  I  remain. 


Sincerely  yours, 
(S.)  Stephen  N.  Wyckoff, 
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Pathologi  st 
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STATS  CF  CMLIFC  ANIA 
DEPART:  AST  GF  AGRICULTURE 


Sacramento,  California 
November  17,  1923. 


hr.  Stephen  li.  ,,'yckoff, 
524  P.ealty  Building, 
Spokane,  Washington 

Dear  hr.  ..yckoff : 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  iiovemoer  14;  there  has 
been  no  concerted  action  toward  the  eradication  of  black 
currants  in  California,  As  a  matter  of  fact  following  the 
meeting  you  attended  in  Lo s  Angeles  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
nothing  was  done  toward  this  sort  of  a  campaign.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  comprehensive  work  of  this  nature  can  be 
undertaken  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  man  assigned  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  or  head  up  the  work  in  California. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  impossible  to  impress  upon  anyone 
here  the  necessity  of  eradicating  cultivated  black  currants 
when  the  white  pine  blister  rust  is  apparently  so  far  removed 
from  California. 


Very  truly  yours, 

(3.;  Lee  A.  Strong, 

Chief, 

Bureau  of  Plant  "uarantine 
and  Pest  Control 
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General  Educational  Work 
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During  the  summer  season  of  1923  four  circular  letters  -  Exhibits 
1,  2,  3f  -  were  sent  out  to  the  following  classified  mailing  list: 


Canadians .  8 

Forest  Service 

L  i  st  ri  ct  1 .  29 

District  5 .  27 

District  5 .  25 

Colleges  and  Universities . 20 

State  and  County  Officials .  14 

Oregon  Fire  wardens . 15 

Transportation  Agencies .  5 


Protective  Associations . 

California  Lumbermen . 

Id  an  o  "  . 

Montana  "  . 

Oregon  "  . 

Washington  "  . 

Idaho  Nurserymen . 

Montana  "  . 

Oregon  ”  . . . 

Washington  "  . 

Li see llane ous . 

Total 


.276 
.288 
.222 
.737 
.715 
.  28 
.  16 
.155 
.287 
.  35 

2958 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

624  Realty  Building, 

Sookene,  Washington. 

J,  -V’fL.STER.RUsT  CONTROL  September  17  th,  1^23  • 

Door  Sir;- 

Advice  concerning  scouting  for  white  vino,  "blister  rust  hy  the 
,  Canadian  forces  in  eastern  British  Columbia  states  that  this  disease  has 

recently  been  found  on  Cult ivr ted  Black  Cuvr a n t s  at  Burton,  lakusp ,  Arrow- 
park,  Graham's  Landing,  Carroll’s  Landing,  Reedies  and  Farauier.  This 
raoid  spread  of  the  rust  from  the  Revels take  district  is  largely  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  cultivated  black  currants  along  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Columbia  River.  The  southern-most  point  kwh ere  the  rust  has  been  found  in 
eastern  British  Columbia  is  only  about  6<J  miles  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Idaho.  Due  to  the  prevalence  of  cultivated  black  currants  in  the  irter- 
vening  portion  of  British  Columbia  and  the  air  channel  formed  by  the  upper 
Columbia  River  valley  a  continued  spread  of  the  rust  southward  to  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  is  anticipated. 

Rauid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  eradication  of  cultivated  black 
currants  in  our  northwestern  states.  This  work  v ill  be  completed  in  northern 
Idaho,  northeastern  Washington  and  northwestern  Montana  this  year.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  these  most  active  intermediary  host  plants  will  prevent  long  jumps 
and  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease  intc  the  Inland  Empire  pine  region  of 
jt-  ^  the  United  States,  but  will  not  prevent  its  slower  spread  through  the  medium 

of  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  adjacent  to  the  international  boundary.  Des¬ 
troying  the  cultivated  hlack  currants  is  the  first  effective  step  in  control¬ 
ling  the  disease.  The  secord.  step  is  the  systematic  protection  of  pine  stands 
through  Local  Control. 

Local  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  is  only  possible  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  disease  Cannot  spread  directly  from  an  inf acted  to  a 
healthy  pine,  but  must,  by  means  of  an  intermediary  stage,  first  attack  cur¬ 
rant  or  gooseberry  plants.  The  currants  or  gooseberries  are  thus  necessary 
in  the  life  cycle  of  the  disease.  If  they  are  removed  the  disease  cannot 
spread.  To  locally  control  the  disease,  we  therefore  uproot  all  currant  and 
gooseberry  plants  in  and  adjacent  to  the  white  pine  stand.  The  general  plan 
of  work  is  to  first  protect  the  most  valuable  white  pine  timber  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  Inland  Empire.  While  it  is  impossible  to  exactly  fore¬ 
cast  the  direction,  of  spread  of  the  infection  in  eastern  British  Columbia  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  steadily  progress  in  a  southern  direc¬ 
tion  through  the  channels  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Arrow  and  Kootenay 
Lakes,  until  it  reaches  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  has  carried  on  local  control 
,  work  during  this  season  on  the  Priest  River  Experimental  Forest,  near  Priest 
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River,  Idaho,  On  this  area,  the  white  pine  forest  on  the  Benton  Creek 
drainage  was  protected  from  hi: 3 ter  rust,  the  work  then  Being  discontinued 
because  of  shortage  of  funds.  In  addirron^  however -  control  reconnaissance 
surveys  are  being  made  on  the  Kaniksu  and  Fend  Oreille  National  Forests, 
near  the  international  boonaary.  in  Idaho  and  Washington.  This  work  is  in 
preparation  for  more  extensive  local  control  to  be  carried  on  in  1924, 

The  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  yet  devised  to  remove  these 
plants  is  to  pull  them  up  hy  hand.  Where  they  are  abundant,  the  men  work 
in  crews,  carefully  covering,  the  ground  to  find  all  the  hushes.  In  places 
where  they  are  scattering the  men  can  be  spaced  farther  apart.  In  onen 
ground  where  there  are  few  plants  to  be  pulled,  an  area  can  often  be  most 
cheaply  covered  by  a  single  man. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  crew  work  will  be  quite  expensive  per  acre 
or  per  thousand  board  feet  of  white  pine  on  areas  where  wild  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  abundant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  will  be  slight  on 
those  areas  where  a  single  man  can  efficiently  cover  a  large  acreage  in  a 
day.  Fortunately  for  such  control  work,  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  are 
quite  exacting  as  to  conditions  under  which  they  will  grow.  In  general,  they 
will  be  found  in  great  abundance  only  where  there  is  considerable  available 
soil  moisture;  along  streams,  in  springy  places,  or  at  the  base  of  rock  ledges, 
where  ground  water  comes  to  the  surface.  These  conditions  will  be  found  on 
a  relatively  small  part  of  any  extensive  stand  of  white  pine.  On  the  greater 
portion  of  such  an  area  the  cost  of  local  control  will  be  slight,  and  the 
average  cost  over  the  entire  area  will  not  be  prohibitive. 

Careful  planning  of  such  work  is  of  great  importance  in  doing  it 
cheaply.  To  do  efficient  work,  we  must  know  before  starting  on  a  given  area 
just  what  parts  are  to  he  worked  by  crew  and  whaf  parts  by  men  working  singly. 
To  determine  these  things,  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  control  reconnaissance 
party  over  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  local  control  crews.  By  cruising 
methods,  the  control  reconnaissance  party  determines  the  value  of  the  white 
pine  on  the  area,  the  number  of  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  per  acre  on  all 
parts  of  the  area,  and  the  occurrence  of  any  factors  such  as  windfall,  heavy 
brush,  or  very  rough  ground  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  local  con¬ 
trol,  From  the  information  obtained  by  this  survey,  an  estimate  can  be  made 
on  the  cost  of  local  control. 

While  this  work  is  now  on  a  practical  basis,  every  operation  is  at 
the  same  time  being  considered  from  the  experimental  point  of  view.  Every 
possible  effort  is  being  constantly  made  to  decrease  the  cost.  In  this  way 
methods  will  be  worked  out  whereby  it  will  be  financially  feasible  to  pro¬ 
tect  large  areas  of  white  pine  from  blister  rust. 


Very, truly  yours, 

Pathologist,  In  Charge  Westenf'Off ice, 
White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control. 
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Exhibit  2. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 


BLISTER-RUST  CONTROL 


428  New  Po st  Office  Building, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

August  18tli,  1923. 


mi 


Pear  Sir:- 

white  pine  blister  rust  is  in  the  West  to  stay,  -  its 
known  distribution  leaves  no  doubt  about  that.  The  disease  can¬ 
not  be  eradicated,  but  can  be  controlled.  However,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  armed  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of 
the  disease  under  western  conditions,  if  it  is  to  be  controlled 
at  a  practical  cost.  Much  is  known  of  conditions  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  but  here  everything  is  different.  By  well  planned 
investigative  work:  time  and  money  can  be  saved  in  applying  control 
measures  fitted  to  western  conditions.  The  object  is  to  work:  out 
the  cheapest  possible  methods  that  will  protect  pine  and  this  can 
only  be  done  if  based  on  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  disease. 

Based  on  present  knowledge  of  blister  rust  in  the  best, 
the  lines  of  investigation  of  most  immediate  necessity  for  in¬ 
telligent  action  on  control  and  the  work  being  done  on  each  are 
as  follows; 


1,  Relative  susceptibility  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
to  infection.  Plots  have  been  established  at  Qualicum  Beach  and 
Baisy  Lake,  British  Columbia,  containing  all  the  important  native 
species  of  currants  and  gooseberries  from  the  western  white  and 
sugar  pine  regions  while  in  addition  many  of  the  species  of  minor 
importance  are  included.  At  Qualicum  Beach  the  plants  are  being 
artificially  infected  with  the  disease,  but  at  Daisy  Lake  they 

are  being  naturally  infected  only,  from  heavily  diseased  western 
white  pines  nearby.  Furthermore,  the  same  species  are  being 
tested  -under  optimum  conditions  for  infection  in  a  greenhouse  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  thus  giving  a  triple  check  on  the  results.  Bata 
on  relative  susceptibility  are  essential  for  proper  control  work, 
since  the  more  susceptible  the  species  of  currant  or  gooseberry 
the  greater  its  capacity  for  damaging  pine  and  spreading  the  disease. 

2.  Distance  of  spread  and r ate  of  spread  of  the  disease. 
Meteorological  data,  particularly  wind  movement  and  rainfall,  for 
the  five-needle  pine  regions  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  being  analysed 
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in  relation  to  spread  of  blister  rust.  This  analysis  chives 
promise  of  explaining  much  concerning  the  post  and  future  spread 
of  the  disease.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  work  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  disease  may 
spread  great  distances  from  pines  to  currants  and  goosoberries. 

This  is  one  of  the  vital  points,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  determine. 

3.  Overwintering.  Work  is  continuing  to  determine  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  disease  lives  over  winter  on  currants 
and  gooseberries.  This  is  of  importance  in  the  spread  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  disease. 

4.  Damage  to  western  white  pine.  Damage  to  individual 
trees  is  being  determined  by  studying  the  growth  of  cankers  from 
year  to  year,  and  damage  to  stands  is  being  followed  by  means  of 
yearly  measurements 'of  permanent  sample  plots.  Studies  under 
existing  field  conditions  are.  being  made  on  all  species  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  possible  to  determine  to  what  extent  each 
species  is  capable  of  damaging  pine. 

5.  Natural  barriers  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  A 
preliminary  reconnaissance  has  been  completed  in  northern  California 
to  learn  if  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  detailed  survey  to  determine 
whether  a  natural  barrier  exists  or  an  artificial  barrier  can  be 
created  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  into  the  major  portion 
of  the  sugar  pine  in  California. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  BOYCE, 

Pathologist. 
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Exhibit  3. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 


j 


BLISTER-RUST  CONTROL 


Seattle,  Washington. 
June  16th,  1923. 


Dear  Sir:- 


At  the  close  of  the  1922  season,  the  various  agencies  which 
were  scouting  for  white  pine  blister  rust  found  that  it  occurred  on  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries,  principally  on  cultivated  black  currants,  through¬ 
out  the  Puget  Sound  region  of  Washington  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia 
River.  The  disease  was  also  found  to  be  established  on  pines,  currants, 
and  gooseberries  in  eastern  British  Columbia,  in  the  region  of  Revel- 
stoke  and  Beaton  westward  to  Canoe  and  Salmon  Arm  (about  100  miles  north 
of  Idaho ) , 


*> 


This  indicates  that  the  disease  is  progressing  southward  along 
the  coast  toward  the  sugar  pine  areas  of  southern  Oregon  and  California, 
and  that  it  is  already  in  the  region  of  eastern  British  Columbia,  in  the 
white  pine  forests,  the  southern  part  of  whiah  is  continuous  with  the 
great  merchantable  stands  of  the  Inland  Enraire. 

The  rust  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  we  stern  white  pine  for¬ 
ests  of  the  Inland  Empire  within  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  Advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  present  time  to  assure  protection  of  the  commercial 
white  pine  stands.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this  -  to  clear  this  pine 
land  of  &11  currants  and  gooseberries.  This  work,  like  fire  protection, 
cannot  be  done  in  one  year.  The  area  is  large,  and  a  trained  and  ef¬ 
ficient  organization  must  be  built  up  which  can  carry  on  the  work  on  a 
large  scale.  But  to  be  effective,  the  work  must  be  done  before  the 
disease  becomes  prevalent  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

The  weak  point  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  blister  rust  is,  of 
course,  the  stage  on  the  currants  or  gooseberries.  The  disease  cannot 
spread  directly  from  one  pine  to  another,  but  must  pass  through  an  inter¬ 
mediary  stage  on  currant  or  gooseberry  leaves.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  destruction  of  currants  and  gooseberries  in  the  white  pine  forests 
protects  the  timber.  The  life  cycle  of  the  disease  is  in  this  way 
broken,  and  it  cannot  infect  the  pines. 

The  work  which  has  been  considered  to  be  of  greatest  immediate 
necessity,  and  is,  therefore,  being  carried  on  this  year,  falls  under  the 
following  headings:  - 

1.  Enforcement  of  federal  and  state  blister  rust  quarantines,  to 
prevent  the  artificial  spread  of  the  disease.  During  the  1923 
spring  inspection  season  91  violation  of  these  quarantines  were 
intercepted. 
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2.  Eradication  of  the  cultivated  black  currant,  the  most  active 
agent  in  the  natural  3pread  of  the  blister  rust.  Field  parties  are 
now  engaged  in  this  work  in  western  Oregon,  northeastern  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  western  Uontana.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  commercial 
western  white  pine  territory  froe  from  cultivated  black  currants  by 
the  end  of  this  field  season.  This  work  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  white  pine  range  should  be  completed  in  1924, 

3.  Local  control  work  in  the  Inland  Empire.  This  consists  of  up¬ 
rooting  all  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  in  the  white  pine  for¬ 
ests,  thus  breaking  the  life  cycle  of  the  disease,  and  preventing 
its  spread.  It  is  planned  to  begin  this  work  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Inland  Empire,  working  southward  in  advance  of  the 
disease.  The  local  control  work  now  in  progress  on  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  will  have  to  atop  July  1st  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  time  before  the  disease  reaches 
the  Inland  Empire  from  British  Columbia  to  clear  as  much  of  the 
best  commercial  pine  area  as  is  practicable. 

4.  Investigative  work  on  the  life  habits  of  the  fungus.  Exact  in¬ 
formation  on  its  habits  under  western  conditions  is  necessary  in 
order  that  we  may  intelligently  fight  it. 

At  this  time  I  only  wish  to  indicate  to  you  in  a  general  way 
our  plans  for  this  season.  Later  I  hope  to  write  to  you  again,  explaining 
in  more  detail  how  each  part  of  the  work  is  actually  carried  on.  From 
this  general  statement.,  however,  you  can  see  that  our  fiel.d  parties  will 
be  working  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the  West,  during  the  summer.  It 
may  be  that  you  can  assist  them  in  their  work,  and  your  help  will  be 
greatly  appreciated,  any  of  them  will  be  glad  to  receive  information  on 
the  location  of  any  cultivated  black  currant  bushes.  If  you  find  any 
white  pines,  currants,  or  gooseberries  which  seem  to  be  infected  with 
blister  rust,  please  send  them  to  us  for  examination.  Also,  you  can 
always  help  in  the  control  of  blister  rust  by  discouraging  the  planting 
or  growing  of  cultivated  black  currants  in  the  West,  and  by  refraining 
from  the  shipment  of  these  plants  or  white  pines  in  violation  of  tip  . 
state  or  federal  quarantines. 

We  are  planning  to  move  the  western  blister  rust  office  to 
Spokane,  after  June  23rd,  please  address  us  ax  624  Eeaity  Building* 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pathologist,  In  Charge  Western  Office, 

White  Pine  Blister  Bust  Control, 
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Report  or  Local  Control  Project 

PRIS3T  nr>*  MS?™«M3M?  GTTICX, 

Priest  River,  Idaho, 

3.  R.  Petrie 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1923,  the  Western  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  conducted  an  exper inter tal  local 
control  project  on  the  Priest  River  Experiment  Station  maintained  by  the 
United  States  forest  Service,  near  Priest  River,  laho,  The  following  ie 
a  report  to  cover  U  is  project, 

,1.  Project 

The  purpose  of  this  project  wae  to  (1)  protect  the  standing 
»>hite  pine  timber  on  an  irportant  area  from  da.-r.ago  by  white  pine  blister 
rust  in  advance  of  the  probable  entry  of  the  disease  in  the  near  future j 
(2)  to  investigate  local  control  problems  under  western  conditions  in 
order  to  detemir.e  the  neoesa&ry  variations  in  cetnods,  and  to  learn  the 
probable  maximum  costs  under  the  most  adverse  condition*.  (3)  To  con¬ 
centrate  investigations  upon  thos  -  factors  through  which  reasonable  costs 
of  local  control  can  be  developed. 

The  method  employed  in  protecting  white  pine  timber  from  white 
pine  blister  rust  is  to  destroy  all  currants  and  gooseberries  (Oroasalar- 
laceaej  within  and  adjacent  to  the  st and  of  timber  to  be  protected.  The 
rer'ovnl  of  these  plants  breaks  the  life  cycle  of  the  causal  organism  of 
white  pine  blister  rust  (dronartium  rlhioola  Fischer)  thus  preventing  the 
infection  of  the  white  pine.  Such  protection  of  definite  white  pine  areas 
is  known  as  local  control.  fnder  this  method,  actual  work  is  confined  to 
the  Irradiate  vicinity  of  whits  pine  areas.  hoc  1  control,  therefore,  is 
necessary  only  on  present  and  Potential  white  pin©  lands. 

2,  Area  Protected 

After  conference  with  V.r,  R.  H.  feid-m,  Olrootor  of  the  Priest 
River  Experiment  Station,  the  Benton  J  nek  drainage,  on  the  xperiment 
Station,  was  chosen  as  a  suitable  area  for  this  York. 

The  Benton  Jreek  drainage  consists  of  a  valley  extending  in  a 

feneral  east  and  west  direction,  and  is  approxiR -tely  4g  itdles  long  and 
mile  to  a  mile  in  width.  The  north  and  south  slopes  vary  from 
approximately  30 %  to  80^  in  steepness. 
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Timber  conditions  on  this  area  are  approximately  as  follows* 


)  J  foMMfrUI  At  FUitfh  .Q£  .yaUey  -  mixsd  stands  containing  an 

average  of  5  ^  txU  ft*  white  pine,  0-60  year  j  old* 

North  alone  -  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  supports  growths 
of  Douglas  fir  type  and  larch  -  Douglas  fir  type,  50  -  60  years  old*  Of  the 
timber  on  the  north  slope  of  the  middle  and  upper  valley,  90%  contains  abun¬ 
dant  white  pine  50  -  100  years  old,  and  10%  is  Douglas  fir  type  50  -  100 
years  old* 

South  slope  -  tho  lower  and  middle  valley  is  principally  yellow 
pine  -  Douglas  fir  type  0  -  150  years  old,  with  a  few  small  white  pine  areas 
0-60  years  old*  60%  of  the  upper  valley  contains  abundant  vfolto  pine 
50  -  60  years  old,  and  40 %  is  Douglas  fir  type  50  -  60  years  old* 

The  specie  a  of  Grossulariaocae  (hereafter  referred  to  as  liibes) 
which  occurred  on  this  area  were  as  follows* 

1*  Kibe  a  l^oustro*  Generally  distributed  over  the  area*  This 
spool 03  normally  grows  in  a  fairly  moist  but  well-drained  soil,  as  a  rule 
profsrring  at  least  partial  shade*  It  is,  however,  more  dependent  upon  proper 
moisture  than  upon  proper  light  conditions* 

2*  h*  vlsooslssiiaum.  This  spec  ice  is  generally  confined  to 
*  relatively  dry  and  well  lighted  sites*  It  occurred  in  considerable  numbers 

along  the  upper  slopes  and  ridges,  particularly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  north 

feeing  slope* 

3*  Groa  solaria  inarm  la*  confined  to  a  narrow  bolt  alonj  streams,  in 
moist  soils  vtilah  tend  to  be  poorly  drained,  and  in  at  least  partial  shade* 

Under  these  limited  conditions  it  grows  luxuriantly  and  in  great  profusion, 
tending  to  olimb  among  trees  and  other  shrubs,  and  to  propagate  by  layering. 

An  area  of  about  3  acres  situated  south  end  southeast  of  the  Dxporiraent 
Station  buildings  on  the  Benton  Or o sic  bottoms  hod  &  very  heavy  growth  of 
£*  Inoral  a*  These  bushes  g row  in  such  a  tangled  mass  of  vegetation  that 
pulling  was  rendered  very  slow*  i'rcra  this  area  11,000  tashos  of  0*  Incnals 
and  probably  5,000  &*  locus tre  were  pulled  at  a  cost  of  about  ^743*40, or 
about  .?  £47*00  per  acre*  It  was  the  most  difficult  type  of  eradication 
encountered  in  the  Benton  Greek  drainage*  This  type  is  not  common  in  the 
region,  all  reconnaissance  work  in  extreme  northern  Idaho  having  revealed  no 
other  suah  area*  Hence  the  cost  con.  probably  be  considered  abnormally 
high* 


|  *  The  local  control  or-aws  started  work  on  the  project  on  Day  19, 

1923*  Grew  work  was  carried  on  from  Day  19th  to  June  30th  inclusive*  Scout¬ 
ing  was  demo  from  June  16th  „o  August  8th  inclusive*  During  the  40-day  period 
of  crew  work,  it  required  a  personnel  of  16  men  to  beep  2  5-men  crews  in  the 
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field*  This  high  turnover  oaused  a  considerably  incr  ased  cost*  The  two 
orev  foremen  had  had  about  three  months  previous  experience  as  members  of 
such  crews,  one  of  the  scouts  had  managed  the  1922  black  currant  eradication 
campaign  in  western  Oregon,  and  one  of  the  reoorderB  was  an  experienced 
blister  rust  roan.  The  remainder  of  the  personnel  was  entirely  without 
experience ,  A. bout  a  week  of  training  is  neoessary  to  develop  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  crew  into  a  relatively  efficient  crew* 


40  Methods  of  ..'ork . 

The  most  feasible  and  cheapest  method  yet  developed  for  destroy¬ 
ing  hi  bos  is  to  pull  them  out  by  hand*  In  most  oases  the  bushes  can  be 
quite  readily  and  qtjlckly  pulled  by  one  man*  If  the  or  own  and  the  upper 
portions  of  the  main  roots  are  pulled  out,  the  bush  will  not  sprout  again, 
whereas  if  the  bush  is  out  off  at  the  crown  it  almost  Invariably  sprouts* 

After  the  bushes  are  pulled,  they  are  hung  in  the  surrounding  brush  or  trees* 
If  thrown  on  the  ground  they  will  often  take  root  again. 

The  methods  used  in  the  actual  work  of  destroying  the  libes 
on  the  area  were  largely  in  conformity  with  the  methods  perfected  in  the 
eastern  states*  Briefly,  they  are  as  follows: 

1#  3rew  work:  on  those  portions  of  the  area  where  the  Ribes 
ooourred  in  profusion  the  non  worked  in  crew  formation.  A  orew  normally 
consists  of  five  men  and  a  foreman.  The  orew  works  in  a  line,  at  right 
angles  to  their  direction  of  progress,  moving  steadily  forward,  each  man 
pulling  the  bushes  on  the  strip  assigned  to  him*  The  width  of  each  man’s 
strip,  which  is  the  distance  of  spaoing  between  the  men  in  line,  was  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  profusion  of  the  Ribes  and  the  density  of  brush  carer*  In 
areas  of  heavy  Ribes  growth,  the  normal  distance  between  men  was  six  feet* 

As  the  bushes  were  pulled,  they  were  hung  in  the  brees  tfr  brush,  to  allow 
proper  drying  out  and  killing. 

2*  Scouting :  on  those  portions  of  the  area  where  the  Ribes 
were  scat' ering,  oar  where  they  occurred  in  profusion  only  in  small  patches 
of  less  than  on©  aore  in  size,  the  scouting  method  was  used*  3y  this 
method  either  a  wide  strip  or  a  given  area  was  assigned  to  one  man,  he 
t&en  being  held  responsible  for  pulling  the  Ribes  on  his  strip  or  area. 

Or  if  the  wide  strip  method  was  used  the  several  men  were  held  jointly 
responsible  for  the  area  covered* 

5*  Proportion  of  Area  Covered  by  Jrew  and  Spouts. 

Of  the  total  area  of  1*698  acres  protected  on  this  project, 

154*8  acres  were  covered  by  crew  and  1*543*2  aores  covered  by  scouts* 

The  area  covered  by  crew  consisted  of  a  h&dt,lOO  to  400  ieet  in  width, 
along  Bentvn  3 reek  from  its  souroe  to  Priest  River,  for  a  short  distance 
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up  the  larger  tributaries,  und  of  a  wider  belt  along  the  north  ridge. 
The  oonditiona  on  these  sites  were  favorable  for  ftibes  growth,  and  ft, 
laoustre  and  inernda  were  found  in  profusion.  The  balanoe  of  the 
area  protested  was  severed  by  the  soouting  method. 


6.  Re  suits  of  Jr.ew  -Lork, 

The  results  of  the  orew  work  as  related  to  aotual  pulling  of 
Ribes  are  given  in  Tables  23,24  and  25  or  the  north  facing  and  south 
fading  slopes  near  Benton  2 reck,  and  for  the  additional  orew  work  near  the 
ridge  on  the  south  slope. 


Table  2£ . 

Ribes  Pulled  by  drew,  North  Slope,  Along  Benton  Jreok. 


Speoies 

H  B  I  0  H  T  OF 

B  U  3  H  B  3 

: Ribes si  ft,  :  1  ft,:2  .ft,  :5  ft.  :■ 

4  ft. :5  ft.  4 

over:  Total 

: 

I  t  |  '  |  t 

: 

e 

• 

R. 

laoustre 

:56.0 

s 

• 

{2,320:2,662 : 1,239:  676  : 
:  :  »  :  : 

240  :  739 

: 

:7,876 

: 

G. 

inersds 

:39,0 

: 

: 1,006:2, 008:  809:  566  : 

st::: 

188  :  905 

: 

:5, 482 

e 

• 

R. 

visoosissimum:  5,0 

: 

:  225:  144:  153:  72  : 

:  :  :  :  : 

29  :  79 

* 

• 

:  702 

e 

* 

Total 

lOu.Q 

3.551  4.814  2.201  1.314 

457  1.723 

..  14.060 

%  of  Total  Ribes 

9,3 

3.2  12.3 

100.0 

Table  24 


Ribes  Pulled  by  Orew,  South  Slope,  Along  Benton  Greek, 


Speoies 

t%  of 

{Total 

HEIGHT  OF 

B  U  S  H  E  3 

:  Ribes 

sFfuTTHrTFl^IFTtrT 

4  ft,: 5  ft.  A  Over:  Total 

• 

e 

ft,  laoustre  :62«6 

: 

0,  inerais  :3 6,6 

: 

R«  visoosissimutti  0.8 

:  *  :  :  : 

*2,465:2,068:2,367:1,364: 
*  :  :  :  : 

:  1,007 : 1,924: 1,382 :  867  s 

:  :  :  :  : 

*  44:  19:  36:  16: 

e 

• 

533  :  1,047 

: 

302  :  827 

: 

8  :  8 

t 

:K),764 

: 

s  6,309 

• 

w 

:  131 

,  7ot&1 

3.513  4.911  3.785  2.247 

863  1.882 

17.204 

%  of  Total 

20.4  28.5  22.0  13.1 

MsSi 

Table  25. 


Ribas  bulled  by  Grew,  Oouth  Slope,  Hear  Top  of  Ridge. 


Species 

sTotfl:  HEIGHT  OP  BUS 

HSS 

tRibesrk  ft,  »1  ft,  :2  ft.  :3  ft,  *4  ft.  :5  ft.  St  over:  Total 

R,  laoustre 

:99,5  *1,322:2,618:2, 388:2, 170:1,155: 

2,251 

: 

:  11,  913 

**••**  i 

R.  visoosissimum*  0,5  :  28:  10:  9:  3:  4: 

7 

:  6i 

Total 

1.350  2.628  2.397  2.182  1.159 

2.258 

11.974 

%  of  Total 

11.3  21.9  20.0  IB. 2  9.7 

-M,.?. . 

100.0 

Tables 23, 24  ind25  ^how  a  total  of  43,238  Ribes  pulled  by 
the  crews,  As  the  crew  work  was  confined  to  154,8  aores,  an  average 
of  279,3  Ribes  was  pulled  per  aore,  * 


7,  Results  of  scouting  vork. 

The  scouting  work  as  carried  on  in  this  project  resulted 
in  the  Ribes  being  pulled  as  follows: 

Table  26. 

Ribes  Pulled  by  boouts,  Both  Slopes, 


R,  lacustre . 8,428 

R,  Yiscosissii&ua. .......  ,1,663 

0,  inerais . 226 

Total  10,  3  IT 


Table  2.6  shows  a  total  of  10,317  Ribes  bushes  pulled  by 
the  »oo uts.  As  the  scouting  work  covered  1,543,2  acres,  art  average 
of  6,7  Ribes  per  aore  occurred  on  this  ground, 

8*  Post, 

The  cost  of  the  local  control  work  on  the  Benton  Greek 
drainage  was  $3,196,64,  This  figure  includes  all  costs  pro »  rly  chargeable 
to  looal  control  as  carried  on  on  a  praotioal  basis.  It  does  not  include 
the  salaries,  transportation,  cm*  proportional  charge  for  board  forth© 
several  men  engaged  in  purely  experimental  work,  to  determine  if  the  methods 
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uoed  were  the  moat  feasible  and  cheapest.  Suoh  work  is  not  a  normal 
part  of  the  loo&l  oontrol  ooets.  Out  of  a  total  of  924  man  days 
employed  on  the  entire  projeot,  150  nan  days  were  devoted  to  this 
experimental  work,  leaving  774  a an  days  properly  chargeable  to  local 
control.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  tables  are  based  on  the 
774  man  days  properly  chargeable  to  LucrJL  oontrol,  exoept  as  ai»e oifioally 
noted  t 

Table  2.7 

lost  of  Kradioation. 


llass 

of 

<ork 

j  work 

in 

Field 

:  Rest 

*  Period 

.  Rain 

j  a Iking  to 
:&  from  work 

:  Uisc. 
iTr&vcl  etc. 

lost 

:  tian 

:  Hours 

: 

: 

lost 

:Man: 

:Hrs:  lost 

:Man: 

:Hra: 

lost 

iM&n  : 

:Ilrs. :  lost 

:Uan: 

:IIrs:  lost 

Man  : 
Hours: 

lest 

Super- 

; 

: 

•  • 

•  a 

:  t 

:  i 

: 

: 

i  i  t 

vision 

:  296 

*e 

264. 

92:  : 

:  : 

t  : 

: 

: 

2  96:1 

234.92 

♦ 

• 

: 

:  : 

:  : 

:  : 

: 

: 

: 

Irew 

: 

t 

:  t 

:  : 

:  t 

* 

e 

: 

a 

• 

tVork  :  1,767 

a 

"Soout’g:  147 

t  439$: 

'  i  :  586^ : 


1,263.42s  47: *33.60 
s  : 

:  t 

:  : 
442.81:  : 


555: 1396,84:243  :|173.75 :604:  i;431.86 
:  :  :  :  : 

:  t  29  :  :  : 

48:  *  JJ$*  :1,64: 


2,213:  2,299.47 
673.78 


43:  38.34:  38>::  29.06:164:  132.02:  837: 


11,971.15 


133,50 


1435,48  1202.81  1553.88  M  13,238.17 


•Top  row  figui*es  show  no.  hours  scouting  before  July  1,  bottom  row  show  no.  hours 
scouting  after  July  1. 


Table  28 

lost  of  Local  lontrol,  per  Acre. 


Type  of 


lost  :Proportional  Jharge 


Work 

:(feb!e  5): 
i  * 

Field  Supervision 

:  lost 

: 

:  per  acre 

Irew  v  ork 

:  : 

:  £2, 299,47 : 

t2G2 ,90 

: 

: $2, 502. 37 

:  154,8 

:  ns,16f 

4  i 

3  0  outing  .ork:  673.78: 

*  * 

62.34 

s 

:  736.12 

• 

• 

:  1,543.2 

t 

:  .48 

* 

Total 

§2, 973.25 

1265.24 

13,238,49 

1,SS8.0 

f  1,91 

Acreage  :  lost 
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Table  29 


J 


Labor  La  ta, 


3  lass 
of 


k&n  :  Man  t  t  t  No.  Men 

Working  xtforkingt  Salary  xRate  per:  Employed 


i.ork 

:Bmployed : 

Lars 

:  Hours 

1 

iMan  Hour: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

• 

4 

Cook  and  Ki  token  Help: 

97  : 

97 

:  776 

: 

314,40: 

.40  : 

2 

i 

t 

t 

X 

t 

: 

Supervision 

: 

43  : 

37 

t  295 

: 

:3,216 

: 

175.00: 

,59  x 

1 

Crew  aork 

s 

e 

• 

5 

483  : 

402 

:1, 310.19: 

.41  : 

12 

s 

: 

• 

• 

: 

: 

: 

Scouting 

t 

164  : 

104 

:  837 

a 

e 

420,44: 

.48  : 

: 

.50  : 

2 

Recording 

I 

: 

137  : 

118 

• 

:  944 

• 

: 

477.17: 

2 

: 

: 

* 

: 

a 

• 

Total 

924 

768 

6,069 

V* 

V706.20 

19 

Total  number  of  days  of  field  work  (nook  and  kitchen  exoluded)- 
661  days,  1,295  man-hours  with  total  oost  of  j2, 5  9 1.80 

V 

Table  30 
Cost  of  Board* 


Pay  for  :Jost  of  : Transportation:  :  Total  :  Cost  of 

Cook  and:Food  and  :  of  Food  and  :Total  Jo8t:  Man-days  :  Board  per 
Helper  xSquionent:  S;uipiaeafc  :  :on  Project :  Itan-dar 

:  :  *  *  : 

»314.4Q  : 11.042,99;  J30.24  : 41.437. 32  :  924  :  1.55 

•These  figures  are  for  the  entire  project,  including  experimental  work. 

Table  31 
Rate  per  Hour 


:Rate  of  SalaryiHate  of  board: Rate  per  HourrTotal  coat  oor:  Total 
Class  :per  nan  hour  :per  man  hour  :for  trunapor-:mr.-hour  bused:  ooat  oor 

of  :for  numoer  of  :for  working  :  tut  ion  eto.,  t  on  working  :  orking 

fiork  :working  days  :days  in  field  :f or  working  :  dyys  :  day 


: 

in  field  : 

:davs  in  field: 

in  field 

: 

Supervision: 

2.59  : 

i-2S& 

x  .J.C4  : 

*.89$ 

V  &.i6 

Crew  : 

•41  : 

•2S| 

:  .04  : 

.Tlf 

x  5,72 

So outing  : 

•  50  t 

•26f 

x  .04  x 

•80 § 

t  6,44 

Recording  : 

■ ..  *50 . 

.26* 

:  .04  x 

.aoi 

:  6.44 
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#.  A  roan  tt.t  3lge  for  r*tnn  •■'<>«*. 

Da®  to  th®  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  western  blister 
rust  control  work  was  limited  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1924,  the  entire 
Benton  Jreek  drainage  was  not  completed*  About  320  aores  of  intensive 
soouting  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drainage,  and  sjostl y  on  the 
north  facing  slope,  regains  to  oe  done* 


10m  3  unwary* 

1*  The  V'eatern  Bran  oh  of  the  QiYioe  of  Blister  -vast  Jontrol 
carried  on  during  1923  an  experimental  local  control  project  on  the  Priest 
River  Experiment  Station.  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  protect  the 
white  pine  timber  on  the  area  from  blister  rust,  and  to  expe  rimen tally 
determine  the  cheapest  and  nost  feasible  methods  of  work* 

2*  The  area  chosen  for  this  project  consisted  of  the  Benton 
Greek  drainage  on  the  Priest  River  Experiment  station* 

3*  Cta  this  area,  1#698  aores  wero  protected  from  blister 

^  rust.  Of  this,  154*8  aores  were  worked  by  crow,  and  1,543.2  aores  by 

scouts* 

4*  The  total  ooii  of  the  actual  looal  control  project  was 
|£3, 196*64*  The  average  cost  per  acre  os  crew  work  was  $lo.lS£.  The 
average  cost  per  acre  for  scouting  work  was  #*48,  The  average  cost  far 
the  entire  area  was  §1.91  per  acre* 

5*  Because  of  shortage  of  funds,  the  entire  Benton  Greek 
drainage  was  not  protected*  ibout  three  hundred  and  twenty  aores  of 
intensive  scouting  were  set  aside  for  the  future* 


)  © 
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1925  1HEJK  ON  lENTRA!  Il\1I(j  E  IALI3 '.TICK  AREAS 


The  Grew  work  on  these  several  areas  shows  to  have  been  fairly 
efficient,  considering  the  inexperience  of  the  entire  force,  Careless¬ 
ness  is  very  evident. 

The  scouting  in  these  areas  was  all  very  low  in  efficiency,  while 
several  of  the  areas  have  zero  efficiency.  The  results  of  the  scouting 
show  very  poor  judgment,  for  in  not  one  instance  was  enough  time  charged 
up  to  the  scouting  of  an  area  to  know  whether  the  re  a  contained  Robes, 
and,  if  so,  how  many. 

In  scouting,  the  ground  simply  was  not  sufficiently  covered.  They 
believed  there  were  no  Ribes  there,  and  so  did  not  go  over  the  ground  to 
look.  The  1922  inspection  of  the  scouting  eradication  (Patrie  stated  that 
he  checked  10  acres  in  the  south  part  of  Block  4,  Elk  River)  shows  over- 
confidence  and  carelessness. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  1923  check,  compared  to  the  1922 
eradication,  are  presented  herewith. 


Alder  Jreek  Area 

'4 

Patrie  states  that  75  per  cent  of  Ribes  viscosissinuia  was  defoli¬ 
ated  at  time  of  eradication. 

Logging  early  the  present  year  has  disturbed  the  natural  conditions, 
and  has  probably  left  some  Ribes  more  open  than  under  the  natural  (conditions. 
It  has  also  undoubtedly  killed  some  of  the  missed  Ribes  by  mechanical  des¬ 
truction,  The  1922  scouting  on  this  block  was  not  sufficiently  intensive 
nor  sufficiently  careful.  In  Plot  2,  it  was  noted  that  where  many  C-ross- 
ularia  irrigua  were  pulled  in  1922,  many  others  were  left,  and  it  was 
apparent  that,  in  pulling,  the  men  had  thrown  the  bushes  beside  them, 
covering  some  of  the  unpulled  bushes,  and  these  were  thus  missed. 

The  crew  work  shows  much  greater  efficiency  than  does  the  combined 
crew  and  scouting  work. 

This  block  shows  missed  Ribes  in  all  parts  of  the  block  except  in 
the  portion  along  the  east  side  which  is  marked  on  the  accompanying  sketch 
as  Yellow  Pine  Type,  I  believe  this  type  had  no  Ribes  before  eradication. 

The  Ribes  appear  to  have  a  general  distribution  elsewhere. 
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FromPatrie's  statement,  it  would  soem  that  eradication 
should  never  he  undertaken  after  defoliation  has  begun.  Except 
for  the  defoliation  factor,  carelessness  is  the  chief  cause  of 
low  efficiency  in  this  block. 

Patrie  states  that  they  hurried  the  scouting  of  this 
block,  in  order  to  complete  the  area  on  a  certain  day.  The  cost 
records  show  that  the  scouting  of  the  block  was  not  of  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  know  what  was  in  the  block. 


Alder  Creek  Area. 

Erroneous  statement  in  report:  The  southeast  corner  of  this  block  is 
marked  S.W.Oor.  The  northwest  corner  is  also  marked  S.W.Gor,  The  block- 
is  surveyed  with  a  variation  of  N  33°  to  34°  E  instead  of  N.  23°  E, 

Altho  yellow  pine  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report,  about  one-fifth  of 
the  block  (the  east  edge)  is  this  type. 
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Bovill  Area 


The  scouting  work  in  general  was  too  extensive  and  too 
much  was  t alien  for  granted  in  working  the  same. 

Block  1. 

This  area  worked  entirely  hy  scouting  and  no  Kibes  were 
found  in  1922.  In  1923  check,  five  Kibes  were  found  in  a  check 
on  1  acre.  A  walk  lengthwise  through  the  plot  following  this 
check  revealed  three  additional  Kibes.  I  believe  this  acre  check 
to  be  typical  of  the  block. 

This  check  was  made  by  parallel  adjoining  strips  approxi¬ 
mately  20  feet  apart.  All  of  the  five  Kibes  'which  were  found  were 
on  dirt  piles  thrown  up  by  blown  over  trees.  The  slightest  opening 
in  the  timber  cover  appears  likely  to  permit  Kibes  growth.  This 
fact  was  not  realized  by  the  1922  scouting  crew,  hence  the  country 
was  not  as  intensively  covered  as  it  should  have  been. 

Plot  1  Total  Ht.  Total  L.3.  Uo.Bibes 

1.0  acre  9.2  23.2  5 

Average  1.84  4.64 


All  scouted 


Plot 

1 


K.S.Cor. 
Sec. 33 


K 


Only  1.25  man  hours  are  charged  against  the  scouting  of 
this  10  acres,  which  is  not  enough  time  to  know  the  Kibes  content 
of  the  heavily  thicketed  area  such  as  this  is.  Dense  mixed  repro¬ 
duction  prohibits  seeing  the  ground  without  going  through  it. 

In  eradicating  such  ground,  the  slightest  thinning  in 
the  dense  reproduction  must  be  suspicioned  and  searched  carefully. 
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ho.  Bushes 

Av.Ht. 

Cotal  L. S. 

Dowree  Concealment 

Species 

per  acre 

3ushe  s 

Per  acre 

He  aw 

iiedjLi.Cht 

Open 

1922  Eradication 

R.  vis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R.  lac . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1923  Check 

S.  vis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.  lac. 

5 

1.84 

23.2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

cp  Efficiency,  1922 

Eradication  .  .  . 

r .  .  .  — - 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0.0 

*  * 


1 1  • 


Block  2.  - 

Approximately  72.5  per  cent  of  this  block  was  scouted 
and  27.5  per  cent  was  worked  by  the  crew. 

Caking  too  much  for  granted,  and  hence  working  too  ex¬ 
tensively,  was  the  chief  trouble  with  the  scouting  of  this  area. 
Che  14g-  scouted  acres  are  charged  with  but  2  hours  25  minutes  man 
hours  of  scouting  time,  which  is  not  sufficient  time  to  know  the 
ground.  One  cannot  cover  1  acre  of  this  ground  by  strips  16 
feet  apart,  in  less  time,  due  to  the  heavy  underbrush. 

Cable  35. 

CptalEt.  Cotal  L.3.  Eo.Ilibes. 


Plot 

1 

0.5 

acres. 

12.0 

58.0 

2 

It 

2 

0.5 

tt 

33.5 

123.0 

15 

tt 

3 

0.1 

tt 

37.5 

142.0 

9 

m 

4 

0.1 

It 

50.0 

68.2 

32 

ft 

5 

0.1 

ft 

9.0 

9.0 

8 

It 

6 

0.1 

tt 

6.0 

6.5 

4 

It 

7 

0.1 

tt 

9.2 

11.2 

7 

1.5 

tt 

157.2 

417.9 

77 
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Sec. 


Scouted 


Plot 

2 


Plot 

1 


PI. 

PI. 

5 

4 

PI. 

7 


PI. 

3 


PI 

6 


Grew  Y/ork. 


Gor. 

27. 


Blook  3, 
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BOVITJ,  3 LOOK  3 
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The  1923  cheok  on  the  1922  scouting  work  within  this  block 
revealed  no  Ribes.  However,  the  scouting  is  probably  no  better  than  in 
the  other  blocks.  The  explanation  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  crew-worked  area  could  not  be  located.  Since  the 
Ribes  found  by  the  scouts  in  1922  were  on  the  lower  slopes  immediately 
adjoining  the  crew-worked  area,  it  was  impossible  to  know  by  a  check  in 
that  portion  of  the  area,  whether  one  was  checking  scouting  or  crew  work. 
The  upper  (west)  part  of  the  bl^ck  is  probably  almost  Ribes-free. 

On  the  crew-worked  area  missed  Ribes  are  common.  Missed  R. 
petiolare  occur  everywhere  within  the  habitat  of  this  species.  An  area 
of  probably  l/lO  acre  of  heavy  R.  petiolare  was  overlooked  in  eradica¬ 
ting  this  block.  Only  a  small  corner  of  this  patch  is  included  in  the 
check. 


1923  CHECK 


3 IK  RIVER  BLOCK  1. 

This  area  was  eradicated  and  re-eradicated  by  a  crew  in  1922, 
and  was  checked  over  by  means  of  16-foot  strips  in  June  1923. 

Carelessness  and  overconfidence  were  the  leading  causes  of 
missed  bushes.  In-experience  of  members  of  the  party  was  a  contributing 
factor*  Since  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  was  not  materially  higher 
at  the  last  of  the  season  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  in¬ 
experience  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  leading  cause.  It  appears  likely 
that  site  may  be  a  factor  of  some  importance. 

Ceanothus  is  the  leading  shrub  in  which  Ribes  were  missed. 

Acer  and  Salix  were  less  important. 


Relaxation  after  pulling  a  large  bush  appears  to  have  been 
a  heavy  factor  in  missing  smaller  bushes  within  a  few  inches  or  feet 
distance. 


(The  report  states  that  the  hospital  is  200  feet  from  the 
corner  of  the  block.  It  is  actually  430  feet  from  the  block.  Also 
no  mark  is  evident  upon  the  ground  for  a  stranger  to  locate  the  area* 
Several  boundary  lines  of  the  block  are  not  plotted  correctly  on  the 
map,  accompanying  the  report,  the  map  measuring  17.5  acres,  in  place 
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of  15.5  acres  as  stated  in  the  report.) 

Ribes  viscosissimum  sprouts,  or  "suckers",  from  the  root 
Grown  of  7.5  per  cent  of  the  eradicated  bushes  were  found  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  thriftily  in  June,  1923,  These  were  almost  all  from  bushes  which 
had  been  cut  off  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  1922  crews. 

The  details  of  this  study  are  shown  in  a  separate  table. 

The  extension  to  Elk  River  Block  1,  the  report  states,  was 
added  to  compare  the  costs  of  green  and  inexperienced  crews.  No 
comparison  is  possible  here,  for  the  two  units  are  so  dissimilar  that 
any  figures  for  one  area  are  not  applicable  to  the  other.  It  appears 
that  the  primary  reason  for  adding  this  extension,  was  to  lower  the 
per  acre  cost  of  eradication  for  the  blook.  Altho  the  extension  was 
eradicated  after  the  crew  had  a  month’s  experience,  the  check  shows 
no  marked  change  in  the  efficiency  of  the  crew. 

Table  34. 


Ko.  Bushes  Found 
1922  on  Original 
Block 

No.  Bushes  Found 
1923  Check  on 
Original  Blook  1 

%  Efficiency 

2450 

767 

76.2 

No,  Bushes  Found 
1922  on  Extensxn 
Block  1 

No.  Bushes  Found 
1923  Check  on 
.Extension  Block  1 

%  Efficiency 

137 

37 

78.7 
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The  report  states  that  a  six  foot  strip  £>er  man  was  usually 
taken  on  this  block,  because  the  Kibes  and  brush  were  heavy <»  During 
the  1923  check  a  16-foot  strip  was  taken  throughout  the  entire  block* 
Numerous  Kibes  were  also  undoubtedly  missed  during  this  1923  chock* 

The  1922  eradication  should  have  averaged  between  10  and  12  feet  width 
of  strip  per  man* 


ADVANCE  PLOTS  1-2-3 
Block  1  Elk  River 

All  brushy  and  herbaceous  growth,  including  Ri be s,  were 
listed  separately  for  each  plot,  preceding  eradication  by  the  crew* 
The  crew  did  not  know  the  location  of  these  plots,  hence  each  plot 
received  only  average  attention  by  the  eradication  crew*  Following 
eradication,  these  plots  were  again  checked  over  to  locate  Kibes 
bushes  which  had  been  missed  by  the  crew*  These  checks  before  and 
after  eradication  were  made  by  Patrie,  and  he  reported  that  eradi¬ 
cation  on  the  plots  had  been  100  per  cent  efficient,  and  that  no 
Kibes  remained* 

The  results  of  the  1923  recheck  on  these  advance  plots 
are  given  herev/iths 

Table  35. 

i  ^  PLOTS  1-2-3  BLOCK  1  ELK  RIVER,  IDAHO. 

1923  CHECK  ON  1922  RISES  ERADICATION. 


1923  CHECK. 


Plot  No. 

No.  Hissed 
Kibes 

Total  Ht* 

Total  L.S* 

Av.  Ht* 

Av.  L.S. 

1 

9 

7*3 

7.8 

0.81 

0.87 

2 

3 

1.2 

1.2 

0.4 

0.4 

3 

18 

10.2 

21.1 

0.57 

1.16 

Sotal  1923  30 

18.7 

30.1 

0.62 

1.00 

Total  1922 

2.51 

8.25 

1922  ERADICATION 

Plot  No. 

No. Kibes  1922 
Eradication 

L.  3.  1922 
Eradication 

No  .Kibes  1923 
Check 

Old  L.  S. 
1923  Check 

No. Kibes  $ 
Efficiency 

L.S.  $ 

Efficiency 

1 

40 

161.13 

9 

7.8 

81.6$ 

95.3$ 

2 

7 

106.38 

3 

1.2 

70$ 

98.8$ 

3 

45 

492.44 

18 

21.1 

71.4$ 

95.8  $ 

Total 

92 

„7.59.».9.5. . 

. 

.  ,  .7.5.4$-.- 

- 96..L$ - 
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Table  36 


RECIIECK  OF  PLOT  1  -  BLOCK  1 

ADDITIONAL  RISES  FOUND. 


9  * 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Hei  ght 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

F  t .  s. 

June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

A 

R.  vis. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Open 

(S.)  Opening  in  brush. 

B 

R.  vis. 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

Open 

(S'./.)  Opening  on  11.  side  of 
stump. 

E 

R.  vis. 

• 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Digit 

(S.)  In  very  open  brush 
at  S.  edge  of  trail. 

EEC  HECK  C?  PLOT  2  -  BLOCK  1 

no  additional  rises  found 


Table  37 

RECHECK  OF  PLOT  3  -  BLOCK  1 


No. 

Species 

of 

Hibes 

Strip 

No. 

Kei ght 
June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

R.  vis. 

1.8 

1.0 

3.5 

2.0 

Light 

(none)  In  opening  in  brush. 

3 

R.  vi  s. 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Light 

(5.)  Opening  between  Sal ix 
&  ¥,  ?. 

4 

R.  vi  s. 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Eedium 

(3.)  Opening  between  Salix 

&  •  Po 

5 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

o 

• 

CD 

' . 

1.0 

0.8 

Heavy 

(All -4- )  In  large  Salix 
clump  3'  NE.  of  stump. 

6 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

3.5 

15.0 

12.0 

Heavy 

( All  -4-  )  In  large  Sal  ix 
clump  3*  NE.  of  stump. 
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BECKECE  OF  PLOT  3  -  3L0CII  1  (Continued)  1. 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Strip 

Height 

June 

Height 

Ft. 

Pt.L.S. 

June 

F  t .  -  ,  ij . 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  HOTEL 

Biles 

Ho. 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

cealment 

7 

B.  vis. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  -4-)  Under  heavy  mixed 
hr  u.  sB  . 

9 

B.  vis. 

1.6 

0.8 

2.5 

0.8 

Open 

(Hone)  Large  open  space  2’ 

E.  of  5’  77.  P~. 

11 

B.  vi  s . 

2.0 

1.3 

6.0 

2.5 

Light 

(Hone)  Opening  7'  HE.  of 
white  stump. 

14 

R.  vis. 

0.8 

0.2 

0,8 

0.2 

iledium 

(Hone)  12**  -  18”  vegetation. 

15 

B.  vis. 

0.8 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

lied  i  urn 

(Hone)  12”  -  18”  vegetation. 

16 

B.  vis. 

to 

. 

o 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

iledium 

(Hone)  12”  -  18”  vegetation. 

♦ 

B.  vis. 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Iledium 

(Hone)  12“  -  18”  vegetation. 

18 

B.  vis. 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

Lijht 

(3.)  '.ith  small  Salix  in 

open. 

20 

B.  vis. 

0.8 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Bedium 

(3.)  Broken  off  2  yrs.  ago 
(old  hush). 

21 

to 

23 

B.  vis. 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

Led  ium 

(All  -i-  )  12”  -  18"  vegetation. 

24 

B.  vis. 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Ledium 

(All  -4-  )  12”  -  18”  vegetation 
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Elk  River  Block  2 


Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  “block  checked  (3  acre  check). 
This  area  was  scoured  (1922)  too  extensively.  The  records  show 
only  l-£  hours  charged  to  the  eradication  of  12  acres  -(entire 
block),  and  this  is  not  sufficient  time  to  know  the  ground. 


1922. 


The  ground  simply  was  neither  scouted  nor  eradicated  in 
Table  38. 


19_23_  Ciiepk  .pn__3-lP-0]k_2_ -Elk  River...  1922  Idaho  Eradication  Area. 


:Eo. Bushes 
Suedes:  Per  Acre 

Av.  Et.: Total  L.S.:  Degree  Concealment 
Per  Bush:  Per  Acre  : Heavyjhod. : Light : Open 

1922  Eradication, 

• 

• 

B.  vis.:  0.17 

R.  lac.:  0.08 

*  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  »  • 

This  data  not  taken. 

tl  «  SI  If 

Total  :  0.25 

II  II  II  tt 

:E.  vis.: 

4.33  : 

2.99  : 

193.2 

:  0.0 

:0. 67 : 

1.67:1.33 

1923  Check 

•  — v*  lac  •  • 

—  J 

—  : 

_ 

j  — 

•  # 

—  1  — 

:  Total  : 

4.33  : 

2.99  : 

193.2 

:  0.0 

:  0 . 67 : 

1.67:1.33 

:B.  vis.:  3.8 

%  Efficiency  :B.  lac.:  100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1922  Eradication:  Total  :  5.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

# 
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-Advance  Check  Plots, 
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II  It 


About  2  acres  ware  checked  in  the  center  of  the  block,  and  one 
acre  near  the  south  end  of  the  block. 

The  advance  check  plots  of  Block  2  were  very  poorly  chosen. 

Both  are  situated  on  as  level,  and  as  open,  ground  as  is  within  the  block. 
No  steep  slopes,  and  no  heavy  brush,  are  within  the  plots,, 

It  is  inconceivable  how  the  two  advance  check  plots  could  have 
been  laid  out  without  seeing  some  of  the  large  Eibes  bushes  within  45 
feet  of  Plot  1,  and  other  Ribes  which  are  generally  distributed  between 
the  two  plots. 

The  check  plots  contain  no  Ribes*  in  1923,  The  1922  report 
state fe  "No  Ribes  on  the  Plots." 

ELK  RIVER  BLOCK  3. 

Patrie  states  that  crew  work  reached  maximum  efficiency  in  this 
block.  Due  to  the  prevailing  rainy  weather,  which  was  encountered  at  the 
time  the  check  was  made,  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a  strip  check  of 
this  area,  Itwas  intended  to  make  such  a  check  of  this  block. 

Very  poor  judgement  was  used  in  delimiting  the  crew  work  in  this 
block.  It  would  appear  that  the  marker  of  these  lines  had  been  told  that 
these  painted  lines  should  be  placed  10  feet  above  the  creek  level,  or 
possibly  a  certain  distance  back  from  the  edge  of  the  alluvial  bottoms. 

One  line  (e.g,  4  chains  east  of  northwest  corner  of  block)  has  been  marked 
through  a  patch  of  R,  lacustre,  instead  of  around  it,  with  dense  Ribes 
bushes  just  outside  the  crew  area  which  were  later  missed  by  the  scouts. 
Common  sense  should  have  told  the  marker  to  go  around  all  Ribes  areas. 
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"Hissed"  Ri'oes  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  block*  The  percentage 
of  efficiency  for  crew  work  averages  much  higher  than  for  scouting  work. 

This  block  was  surveyed,  located,  and  worked  from  the  land  office 
corner  which  is  situated  at  the  northvest  comer  of  the  block.  A  half 
acre  square  was  laid  out  in  this  corner,  and  on  this  half-acre^%4  R. 
lacustre,  averaging  1.9  feet  height,  and  8.4  feet  live  stem  per  bush. 

The  fire  protective  association  trail  crosses  this  half  acre, 
and  the  missed  bushes  are  very  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  Ribes. 

Within  tlie  alluvial  areas  worked  by  crew,  pulled  R.  petiolare 
bushes  are  growing  wherever  the  stems  or  roots  of  the  plants  pulled  in 
1922  were  on  the  ground  or  in  the  water  in  June,  1923. 

The  areas  of  alluvial  bottoms,  which  were  eradicated  in  1922, 
show  numerous  small  '’missed'*  R.  lacustre  everywhere. 

Also  many  of  the  pulled  R*  lacustre  bushes  are  growing  again 
in  1923  where  they  are  touching  either  ground  or  water. 

The  report  states  that  E.  lacustre  does  not  sprout  rapidly 
when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  but  evidence  this  year  was  to  the 
contrary.  Ilany  of  the  R.  lacustre  pulled  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  1922,  were  growing  in  June, 1923. 

In  block  3,  advance  check  plot  #7,  situated  near  the  cabin 
beside  Elk  River,  was  rechecked  in  1923.  The  1922  check  on  this 
plot  records  efficiency*  of  98.8/6  for  number  of  bushes  pulled  while 
the  1923  check  shows  but  66.2  percent  efficiency  on  the  same  basis. 


ELK  RIVER  BLOCK  4. 

The  19  22  work  on  this  area  was  done  entirely  by  scouts.  The 
scout  covered  6  acres  per  man  hour,  and  found  very  few  of  the  Rioes. 

Part  of  the  block  is  shown  by  the  report  to  be  an  11  year  bum.  This 
area  really  is  a  heavy  reproduction  stand  varying  in  age  from  30  to  ^0 
years.  The  11-year  bum  is  a  myth. 

'The  19  22  check  on  the  efficiency  of  the  1922  eradication  shows 
the  scouting  as  100  percent  efficient,  while  the  1923  check  on  the  1922 
eradication  and  1922  check  combined,  gives  an  efficiency  of  16.2  percent 
by  number  of  bushes. 

After  this  block  was  partially  checked,  Patrie  visited  the  block, 
and  said  that  good  work  had  been  done  in  the  Southwest  quarter  of  the  block, 
for  he  had  personally  checked  that  10-acre  square.  Accordingly,  .325  acre 
was  checked  near  that  corner  of  the  block,  and  efficiency  of  xatrie’s 
check  was  found  to  be  zero. 
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In  tlie  1922  work,  only  R.  vi  scosissimum  was  found  on  the  block, 
but  R.  lacustre  is  also  common. 

% 

The  upper  slope  type  is  reported  as  having  no  Ribes,  but  R. 
viscosissimum  and  R.  lacustre  are  both  quite  common  on  this  type. 

The  7-year  burn  is  reported  as  Ribes  free,  but  R.  viscosissimum 
are  common  there.  R.  lacustre  is  also  seen  occasionally. 


GENERAL  COLjLIEIITSo 

The  report  states  that  all  block  boundaries  are  blazed  fore 
and  aft  and  facing  the  area.  These  blazes  are  usually  very  few  and  small. 
The  boundaries  generally  cannot  be  followed  without  the  aid  of  the  compass. 
Some  of  the  block  boundaries  were  never  blazed. 

An  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  eradication  was  noted 
during  the  progress  of  this  check.  Almost  every  bush  which  was  pulled, 
had  been  dragged  to  the  ground  by  the  winter  snows,  and  many  of  the  bushes 
(which  had  gene rally  been  hung  in  the  brush  in  1922)  were  growing  in 
June,  1923.  Only  occasional  bushes  remained  on  the  flat  tops  of  stumps. 
Practically  all  other  bushes  had  gone  down  with  the  settling  snow.  No 
pulled  R.  viscosissimum  which,  had  again  started  to  grow,  were  observed. 

The  efficiency  of  crew  eradication  shows  no  improvement  during 
the  season.  Scouting  was  equally  inefficient  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  close  of  the  working  season. 


*  *  *  * 


The  following  tabulations  give  all  detailed  information  which 
was  secured  concerning  the  Ribes  bushes  missed  on  the  several  blocks. 
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ALDER  C:£EK  -  BLOCK  1  -  1923  STRIP  2  -  0.1  ACRE 


1  0)  No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree  : 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

1 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.2 

3.0 

0.2 

Open 

• 

CM 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.5 

5.0 

3.0 

Open 

3 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

1.5 

5.0 

2.0 

Open 

4 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

’  1.0 

Open 

5 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

1.5 

Open 

.  '  6 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Open 

,  _  V 

).  * 

R.  vi s. 

1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.2 

Open 

8 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0' 

1.0: 

Open 

9 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Open 

10 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.5 

5.0 

3.0 

Open 

11 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

18.0: 

16.0 

Open 

12 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

0.5 

1.5 

0.5 

Open 

13 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Open 

14 

R.  vis. 

,1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Open 

)  # 

15 

E.  vis. 

5.0 

4.5 

20.0 

18.0  " 

Open 

16 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

4.0 

14.0 

i 

12.0  :0pen 
• 

, 

i 
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ALDER  CREEK 


BLOCK  1 


1923  SCRIP  2  -0.1  AGIOS  (Continued)  1 


No. 

Species 

of 

Kites 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

19  22 

*n»  T  Q 

J  £  •  Jj  •  o  • 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1? 

K.  vis. 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 

18 

lcLG  • 

2.5 

2.5 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

19 

K.  vis. 

5.5 

5.0 

40.0 

38.0 

Open 

20 

K.  vis. 

5.0 

5.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Open 

21 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Open 

22 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Light 

23 

K.  lac. 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

Open 

24 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 

25 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Open 

26 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

27 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

28 

R.  vis. 

• 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Heav^ 

29 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

i 

30 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

31 

R.  vis. 

3.5 

3.0 

5.5 

5.0 

Light 

32 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

4.0 

20.0 

16.0 

Open 

I 


(- 


ALDER  CREEK 


BLOCK  1 


1923  STRIP  2 


0*1  ACjLE  (Continued)  2, 


No. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

He ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.3. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  -motes 

33 

R.  1 ac . 

3.0 

2.5 

15.0 

12.0 

Open 

34 

R.  vis* 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Li$it 

35 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Light 

36 

R*  vis. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

37 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

38 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Lledium 

39 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

40 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

41 

R.  vis* 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

42 

R.  vis* 

3.5 

3.5 

25.0 

23.0 

Light 

43 

R.  vis* 

5.0 

4.0 

15.0 

14.0 

iiehium 

44 

E.  vis. 

o 

. 

cr> 

0.2 

to 

* 

o 

o 

. 

tV3 

liedium 

45 

R.  vis* 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

46 

R.  vis. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

47 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

2.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Li$it 

(l/8  x  8  Chains)  ILL,  Corner  is  Hv/*  Cor  Bloch* 
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ALDER.  CREEK 


BLOCK  1 


PLOT  1  -  l/lO  ACRE 


f)  #' 

In  ME.  corner  of  Block*  Corners  coincide.  Ho  Kibes. 
Timber  Y.  P.  -  D.  F. 


ALDER  CREEK  -  BLOCK  1  -  PLOT  1A  -  l/io/  ACRE 


A^  equal  area  adjoining  Plot  1  on  north  was  looked  over  with 
like  results.  Hot  Rit.es  land.  3W.  slope  £7° 


ALDER  CREEK  -  BLOCK  1  -  PLOT  2  -  l/2  ACIDS 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Aibe  s 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

1 

i«\#  l&C# 

3.0 

2.5 

20.0 

15.0 

Open 

2 

G.  irr. 

7.0 

7.0 

45.0 

42.0 

Open 

3 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

4 

G.  irr. 

4.0 

4.0 

18.0 

14.0; 

Open 

5 

.tv.  v  is . 

2.0 

1.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

- 

6 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

7 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Ledium 

8 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.0 

7.0 

4.0 

I»iedium 
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ALDER  CREEK  -  BLOCK  1  -  PLOT  2  -  1/2  ACRE  (Continued)  1. 


V  # 


NO. 

Species 

of 

Rioes 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

t  *L.  2. 

June 

1923 

Ft . L. S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

11 

B«  vis. 

3.0 

2.5 

8.0 

6.0 

Liedium 

12 

li#  vi  s. 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

6.0 

Kedium 

13 

Ra  Visa 

2.5 

2.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Light 

14 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

3.5 

17.0 

16.0 

Heavy 

15 

G.  irr. 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

16 

G.  irr. 

2,0 

2.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Light 

17 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.  5 

2.0 

Light 

18 

G.  irr. 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

19 

G.  irr« 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Li  git 

20 

G.  irr. 

5.0 

4.5 

25.0 

22.0 

Digit 

21 

G.  irr. 

4.0 

4.0 

20.0 

18.0 

ile^iran 

22 

Pi.  vis. 

5.0 

5.0 

40.0 

38.0 

Open 

23 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.5 

6.0 

4.0 

Open 

24 

G.  irr. 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 

25 

G.  irr. 

4.0 

4.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Open 

Llany  pulled  1922. 
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AIDER  CHEEK 


2  LOCK  1 


PLOT  2 


l/2  ACHE  (Continued)  Z 


r  W  ‘  • 

Ho. 

Opecies 

of 

Ribes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L. 0. 
June 
1923 

•>.'  t .  I .  S . 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

26 

0.  irr. 

5.0 

4.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  1922. 

27 

G.  irr. 

:  4.5 

4.5 

10.0 

10.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  1922. 

ro 

CD 

G.  irr. 

5.0 

5.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  in  1922. 

29 

G.  irr. 

4.0 

3.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  1922. 

30 

G.  irr. 

5.0 

4.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Open 

Llany  pulled  1922. 

31 

G.  irr. 

5.5 

4.5 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  1922. 

33 

G.  irr. 

7.0 

7.0 

32.0 

32.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  1922. 

33 

G,  irr. 

4.0 

4.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  1922. 

34 

G.  irr. 

5.0 

5.0 

30.0 

27.0 

Open 

llany  pulled  1922. 

37 

G.  irr. 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Open 

7ith  pulled  bushes. 

38 

,G.  irr. 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3. 5 

Open 

V/ith  pulled  bushes. 

....  . 

■J- 

39 

R.  vis. 

3.5 

3.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

40 

G.  irr. 

4.0 

3.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

:  1 
l 

1  ^  41 

I!  * 

G.  irr. 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

6.0 

Light 

1  ^  1 

G.  irr. 

8.0 

8.0 

150.0 

145.0 

Open 
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ALDE3  creek 


BLCCL.  1 


PLG2  2  -  lj2  ACRE  (Continued)  3 


no. 

-Species 

of 

Ribe  s 

Height 

June 

29  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  LODES 

43 

0.  irr. 

3.0 

2.0 

6.0 

4.0 

light 

44 

C.  irr. 

6.0 

6.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Led  iun 

45 

G.  irr. 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Ledium 

46 

G.  irr. 

3.0 

LQ 

• 

1 — 1 

5.0 

1.5 

Light 

47 

0.  irr. 

5.0 

5.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Li  git 

48 

G.  irr. 

4.0 

4.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Li  git 

49 

G.  irr. 

8.0 

8.0 

140.0 

135.0 

Open 

50 

G.  irr. 

0.4 

CM 

. 

O 

. 

0 

0.2 

Open 

51 

G.  irr. 

2.5 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

52 

Go  irr. 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

53 

R.viSo 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Led i urn 

54 

R.  vis. 

4.5 

4.0 

10  oO 

7.0 

Open 

55 

R.  vi  So 

4.5 

40  5 

25,0 

23.0 

Open 

56 

R.  vis. 

4.5 

4.0 

9.0 

7.0 

Open 

57 

G.  irr. 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

He  avy 

SE.  corner  is  2  chains  ;/•  of  Se.  comer  block.  S.  edge  is  in  rock  slope  vith  light 

brush  cover,  -171- 
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ALDER  CREEL 


BLOCK  1 


1923  PLOT  3 


i/io  acre 


>  •- 


No. 

Sped  es 

'  of 
Ei^es 

Hei^it 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.3. 
June 
19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

1 

»{ 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

2.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Open 

2 

f  -- 

R.  vi s. 

4.0 

4.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Open 

1 

3 

R.  vis. 

4.5 

4.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

4 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Open 

5 

R.  vis. 

4.5 

4.0 

25.0 

22.0 

Open 

*  6 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

'  ,  •  „ 

7 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

8 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

10 

R.  vis. 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

Open 

9 

R$  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

11 

R,  vi s . 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Open 

12 

R.  vi  s. 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

Open 

13 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

I  #14 

E.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

15 

R.  vi s. 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

2.5 

Open 
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iiT.DEH  T  -T'T}'... 


BLOCK  1 


19  23  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACRE  (Continued)  1 


No. 

opecips 

of 

Ribes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

T?t  T.  q 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

3PRCIAL  HCRRO 

16 

R.  vis. 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

17 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

18 

R.  vis. 

o 

. 

CD 

• 

o 

CD 

o 

0.4 

Heavy 

19 

R.  vis. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Heavy 

20 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

* 

21 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

22 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Open 

23 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

0.5 

1.5 

0.5 

Open 

24 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

25 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

26 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

27 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Open 

28 

R.  vis. 

3.5 

3.5 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

29 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Redium 

■ 

30 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

4.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Open 

ALDUS  GREEK  -  BLOCK  1  -  1923  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  AGUE  (CODTIKUED)  2. 

)>• 


M  I 

'H  1 

°  1 

• 

Spec ios 
of 

EiLos 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft. 

He  ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ITOl’ES 

31 

E.  vis. 

7.0 

7.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Eedium 

32 

B,  vis. 

2.0 

2.0 

4.5 

4.5 

Eedium 

33 

R.  vis. 

5.5 

5.5 

20.0 

20.0 

Eeaiun 

34 

E.  vis. 

5.5 

5.0 

25.0 

24.0 

lie  drum 

35 

R.  vis. 

5.0 

4.5 

33. 0 

15.0 

Eedium 

36 

•  >-X  • . 

Ei  vis. 

'  3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Lledium 

37 

E.  vis. 

3.0  : 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Lledium 

38 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Eedium 

39 

B.  vi s0 

6.5 

6.0 

25.0 

24.0 

Eedium 

40 

r 

R.  vis. 

5.0 

• 

5.0 

30.0 

30.0 

Light 

41 

E.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

He  avy 

42 

E,  vis0 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

43 

i\%  l&LC* 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Seavy 

/  ^44 

E.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Eedium 

45 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

» 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 
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ALDER  CHEEK 


BLOCK  1 


1923  PLOT  3 


l/lO  ACRE  (Continued)  3, 


Species 

He ight 

He ight 

Ft.L.S. 

Ft.L.S. 

Degree  : 

No. 

of 

June 

Ft. 

June 

Of  Con-  :  SPECIAL  NOTES 

Ribes 

19  23  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

cealment: 

*  A 

46 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

4.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Medium  j 

i 

47 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light  : 

1 

48 

R0  vis. 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

Light  : 

49 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light  : 

- 

50 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Light  : 

\  - 
i 

51 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light  : 

r>l  • 

52 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

2.0 

Light  : 

53 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

:  4.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Medium  : 

55 

R.  vis. 

0.8 

CO 

. 

o 

3.0 

0.8 

Open  : 

- 

56 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Open  : 

% 

57 

Ho  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Open  : 

58 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Open  : 

- 

59 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open  : 

7  • 

60 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Open  : 

62 

R.  vis. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open  : 
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ALDER  CLHHL 


DLOCL  1 


PLOT  4 


l/lO  ACRE 


(Continued)  1 


l  • 


•)* 


::o. 

Species 

"of 

Riles 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 
Ft. 
19  22 

Ft. L.3. 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.3. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

oxRCxAL  ROTES 

/ 

X 

3 

/?.  *"/  j. 

/-P.  V 

Ro  lac* 

2-  ■  o 

/.  S 

1.0 

/•  -S' 

<3.  # 

1.0 

2.  .  o 

O 

1.5 

/.  s- 

y .  o 

1.5 

He  avy 

• 

4 

R.  lac<> 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

5 

R.  vis* 

2o0 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

* 

6 

R«  vis. 

0.8 

0*5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

7 

R.  lac. 

0o8 

0.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Li^it 

9 

Ro  lac. 

4.5 

4.0 

16.0 

15.0 

Open 

10 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

light 

• 

11: 

R.  la Co 

5.0 

4.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Light 

12 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

3.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Led inn 

13 

R.  vis. 

4.5 

.  4.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Ledium 

14 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Led  inn 

15 

XV «  X  SC  o 

4.0 

3.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

16 

R.  lac. 

1.3 

0.4 

1.3 

0.4 

Heavy 

• 

19 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Ledium 

In  very  0.7*  Comer  Sloe;:. 
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ALDER  CHEEK 


BLOCK  1 


-  1923  PLOT  5  -  l/lO  ACi^E 


i 

< 

A# 


1  * 


No. 

Specie  s 
of 

Hihes 

Hoi^it 
June 
1923  Ft. 

He ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.  L. S. 
June 
1923 

Ft.  L.  S. 

1922 

Decree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

3.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Light 

2 

R.  vis0 

1.0 

0.8 

3.0 

1.0 

Open 

3 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

*3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

4 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

5 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

6 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Light 

7 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Light 

8 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.0 

5.0 

2.5 

Light 

9 

i 

R.  lac. 

• 

• 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

10 

•H*  lcLC* 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Light 

11 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.5 

3.0 

0.5 

Light 

12 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

Open 

13 

R.  irr. 

2.0 

2.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Light 

14 

R.  irr. 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Light 

15 

K.  irro 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 
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ALDER  CREEK 


BLOCK  1 


1923  PLOT  5  -  l/lO  ACRE  (Continued)  1 


•> 


No. 

Spec  ies 
of 

Ribes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degre  e 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

17 

R.  irr. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

18 

R.  irr. 

0 

. 

CD 

0.1 

0 

. 

CD 

0.1 

Heavy 

19 

R.  irr. 

2.5 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

20 

R.  irr. 

1.0 

0.5 

2.5 

0.5 

Heavy 

21 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

4.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Open 

22 

R.  lac. 

3.5 

3.5 

9.0 

8.0 

iledium 

23 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Eedium 

24 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Open 

25 

Is  c  • 

lo5 

0.5 

1.5 

0.5 

Heavy 

27 

R.  irr. 

1.5 

Qo5 

5.0 

1.5 

Open 

Under  soil. 

4  Chains  N.  of  SW.  Corner  along  7/.  side. 

liany  lacustre  or  irrigua  seedlings  between  R.  R.  &  Creek  (W.  side). 


ALDER  CREEK  -  BLOCK  1  -  1923  STRIP  1  -  0.225  ACRE 

l/4  x  9  chains  along  E.  edge  of  Block.  No  Eibes.  Y.P.  Type. 
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Table  40 


30V ILL  -  BLOCK  1  -  1923  PLOT  1-1  AC'TE 


• 

o 

1 

! 

Species 

of 

Eibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

.  .  , 

June 

1923 

-  t  •  I-  •  ' J  • 

: 

Decree 
of  Cnn- 

O  vrn/t  T  A  t  T-'/^fTVTpQ 

coalmen t 

1 

R.  lac. 

5.5 

5.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Heavy 

In  heavy  reproduction.  On  upturned 
pile  25’  5.  of  -^fic.  line  2  80*  V« 
of  sec.  cor. 

p 

t 

li.  lac. 

3.5 

3.0 

15.0 

13.0 

He  avy 

In  heavy  reproduction.  On  upturn¬ 
ed  pile  25’  ...  of  Sec.  line  A  80’ 
of  Tec.  Cor. 

3 

R.  lac. 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

Open 

In  opening  on  upturned  pile.  3’ 
apart. 

4 

•  i  •  lx*  G  • 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Open 

In  opening  on  upturned  pile.  3' 
apart. 

5 

R.  lac. 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

Open 

In  opening  on  upturned  pile.  3f 
apart. 

"  Conditions  quite  uniform  for  entire  block. 

Adjoins  US*  Corner  Section  33  on  577* 


Table-  41 


30TILL  -  3LCCL  2  -  1923  PLOT  1  -  l/Z  ACRE 

Ho. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

T.  c; 

-  U»  Xi«  t 

June 

1923 

F  t .  L  t  S  • 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

UAL  .TOTES 

1 

E.  lac. 

5.5 

5.5 

20.0 

20.0 

Open 

13’  H.  &  2'  E.  of  Sec.  Cor. 

2 

R.  lac. 

7.0 

6.5 

40.0 

38.0 

Open 

20  *  IT.  &  5*  S.  of  Sec.  Cor. 

S\7.  Corner  of  Block. 
Gentle  easterly  slope. 


I  » 

! 
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..  J 


bovil: 


BLOCK  2 


19  23  PLOT  2  -  l/2  ACRE 


H  • 

1 

r 


))i  • 


Ko. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft . L. S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  II0T2S 

R.  lac* 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

Open 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15*  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

1 

r 2 

R*  lac* 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Light 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15’  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

!  3 

- '.*  lac* 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Open 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15*  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

4 

R.  lac. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15*  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

5 

R*  lac. 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Open 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15*  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

-.--ar — 

cr> 

R.  lac. 

* 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

.all  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15f  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

7 

R.  lac. 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

Light 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15*  across  with  practically  no 
ether  vegetation. 

8 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Light 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15’  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

9 

R.  lac • 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Open 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15’  across  with  practically  no 
other  veretation. 

10 

R.  lac. 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Open 

All  in  opening  in  2nd  growth  about 

15*  across  with  practically  no 
other  vegetation. 

11 

S.  lac. 

4.0 

3.5 

$ 

5.0 

4.5 

Light 

In  semi-opening. 

>  f 

12 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

4.0 

14.0 

12.0 

Light 

In  semi-opening.  All  in  15* 
opening. 

15 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

11.0 

10.0 

Light 

In  semi-opening.  All  in  15* 
opening. 

»  *14 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

4.5 

50.0 

48.0 

Open 

In  semi- opening,  .a.11  in  15’ 
opening. 

15 

R.  lac. 

8.5 

8.0 

40.0 

37.0 

Open 

In  evening.  All  in  15’  opening. 

Adjoins  ^lot  1  on  Rorth.  Gentle  easterly  slope* 
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BLOCH  2 


EOVILL  - 


PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACRE 


No. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

t?4-  t  q 

*  W  • 

June 
19  23 

Ft.L.  5. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

-joPAiO IAL  a»C— . 

1 

• 

o 

• 

4.5 

4.5 

18.0 

18.0 

Heavy 

3'  from  creek.  From  10'  to  20*  . 

IT.  of  3qc.  line.  * 

2 

It.  lac. 

7.5 

7.5 

21.0 

20.0 

He  aw 

4’  from  creek.  From  10'  to  20* 

N,  of  sec.  line. 

3 

ib*  lac • 

3.5 

3.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

4'  from  creek.  From  10*  to  20'  , 

N*  of  Sec.  Line. 

4 

B.  lac. 

6.0 

6.0 

30.0 

30.0 

Light 

8f  from  creek.  From  10*  to  20’ 

IT.  of  Sec.  Line. 

5 

K.  lac. 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Light 

8f  from  creeks  From  10 1  to  20 1 

II#  oi.  *-nc*  ^ine* 

6 

E.  lac. 

6.0 

5.5 

40.0 

35.0 

Aedium 

6*  from  creek.  From  10'  to  20* 

IT.  of  3ec.  Line. 

7 

E.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Heavy 

8 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

6.0 

6.0 

Heavy 

9 

3.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

Coincident  with  SE.  Cor.  of  Block. 

General  vegetation  8*.  Very  rank  and,  dense 
Plot  3  40'  ;.  of  SS.  Corner. 


BOV ILL 


BLOCK  2 


1923  PLOT  4  -  l/lO  ACRE 


Ho. 

3peoi.es 

of 

Pi  be  3 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Kei  ght 
Ft* 
1922 

Ft.L.3. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.3. 

1922 

Legree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

1 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

2 

B.  lac. 

3.5 

3.0 

4.5 

4.0 

Light 

■  ■  -  "  ■ — ~  ~  — . ■  .  .  . . 

3 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

light 

* 

4 

R.  lac . 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

I.Iedium 

5 

-  -  •  lac • 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Ilediun 

6 

lac« 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

l 

7 

lac  a 

4.0 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Light 

♦ 

8 

R.  lac. 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Ligh  t 

9 

P.  lac. 

1.0 

1.0  . 

.1.0 

1.0 

Light 

10 

B.  lac. 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

Light 

. 

I 

1  [1 

11 

B.  lac. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

- 

12 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

1  II 

13 

B.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

,  1 

14 

B.  lac. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

-1 

15 

B.  lac. 

1.0 

CO 

. 

o 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

-1 
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BCVILL 


BLOCK  2 


1923  PI 02  4  -  l/lO  ac:: 


) 


(Continued)  1. 


. 


No. 

Species:  Height 
o  f  :  June 

Eibes  : 1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.  ii.  C. 
June 

19  23 

T  Q 

1  L  •  _  -  •  kJ  • 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

• 

T  'V-.fTV^r« 

16 

R*  lac: 

i  4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Li  gilt 

17 

E.  lac. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Light 

18 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  T  '■  l  t  »  i 

19 

R.  lac* 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

i 

- 

. 

20 

]r  «  Is  C  • 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

3.0 

Open 

. 

■ 

21 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

22 

R.  lac. 

0.8  . 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Open 

23 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

4.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Open 

. .  ... 

25 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Heavy 

J 

26 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Open 

■ 

27 

R.  lac. 

3.5 

3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

1  r  -  -   -  -  - 

j 

28 

R.  lac  o 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

29 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Open 

30 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Open 

- 
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K3B 


*  I 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Rihes 

He  i ght 
June 
1923  Ft. 

He ight 
Ft. 

19  22 

Ft.L.S. 
June 
19  23 

Ft.L.S.:  Degree 
*  ;  Of  Con- 

19  22  :  coalmen  t 

1 

;  SPECIAL  ITCHES 

31 

R.  Inc. 

CO 

• 

O 

0.6 

0.8 

• 

* 

0.6  : Heavy 

32 

I3.C  0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0  slight 

HE.  corner  of  Block* 


3071 EL  -  BLOCK  2  -  1923  PLOT  4  -  l/lO  ACHE 

( Cont inued )  2* 


BC7ILL  -  BLOCK  2  -  1923  PLOT  5  -  l/lO  ACHE 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Hi  be  s 

Height: 

June 
1923  Ft. 

He  ight 
Ft. 
1922 

TP  4-  T  C? 

X?  •  JL*  •  LJ  « 

June 

1925 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degre  e 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

• 

1 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

2 

H.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

3 

R.  lac. 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

Open 

4 

R.  lac. 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Open  , 

5 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

6 

IciC  • 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Light 

; 

1 

7 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

8 

xx  *  X  ao  • 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

I  > 


I  b 


\  - 


Adjoining  Plot  4  on  U. 
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BOVILL  -  BLOCK  2  -  1923  PLOT  6  -  l/lO  ACRE 


#  0 


No. 

Specie s 
of 

Eibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Hei  ht 
Ft. 
1922 

1  t.L.  5  . 

June 
19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

T  ‘  '  '  '  '  ’  '  r  1  T  T  111 

1 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

Open 

r 

2 

R,  lac. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Open 

• 

3 

R,  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3.0 

Open 

• 

4 

• 

R.  lac.:  1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light 

8’  of  trail. 

HE*  Corner  is  3  oh?. ins  S,  of  EE,  Corner  Bloch. 

[  1 

BOVILL  -  BLOCK  2  -  1923  BLOT  7  -  l/lO,  ACES 

"{  1 

Ho. 

Species 

of 

Rihes 

Height. 

June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

-Ft. 

19  22 

Ft.L.D. 

June 

1923 

Ft.I.S, 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  HOPES  | 

cealment 

1 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

2 

E.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

3 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

3.5 

2.0 

Open 

1 

4 

R .  lac  » 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

1.5 

Open 

5 

...  lac. 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Open 

5  6 

R.  lac . 

1.0 

1.0  • 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

Bj 

7 

R.  lac* 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

Open 

I  * 

Corner  on  HE*  of  Plot  7  with  BY;.  Cor*  Plot  6* 
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Table  42 

BGVILL  -  BLOCK  3  2.2  ACRES 


»)  i 


Strip  1  -  Checked  strip  &|-*  wide  along  SW.  line  of  block  from  trail  up 

to  Block  Plot  4  at  S.W.  corner  l/Q  x  10  chains.  No  Ribes. 


Strip  2 
Strip  3 


Checked  strip  8^-*  wide  along  II.  ./.  side  of  block  from  Plot  4 
at  3.  ...  corner  down  to  IT,  W.  corner  l/8  x  7  chains.  No  Ribes, 

Checked  strip  8-^*  wide  along  N.E.  side  of  block  from  N.  W.  Corner 
down  to  trail  14  chains.  No  Ribes. 


BGVLnL  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  1  -  l/lO  ACRE 


: Species:  Height  ; Height 
No.:  of  :  June  :  Ft* 

:  Ribes  : 1923  Ft.:  1922 


-  t .  L .  S . 
June 
19  23 


F^.L.S. :  Degree  : 

: of  Con-  : . 
1922  : cealmenti 


SPECIAL  NOTES 


:  In  log 


1  :R.  pet.:  4.0  :  3.0 


15.0 


10.0  sOpen 


BE.  Corner  2  chains  TV.  of  NE.  Corner  Block* 
Probably  were  no  other  Ribes  here. 


BOY  ILL  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  2  -  l/lO  ACI U 


NO. 

Species 

of 

Height 

June 

Ho ight 
Ft. 

Ft.L.  S. 
June 

Ft.  ju,  S. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

Ribes 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

cealment 

1 

R.  pet. 

5.0 

4.0 

50.0 

40.0 

Open 

Water's  edge. 

o 

R.  pet. 

5.0 

4.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

3 

R.  pet. 

6.0 

5.0 

45.0 

35.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

4 

R.  pet. 

7.5 

7.0 

70.0 

65.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

5 

E.  pet. 

4.0 

3.5 

25.0 

22.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

r 
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BOY ILL 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  2 


l/lO  ACIIE  (Continued)  1 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

- 1 .  L.  S « 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

■^egree 

of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

6 

R.  pet. 

5.5 

4.5 

35.0 

32.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

7 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

35.0 

25.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

8 

R*  pet. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

9 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

3.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

10 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

2.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

'Water’s  edge. 

11 

R.  pet. 

5.0 

4.0 

40.0 

30.0 

Open 

Water’s  edge. 

12 

R.  pet. 

5.0 

4.5 

20.0 

13.0 

Open 

13 

R,  pet. 

5.0 

4.5 

55.0 

32.0 

Open 

14 

R.  pet. 

5.0 

4.0 

40.0 

35.0 

Open 

15 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

2.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

16 

R.  pe  t. 

3.0 

2.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

17 

P-  <*  jP©  0  • 

4.5 

4.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Open 

18 

R.  IB  t , 

3.5 

3.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

19 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

Open 

20 

R.  pet. 

3.5 

3.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

_ 


BOVILL  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  .LOT  2  -  l/lO  ACRE  (Continued)  2« 


') 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

EiBes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 
June 
19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

21 

R.  pet* 

2.5 

1.0 

4.0 

2.0 

Open 

F 

' 

22 

R*  pet. 

4.5 

3.5 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

• 

23 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

. 

24 

R*  pe  t  • 

4.5 

4.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

! 

r 

. 

25 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

26 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

2.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Open 

27 

R.  pet. 

7.0 

6.5 

80.0 

75.0 

Open 

1 

28 

R.  pet. 

5.0 

4.5 

35.0 

32.0 

Open 

1 

29 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

3.0 

35.0 

33.0 

Open 

■ 

30 

to 

58 

Hot  gi 

j.thered 

m  det 

ail 

■ 

| 

■ 

This  area  must  have  Been  missed  some  "way.  Hone  of  these  hushes  closer  ! 

than  l/2  chain  to  outer  Boundary.  ABout  an  equal  area  and  amount  of  [jj 

RiBes  Border  this  plot  to  S.  and  E.  j  ; 

■ 

HE.  Corner  4  chains  7/.  of  HE.  Corner  Block* 

l  ' 


.m. 


r 


Vt 

BOYILL  -  BLCCX  3  -  1923  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACHE  ' 


* 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

H  ibe  s 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

.1922 

Ft.  1.3. 
June 
1923 

,’t.  L.2. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  1TCTES 

1 

E.  pet. 

5.0 

4.5 

25.0 

23.0 

C^en 

2 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

4.0 

12.0 

11.0 

Open 

• 

3 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

2.0 

6.0 

7.0 

Open 

4 

R»  pet. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

5 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Open 

6 

R.  pet. 

3.5 

3.5 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

®  7 

R.  pet . 

4.0 

3.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

8 

IU  pet. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

9 

R.  p  et . 

1.5 

1.5 

8.0 

8.0 

Open 

10 

♦ 

*  .  ^ . 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

11 

R.  peti 

4.0 

4.0 

12.0 

11.0 

Open 

12 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

13 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

14 

% 

R.  pet. 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Open 

15 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

2.5 

4.5 

4.0 

Open 
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BOYILL 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  3 


l/lO  ACRE  (Continued]  1 


\ 

*4 


m 


No. 

Species 

of 

Rides 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

He i ght 
Ft. 
1922 

j  t .  L  . .  j  . 
June 
1923 

Ft. L.3. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROBES 

16 

R.  pet. 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Open 

17 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

18 

R.  pet . 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

19 

R.  pet. 

3.5 

3.5 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

20 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

21 

R.  pet. 

1.5 

,1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

Old  "bush  hrohen  1922. 

22 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

23 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

24 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

3.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

25. 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

26 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

3.5 

4.0 

3.5 

Open 

27 

R.  pet • 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

28 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

29 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

2.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Open 

50 

j p©"fc<» 

4.0 

3.0 

8.0 

6.0 

Open 
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30VILL 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACHE  (Continued)  2, 


! 


l  * 


Ho. 

Specie  s 

of 

Tabes 

HeigM 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.-.,  a. 
June 
19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SHJOIAL  ITOTRO 

31 

R.  pe  t • 

4.0 

3.5 

9.0 

8.0 

Open 

32 

Re  pet. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

33 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

34 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Open 

35 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Open 

36 

£•  pet . 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

37 

P>-«  jpQ  t  a 

3.5 

3.5 

6.0 

6.0 

Open 

3B 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

2.0 

4.5 

4.0 

Open 

39 

— • 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

40 

?.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

41 

R.  pet. 

5.0 

4.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Open 

42 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Open 

43 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

44 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

2.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

45 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

-ipi 
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BOYILL  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACRE  (Continued)  3. 


No. 

Species 

of 

Hibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

A*  t  u  • 

Jur.e 
1923 

Ft. L.3. 

1922 

Legree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

o*  '■pn  TAT  XT r>rvpr.« 

iJl  XL  ~j  -f  ItJi  JW.  ... / 

46 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

3.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

47 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

Open 

48 

3.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

About  2  chain s  3;/.  of  Plot  2* 

Several  pulled  hushes  growing. 

Llore  old  hushes  growing. 

fulled  hashes  growing  everywhere  near  water. 


BOYILL  -  BLOCK  3 


1923  I LOB  4-1  A OLE 


Checked  1  acre  in  upper  edge  of  block  with  no  Hides. 


BOYILL  -  BLOCK  3  -  PLOT  5  -  l/lO  ACRE 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Hides 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft. 

He ight 

*v 

1922 

i!  t.  JU»  o. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Legree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

1  t 

H.  pet. 

2.0 

2.0 

0 

2.0 

Open 

2 

H.  pet. 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

3 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

3.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Open 

4 

E.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

5 

xt#  pe  ti  • 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 
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BOVILL  -  BLOCK  3  -  PLOT  5  -  l/lO  ACHE 


(Continued)  1. 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

iiibes 

He ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft  •  L«  S  • 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. 

'  1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

6 

H.  lac • 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

Water's  edge. 

7 

« 

• 

R.  Pet. 

£.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

8 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 

2.0 

QlJen 

<S 

\)  Large  Lacustre  bushes  growing  again. 

About  1  chain  H.  of  3.  boundary. 


i 


>•  » 
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Table  43. 


SPROUTS  SRCB1  1922  ERADICATION 
+  ELK  RIVER.  IDAHO  -  BLOCK  1 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Sir  ip: Height  : Height 
:  June  :  Ft® 
No.  :  1923  Ft*  1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.  L.S. 

1922 

Degree  : 

of  Son-  :  SPECIAL  NOTES 

cealment 

i 

6 

R.  vis. 

1 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

• 

Open 

Four  shoots  have  come  up  from 
one  root  of  hush  pulled  last 
year.  Root  cut  off. 

11 

R.  vis. 

2 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

In  Eaple  hush.  'Was  cut  off  4" 
above  roots  by  crew  last  year. 

12 

R.  vis® 

2 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

liedium 

Beside  Eaple  bush.  Was  out  off 
by  crew  just  above  roots 

15 

R.  vi So 

2 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Open 

Large  bush  chopped  off  1" 
above  ground® 

39 

R.  vis® 

8 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

Bush  broken  &  cut  off  1" 
above  ground. Three  strong 
sprouts .19.23.  . 

00  t, 

tsi 

R.  vis® 

10 

0.8 

0.0 

10.0 

0.2 

Light 

(none)  18  sprouts  from  old 
stub  cut  off  2"  above  roots. 

49 

R.  vis® 

10 

0.8 

0.0 

8.0 

0.2 

Open 

(none)  12  sprouts  from  old 
stub  cut  off  2"  above  roots. 

58 

R®  vis® 

11 

0.8 

0.0 

9.0 

0.1 

Open 

(none)  Large  bush  cut  off 
flush  with  ground,  but  1" 
ajove  root. 

59 

R®  vis® 

11 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.3 

Light 

(none)  Large  bush  cut  off 
flush  with  ground,  but  3" 
above  root. 

70 

R®  viso 

12 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Light 

Large  bush  cut  off  1"  above 
(none)  ground.  Last  year  12 
surouts. 

75 

R.  vis® 

12 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

Large  bush  cut  off  1"  above 
root.  (none) 

93 

R.  vis. 

13 

0.6 

0.0 

1.8 

0.2 

Radium 

(none) Large  bush  cut  off  3n 
above  roots  last  year,4 
sprouts  1925® 

94 

R.  vis. 

13 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(none) Large  bush  cut  off 
flush  with  ground  last  year. 3 
sprouts  1923. 

109 

R®  vis® 

14 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

3*  from  other  3  busheso  Was 
cut  off  1922,  and  other  3  not 
gotten. Foliage  of  others  within 
12  inches. 

s  ■ 
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BLOCK  1  (Continued) 


i 


No. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Strip 

No. 

Height  : Height 
June  i  Ft. 

Ft.L.S. 

Juno 

1923 

i  t  •  L. ; 

1922 

.Degree 
of  con- 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

cealraent 

Ill 

R.  vis. 

14 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.4 

Medium 

(N.W. ) Large  bush  cut  off  5" 
from  roots  last  year.  3  sprouts. 

he 

R.  vis. 

14 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  4-  ) Large  bush  cut  off 

3"  from  roots  last  year.  6 
sprout  sf 

150 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4-  ) Under  dense  Ceanothus 
old  bush  broken  off. 

151 

R.  vis. 

15 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All”f-  ) Under  dense  Ceanothus 
old  bush  broken  off. 

152 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )Jnder  dense  Ceanothus 
old  bush  broken  off. 

153 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

0.0 

1.5 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4- ) Under  dense  Ceanothus 
old  bush  cut  off  last  year. 

162 

R.  vis. 

15 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(E.W. )Cut  off  last  year  and 

6  sprouts  coming  from  it. 

173 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Open 

Large  bush  cut  off  flush 
with  ground  last  year,  but 

4"  above  root. (none) 

174 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.7 

Medium 

(VT. )  Large  bush  cut  off  7" 
above  ground.  Sprouted. 

176 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Light 

(none) Old  bush  cut  off  2” 
above  ground  last  year. 

.sprouted. 

180 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(IT. )  In  south  edge  of  dense 
Ceanothus.  Old  bush  cut  off 
Sprouted. 

182 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(N.E. )  On  southwest  edge 
dense  Ceanothus. 

183 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  4)  in  dense  Ceanothus 
large  bush  cut  off  2'*  above 
around.  Sprouted. 

185 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Light 

(none)  Old  bush  cut  1"  above 
gr  ound.  Spro ut  ed • 

. 

190 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.7 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

(none)  Old  bush  cut  off  j 

sprouted. 

r 
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BLOCK  1  (Continued)  2 


r~ 

Ho. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft. L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

191 

K.  vis* 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.3 

Light 

(Hone) Old  bush  cut  off  3" 
above  root.  Sprouted. 

192 

H.  vis* 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Old  bush  pulled. 

One  root  broken  off.  Sprouted 

198 

R*  vis* 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

(S.)  Old  bush  broken  off 
and  sprouted. 

200 

R*  vis* 

16 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.5 

Medium 

(IT. )  Old  bush  cut  off  6" 
above  ground  -  sprouted. 

203 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(E. )Gld  bush  cut  off  flush 
Sprouted. 

204 

R.  vis* 

16 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

Light 

(Hone)  Old  bush  cut  off  1" 
below  ground  -  sprouted. 

lo6 

R.  vis* 

16 

0.7 

0.0 

1.5 

0.1 

Heavy 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 

18”  -  24". 

208 

R*  vis. 

16 

0.6 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(Hone)  old  bush  cut  off 
flush  -  Sprouted. 

209 

R.  vis* 

16 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(Hone)  Old  bush  cut  off  1" 
below  ground  -  sprouted. 

211 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(Hone) Old  bush  cut  off  1" 
above  ground  p  sprouted. 

212 

R.  vis* 

16 

0.7 

0.0 

10.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(Hone)  Old  bush  cut  off  1" 
above  ground  -  sprouted. 

228 

R*  vis* 

17 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.4 

Open 

(K.E.)  Old  bush  cut  off  4" 
above  ground. 

229 

R*  vis* 

17 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

(Hone)  Old  bush  cut  off  4" 
above  ground. 

231 

r 

R*  vis. 

17 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light ; 

(H. )  Old  bush  cut  off  1" 
below  ground. 

232 

R*  vis* 

17 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

(All  4-  )  Old  bush  cut  off 
flush  -  In  middle  salix 
clump. 
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No. 
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Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 
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Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

ce  absent 

233 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.4 

Open 

(None) Old  bush  cut  off  4" 
above  ground.  Bare  ground. 

235 

R.  vis. 

17 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

Light 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  3" 
above  ground. 

236 

R.  vis. 

17 

0.6 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(N.V.'. )  Old  bush  cut  1" 
below  ground. 

238 

R.  vis. 

17 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )01d  bush  brohen  3" 
above  ground  -  sprouted.  In 
dense  Ceanothus* 

247 

R.  vis. 

17 

0.8 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1  : 

Heavy 

(None) General  vegetation  4* 
old  bush  cut  1”  below  ground 
sproutedf 

252 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.8 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Open 

(N. )  Old  bush  cut  flush- 
sprouted. 

253 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.8 

0.0 

4.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  flush- 
sprouted  -  3'  diameter. 

263 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.0 

• 

• 

0.0 

4.0 

0.2 

Medium 

(All  4-  ) 8*  S.Y/.  of  262  in 
heavy  Ceanothus.  Out  off 

1922. 

264 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

Medium 

(All  4- )  6f  T7.  of  263  in 
heavy  Ceanothus.  Cut  off 

1922* 

266 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.5 

0.0 

1.5 

0.1 

Medium 

(All  4-  )  3'  Y of  265  in 
heavy  Salix.  Cut  off  1922. 

269 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Med.  inn 

(E. )  Cut  off  last  year  6" 
from  268-269. 

271 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.8 

0.0 

5.0 

0.1 

Med  ium 

(W. )  5'  W.  of  draw.  Old  cut 
bush  flush  -  sprouted.  | 

272 

R.  vis. 

18 

• 

• 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(SE.  S.  ST/. )  Old  bush  cut 
flush. 

273 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(S.E)  Old  bush  cut  1” 

under.  1 

275 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.3 

Light 

(IT.T7.)  Old  cut  bush  3n  above 
ground. 

f 
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NO, 

Species: Strip 
of  : 

Ribes  :  No, 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con*- 

SPECIAL  NO£E£ 

coalmen t 

277 

R,  vis. 

18 

1.0 

0.0 

1.5 

0.1 

Medium 

(N. }  Old  cut  bush  1"  Above. 

■A 

292 

R.  vis. 

19 

0.8 

0.0 

3.0 

0.2 

Med ium 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  2"  above 
ground. 

294 

R,  vis. 

19 

0.4 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Old  bush  ait  1"  above 
in  1922  -  50*  W.  of  draw. 

295 

R,  vis,j 

19 

0.3 

0.0 

:  0.5 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  3"  below 
in  19  22  -  50*  7/.  of  draw. 

296 

R,  vis. 

19 

0.6 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  3"  above 
roots  1922  40*  W.  of  draw. 

I..#297 

R,  vis. 

19 

0.1 

0.0 

4.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(NONE) Center  Cherry  bush. 

Old  bush  cut  3"  above  ground. 

8*  w.  of  draw. 

299 

R.  vis. 

19 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.6 

Heavy 

(None)  In  heavy  snow  brush. 

On  S.E.  edge  of  big  hole  fill¬ 
ed  with  loss. 

300 

R,  vis. 

19 

0.8 

0.0 

3.0 

0.2 

Medium 

(None)  In  heavy  snow  brush. 

On  3.  E.  edge  of  big  hole 
filled  with  logs. 

301 

R,  vis. 

19 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  In  heavy  snow  brush. 

On  S.E.  edge  of  big  hole 
filled  with  loss. 

303 

R,  vis. 

19 

1.2 

0.0 

7.0 

0.2 

Medium 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  2" 
above  ground. 

304 

R,  vis. 

19 

0.8 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  1" 
above  ground. 

... 

314 

R,  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Between  logs.  Old 
bush  broken  1"  above 
erround. 

315 

• 

R,  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.2 

Med  ium 

(None)  Old  bush  broken  2” 
above  ground. 

318 

R,  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.5 

Medium 

(W. )  Cut  off  6"  above 
roots. 

(-■  •*  J 

319 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 
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Spe  o  ie  s 
of 

Sites 

Strip 

NO. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

He ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft. L. b» 
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1923 

Ft . L. S • 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

ceahnent 

321 

E*  vis* 

20 

0.8 

0.0 

4.0 

0.2 

Li^it 

(None)  Cut  off  2"  above 
ground. 

323 

S*  vis* 

20 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Sedium 

(None)  Out  off  last  Year 

1"  above  roots. 

324 

R*  vis* 

20 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.1 

Sodium 

(None)  Cut  off  last  year. 

.  325 

R.  vis* 

20 

0*4 

0.0 

0.4 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 

.  :  326 

S.  vis* 

20 

0.8 

0.0 

3.0  : 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 

'  it328 

R*  vis* 

20 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

Kedium 

(S.U.)  Both  cut  off  1" 
above  ground  -  15M  apart 

329 

R*  vis* 

20 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Both  cut  off  1" 
above  ground  -  15"  apart. 

334 

R*  vis* 

20 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Under  snov/  brush. 

Cut  off  4”  above  roots. 

339 

R*  vis. 

20 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Sodium 

(None)  Cut  off  1"  above 
roots. 

340 

R.  vis. 

20 

0*5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Sedium 

(None)  Cut  off  1"  above 
roots. 

341 

R*  vis* 

20 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Sed ium 

(None)  Cut  off  1”  above 
roots. 

1 

St  vis* 

21 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Open 

(None)  Cut  off  2”  above 
roots. 

2 

R*  vis* 

21 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Li^it 

(None)  Cut  off  2"  above 
roots. 

R*  vis* 

21 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Old  bush  cut  flush 

6*  S.  V.  of  #8. 

11 

R*  vis* 

21 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  4-  ) Cut  off  3"  above: 

ground.  30*  E.  of  draw. 
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No, 

Species 

^of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 

19  23ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 
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19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

12 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Cut  off  4"  above 
grounH.  15’  E.  of  draw. 

' Y  32 

R.  vi s. 

21 

0.1 

0.0 

5.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4-  ) Cut  off  1“  above 
ground.  In  Salix  clump.  30* 

E.  of  a raw. 

35 

R,  vis. 

22 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

0.3 

Liedium 

(E. )  Cut  off  3"  above 
ground.  In  T*.  edge  Llaples 

40’  west  of  draw. 

37 

R.  vis. 

22 

0.7 

0.0 

2.0 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  Cut  off  5"  above 
ground  15’  7/,  of  draw  in 
open  willow. 

41 

R.  vis. 

22 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

1.0 

Liedium 

(3E.  -  S.)  Cut  off  12”  from 
ground  20’  E.of  draw  2’S.E. 
old  trial  N.E.  -  S.TI. 

4  V 

46 

)  A 

R.  vis. 

22 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 

i  w 

47 

R*  vis. 

:  22 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Liedium 

(None)  Cut  off  1"  below 
ground. 

48 

R.  vis. 

22 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Open. 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 

50 

R.  vis. 

23 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

0.1 

Hea'vy 

(None)  Cut  off  flush.  In 

In  Salix  3’  above  road. 

51 

R,  vis. 

23 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.8 

Open 

(None)  One  stalk  broken  off 

8"  above  ground.  One  stalk 
cut  flush.  6M  apart. 

52 

R.  vis. 

23 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  flush. 

53 

R.  vis. 

23 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Liedium 

(None)  Cut  3"  below 

ground. 

< 

55 

R,  vis. 

23 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Liedium 

(None)  In  open  Salix. 

0  #67 

R.  vis. 

23 

0.6 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(\7.-SN.)  Cut  flush. 

1"  from  66, 

“  74 

R.  vis* 

24 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.3 

Liedium 

(S.E. )  N.Y7.  side  dense  snow 
bush.  SY,. Cor. Plot  1.  30* 
left. 
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Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
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19  23  Ft. 

He  ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.S. 
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1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

75 

R.  vis. 

24 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  -4)  In  dense  snow  "brush 

SU. Cor. Plot  1  35*  left.  Cut 
of  1"  high. 

77 

R.  vis. 

24 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4)  In  dense  snow  brush 

15'  S.  of  log  pile.  Cut 
off  1"  hi^jh. 

79 

R.  vis. 

24 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  General  vegetation  equal 
28'  Je.  log  pile. 

82 

R.  vis. 

24 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

lied ium 

(None) General  vegetation  3* 

(Heavy)  Broken  off  flush. 

86 

R,  vis. 

24 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Light 

( None ) Gene ral  vegetation 

12n  -  18 "  cut  off  flush. 

-*88 

4 

R.  vis. 

24 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  4-) General  vegetation 

3*  but  flush  -  sprouted  - 
One  3"  stalk  not  cut. 

95 

R.  vie. 

24 

1.2 

0.0 

4.0 

0.4 

Medium 

(3.)  Old  bush  cut  off  without 
taking  root  crown. 

96 

B.  vis. 

25 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  off  flush.  One 
root  left  separate  -sprouted. 

Now  2  bushes. 

97 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 

99 

H.  vis. 

25 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.8 

Open 

(None)  Bush  broken  off  8" 
high. 

100 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 

101 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(W. )  Left  after  part  of 
root  pulling  last  year. 

104 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

Heavy 

(S.T7. )  N.  edge  dense  Salix 

Cut  off  flush  last  year. 

~%)8 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(W. )  In  Amelanchier.  6*  SB. 
of  105-7. 

115 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  ln  Underground. 
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of 
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116 

R.  vis. 

25 

• 

• 

1  0.5  :  0.0 

: 

2.0 

0.4 

Open 

(None)  Cut  4"  above  ground. 

118 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.2 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  off  flush. 

123 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )In  Salix  clump.  Old 
bush  broken  off  5"  above 
ground. 

124 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All  -4-)  In  Acer  and  snow  brush, 
cut  off  5"  above  ground  -  12' 
from  fence. 

130 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.5 

0.0 

6.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  flush  last  year. 

10*  circle. 

•133 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.2 

0.0 

4.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All -4- ) Dense  snow  brush.  | 

Cut  flush. 

«f 

x40 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.3 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(A114-)Cut  flush. 

144 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(W. )  Cut  flush. 

145 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  Cut  flush.  j: 

147 

R.  vis* 

26 

0.6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4- )  Cut  flush. 

151 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  flush.  | 

152 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  1”  above<>  t 

157 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  flush. 

w 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  flush.  | * 

.160 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4*  )  Cut  1”  above. 

.  '  "  *  r 
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182 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(37/.)  Cut  flush. 

190 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Medium 

( 3. )  Cut  flush. 

19  6 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  flush. 

203 

R.  vis. 

28 

1.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  In  very  open  Salix. 

Cut  flush. 

207 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Lif^it 

(S.)  Cut  off  1"  above. 

213 

R.  vis. 

28 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  -i-  )  Cut  2"  High.  1 

214 

R.  vis* 

28 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.8 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )Cut  9"  high. 

Partly  under  log. 

215 

R.  vis. 

28 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )Cut  1"  high. 

Heavy “mixed  brush. 

220 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Open 

(none)  Cut  2"  above. 

222 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Light 

(None)  On  S.  edge  of 
bare  opening. 

225 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(all)  Under  dense  snow 

Brush. 

228 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.5 

0.0 

2.0 

0.4 

Medium 

(All  4-)  Cut  at  base,  and 

1  stalls:  4"  high. 

3 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

Light 

(None)  Cut  3"  high. 

8 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  Cut  2"  high. 

13 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

£.0 

0.1 

Light 

(SW.)  Cut  flush.  .1 
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BLOCK  ~  1  (Continued)  10 


m 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOi’^S 

26 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.3 

Open 

(None)  Broken  off  3”  high 

1922. 

27 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Open 

(None)  Cut  1"  below.  10' 

S.  of  upturned  stump. 

28 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.2 

Open 

(none)  Cut  2"  above.  10* 

S.  of  upturned  stump. 

35 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(W. )  Cut  1”  below. 

40 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Med ium 

(All  -4-  )  Cut  1"  high. 

41 

| 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(All  ■§)  Cut  flush.  1 

82 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Cut  flush. 

85 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0*1 

Medium 

(All -4- ) Cut  flush. 

92 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.6 

0.0 

1.0 

■  ~  ■  iii 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Cut  flush. 

93 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

. 

0.1 

Heavy 

(all-!-)  Cut  flush. 

114 

R.  vis. 

31 

1.2 

0.0 

6.0 

0.3 

Open 

( S. )  Cut  3M  above  - 
because  under  log. 

126 

R.  vis. 

31 

1.3 

0.0 

5.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  flush  1*  apart. 

127 

R.  vis. 

31 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  flush  1'  apart. 

133 

E.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(all  4-)  Cut  flush.  (3  other 

small“bushes  within  2* )  •  ; 

136 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.5 

0.0 

loO 

0.1 

Medium 

(All  4  )  Cut  1"  below. 

;  i 
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>)  m 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Hoi  gRt 
June 

19  23  Ft. 

Hei^it 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.3. 

June 

1923 

Ft • L •  3. 

1922 

Degree  : 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

137 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.3 

Light 

(None)  Cut  3"  above. 

162 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.1 

Li  |iit 

(NE. )  In  open  brush  cut 

1"  above. 

172 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.3 

Light 

(None)  Gut  3"  above. 

173 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.4 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(None)  Cut  1"  above. 

176 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.8 

0.0 

4.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(S.)  Cut  flush. 

21 

R.  vis. 

33 

0.8 

0.0 

1.0 

0.3 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  off  1922  3" 
high. 

33 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All)  5'  E.  of  this  group. 

52 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.3 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  flush.  Center 

Salix  &  Ceanothus  clump. 

56 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  flush.  In  Salix 
clump. 

75 

R.  vis. 

34 

0.8 

0.0 

1.5 

0.3 

Medium 

(¥.)  Cut  3"  high  1922.  { 

97 

R.  vis. 

34 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  1“  hi^i. 

101 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  flush.  * 

111 

R.  vis. 

34 

0.5 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  flush. 

137 

R.  vis. 

36 

0.9 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  -4-) Dense  Ceanothus.  Cut  *. 

flush. 

138 

R.  vis. 

36 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

Light 

(None)  Cut  3"  high.  Partly 
under  log. 

~  ' 
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: Species 
No*:  of 
:  Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft. L. 6. 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  ‘Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

*,  *  • 

• 

150 :R.  vis* 

• 

• 

36 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.2 

Heavy 

-   .  .  .  -  - 

(All  ) Under  Ceanothus  cut 

2"  high. 

159 

sR.  vis* 

37 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

,  _______  _____  _  _  _  ,  _ 

(All)  Cut  flush.  Dense 

Ceanothus. 

165 

R*  vis* 

1 

38 

0.6 

0.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(N.E. )  Cut  flush. 

170 

R.  vis. 

38 

1.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.3 

Red ium 

(All  -4-  )Cut  3"  high  Ceanothus 
cover.  Cut  flush. 

1 

171 

• 

R.  vis* 

38 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Medium 

(All -i-) Cut  flush.  Ceanothus 
cover. 

1)  *itl7B 

iR*  vis* 

38 

0.8 

0.0 

3o0 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  -t)  Dense  Ceanothus. 

*  180 

R.  vis* 

38 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

0.1 

Medium 

(None)  Cut  1”  under  1922. 

j  i 

R*  vis. 

2 

0.8 

-  . 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Medium 

Cut  flush  192 2. 

26 

i 

R*  vis* 

10 

1.5 

0.0 

3.0 

0.2 

Open 

In  burned  out  stump.  Cut 

2"  high  1922  12'  N.  of 
fence* 

30 

R.  vis* 

13 

0.8 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Heavy 

Cut  flush  in  maple  clump. 

1 

1  33 

R*  vis* 

18 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.1 

Medium 

Cut  flush.  20*  N.  of  fence. 

- 

37 

R*  vis. 

30 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.1 

Light 

Cut  2"  deep.  40  SW.  of 
brick  bldg. ,  3*  E.  of 
trail.  . 

i  #') 
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eli:  :;ra.  Idaho  -  sloca  l 


)  • 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

He  ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.l.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft  •  j  • 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NdTES 

50 

R.  vis. 

1 

3.0 

2.5 

15.0 

11.0 

Heavy 

Under  edge  of  Eaple  shrub  visi¬ 
ble  from  7;’.&S.  only. 

1 

R.  vis. 

1 

1.0 

0.8 

7.0 

3.5 

Heavy 

Very  easily  seen  from  N.  E. 
only. 

2 

R.  vis. 

1 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

Open 

Entirely  in  open. 

3 

R.  vis. 

1 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

liedium 

Easily  seen  anywhere  except 
from  N.  \7, 

4 

R.  vis. 

1 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.4 

Light 

Looks  like  part  of  brush  pull¬ 
ed  off  in  eradication,  but  the 
but  this  Dart  left. 

5 

R.  vis. 

1 

4.5 

4.2 

65.0 

50.0 

Heavy 

In  Haple  clump,  but  not 
difficult  to  seeo  Against 
fence. 

7 

R.  vis. 

1 

0.5 

0.3 

2.0 

0.8 

Open 

A  pulled  bush  broke  off  2" 
above  ground.  Smaller  branches 
out  off. 

8 

R.  vis. 

2 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

No.  excuse. 

9 

R.  vis. 

2 

4.5 

4.0 

20.0 

15.0 

Heavy 

In  middle  of  snow  brush. 

10 

R.  vis. 

2 

2.5 

2.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

In  middle  of  Amelanchier. 

13 

R.  vis. 

2 

1.5 

1.5 

8.0 

5.0 

Open 

Suite*  open.  No  excuse. 

14 

R.  vis. 

2 

0.8 

0.5 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

No  vegetation  immediately 
adjoining. 

16 

R.  vis. 

2 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

Open 

Single  stalk  -  hard  to  see 
even  in  open. 

17 

R.  vis. 

2 

2.5 

2.3 

8.0 

7.0 

Open 

No  possible  exciise. 

18 

R.  vis. 

2 

1.2 

0.6 

2.0 

0.8 

Open 

Low  grass  only  other  vegetation 
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%. 

Epecies 

Of 

Ribe  s 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

19 

R.  vis* 

o 

5.0 

5.0 

54.0 

44.0 

Heavy 

In  7/illow  bush. 

20 

R.  vis. 

4 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

Under  edge  of  maple  bush. 

21 

R.  vis. 

4 

2.2 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

In  oi^en  grass  &  low  herbs. 

22 

R,  vis. 

4 

3.4 

3.0 

13.0 

10.0 

Open 

No  excuse.  Only  shrub  beside 
black  stump. 

23 

R.  vis. 

4 

2.5 

2.5 

20.0 

15.0 

Open 

Open  grass.  No  excuse. 

24 

R.  Lac • 

5 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Red  ium  : 

Difficult  to  see  in  brush. 

R.  lac. 

5 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Kedium 

Difficult  to  see  in  brush. 

26 

R.  vis. 

6 

4.0 

4.0 

32.0 

30.0 

Eeaium 

On  edge  of  Raple  bush,  but  not 
in  it.  Visible  from  all  but 

c;  to 

27 

R.  vis. 

6 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Red ium 

In  mixed  brush  of  equal  height. 
Excusable. 

28 

R.  vis. 

6 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

No  excuse.  In  vegetation  4”  to 

6”  high. 

29 

R.  vis. 

6 

4.0 

3.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Red ium 

Eixed  with  Rosa  &  Lmelanchier 
of  equal  height. 

31 

R.  vis. 

7 

1.4 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

Bare  ground  S.  &  b. 

32 

R.  vis. 

7 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

loO 

Red ium 

(SL’.&.V. )  In  depression. 

33 

R.  vis. 

7 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

(None)  No  excuse. 

f 

34 

R.  vis. 

7 

3.0 

2.5 

7.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  No  excuse. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Sites 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

Juno 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

35 

R.  vi So 

7 

1.5 

1.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

(Y,r.  &N.)  Hard  to  see. 

56 

lac  • 

7 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Open 

Easy  to  see  very  little 
vegetation.  60'  from  draw. 

(N.) 

37 

R.  vis# 

8 

2.0 

1.5 

2.5 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All  jJ Difficult  brush. 

38 

R.  vis. 

8 

2.3 

2.0 

7.0 

5.0 

Light 

( N. )  Easi ly  se  en.  Bush 
pulled  16"  distant. 

40 

R.  vis* 

8 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

Should  not  be  missed. 

( None ) 

>11 

R#  vis* 

8 

1.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

/ 

Open 

(None)  Easy. 

42 

R#  visa 

9 

2.0 

1.5 

5.0 

2.0 

Open 

(3.)  Easy. 

43 

R,  lac. 

9 

2.5 

2.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Light 

(11.  .V. )  Easy. 

44 

R.  vis. 

9 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(3.)  On  North  edge  Amelanchier  , 
bush. 

45 

S.  vis. 

9 

3.8 

3.8 

33.0 

30.0 

lied  i  urn 

In  very  open  Laple  clump. 

46 

R.  vis. 

10 

3.5 

3.0 

4.0 

3.5 

lied  ium 

(All  )ln  very  open  single- 

stalked  Salix. 

47 

R.  vis. 

10 

0.3 

0«  3 

0.3 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  f )  In  Salix  brush. 

50 

R«  vis. 

10 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.2 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation  | 

same  height. 

> 

51 

R.  vis. 

10 

2.8 

2.5 

8.0 

6.0 

Light 

(All  -i-  ) General  vegetation 
same  height. 

52 

R.  vis. 

10 

2.0 

1.5 

2.5 

2.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 

same  height. 
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% 

NO, 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con- 
ceahnont 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

53 

R.  vis. 

11 

3.5 

3.5 

50.0 

45.0 

Open 

(Rone)  Ho  excuse. 

54 

R.  vis. 

11 

3.0 

3.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Medium 

(H.)  Difficult. 

55 

R.  vis. 

11 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

Open 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 
equal  height. 

56 

R.  vis. 

11 

3.0 

2.5 

8.0 

6.0 

medium 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 
equal  height. 

57 

R.  vis. 

11 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Open 

(Hone)  Seedling. 

r  60 

R.  vis. 

11 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Medium 

(E. )  General  vegetation 
equal  height. 

#61 

R.  vis. 

11 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(E.S. )  General  vegetation 
much  higher. 

62 

R.  vis. 

11 

4.5 

4.0 

12.0 

11.0 

Heavy 

('./.)  In  rathe i*  open  Maple 
hush. 

63 

R.  vis. 

11 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Open 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 
equal  height.  ’Has  in  clump 
of  laree  bushes  nulled  1222o 

64 

R.  vis. 

11 

3.0 

5.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Open 

Average  vegetation  6”  to  10" 
around  it. 

( Hone ) 

'  65 

R.  vis. 

11 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

2.0 

Open 

(Hone)  Part  of  large  bush  cut 
off  1922.  One  stalk  broken 
off  8"  above  around. 

66 

R.  vi  s. 

11 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

(Hone)  Another  cut  off  4" 
from  ground o  One  stalk  left 
entire. 

67 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.5 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

(Hone)  Ho  excuse. 

63 

# 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.5 

Heavy 

(Hone)  Difficult. 

69 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.0 

0.8 

3.0 

1.5 

Light 

(none)  General  vegetation 
equal  height. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft.; 

1922 

Ft . L. 3. 
June 
1923 

ti  •  S  • 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

3PNCIAL  NOTES 

71 

R.  Vi  So 

12 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal  height. 

72 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

Cpen 

(None)  General  vegetation 
slightly  less. 

73 

R.  vis. 

• 

• 

12 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal  height. 

74 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
slightly  raore0 

76 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.3 

Open 

(ITune)  General  vegetation 
equal  height. 

77 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.5 

Light 

('...)  Close  to  a  v/illov?  hush. 

78 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 

(Hone)  no  excuse. 

79 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
slightly  higher. 

80 

R.  vis* 

12 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All  ■*- ) General  vegetation 

5*. 

81 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

Light 

(R. )  General  vegetation 
equal. 

82 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.0 

1.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Kedium 

(3.)  Between  a  N.P. 
and  Salix. 

83 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.5 

1.5 

4.5 

4.0 

lied  ium 

(2.)  Under  edge  of  '.7.P. 

84 

R.  vis. 

12 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

0.6 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  ) General  vegetation 
18".“ln  10*  circle  50*  N.  of 
big  curve  of  road.  35’.;.  of  trail 

85 

R.  vis. 

12 

0.6 

0.3 

1.0 

0.5 

lied  ium 

(None) General  vegetation  12" 

In  10’  circle  50’  N.of  big 
curve  of  road. 35’  ...of  trail. 

86 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.5 

1.5 

4.0 

2.0 

Open 

(None) General  vegetation  12" 

In  10’ circle  50’N.  of  big 
curve  of  road. 35’ .. .of  trail. 
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# 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

He  ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

87 

R.  vis. 

12 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Open 

(None ) General  vegetation  8" 

In  10’ circle  50'N.of  big  curve 
of  road. 35* .of  Trail. 

88 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.8 

2.0 

5.0 

2.0 

Open 

(NOne) General  vegetation  8" 

In  10’  circle  50'N.of  big 
curve  of  road. 35'..'.  of  trail. 

89 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(None) General  vegetation  12" 

In  10'circle  50'IT.of  big  curve 
of  road.  35'/.  of  trail. 

90 

R.  vi  s. 

12 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

(None) General  vegetation  10" 

In  10'circle  50'N.of  big  curve 
of  road.  35'./.  of  trail. 

91 

R.  vis. 

13 

3.0 

2.5 

14.0 

10.0 

Medium 

In  very  open  Willow  ( Salix) 
bush.  (None) 

92 

R.  vis. 

13 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

(3.)  North  of  Amelanchier 
bush  1 ’ • 

95 

R.  vis. 

13 

1.5 

1.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Medium 

( S.V.. )  In  opening  between 
higher  Salix. 

96 

iR.  vis. 

13 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(None)  In  open  ground. 

97 

R.  vis. 

13 

2.5 

2.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Medium 

(N. )  In  small  open  bush  of 
Ceanothus  velutinus. 

98 

R.  vis. 

13 

1.0 

0.7 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  In  opening  surrounded 
by  vegetation  4"  high. 

99 

R.  vis. 

14 

5.0 

5.0 

14.0 

12.0 

lledium 

( None  -4)  The s  e  four  bushe  s 
scattered  in  depression, 
caused  bv  wiiid-blown  stump. 

100 

R.  vis. 

14 

3.5 

3.0 

5.0 

.4.0 

Light 

(None  4-) These  bushes 
scattered  in  depression, 
caused  b\  wind-blown  stump. 

101 

R.  vis. 

14 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Medium 

(Nonei)  These  bushes 

scattered  in  depression, 
caused  bv  wind-blown  stump. 

102 

E.  vis. 

14 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Medium 

(None  4-) These  bushes 
scattered  in  depression 
caused  bv  wind-blown  stump. 

103 

R.  vis. 

14 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Med  ium 

(T.-N)  One  stalk  of  a  large 

bush  pulled  last  year. 
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»• 


NO. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 
Ft. 
19  22 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L4S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

;  104 

K.  vis* 

14 

i  3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

3.5 

Iledium 

( ’./—IT )  18"  from  large  bush 
cut  out  last  year. 

105 

R.  vis* 

14 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  In  very  open  area. 

106 

K*  vis. 

14 

3.0 

2.8 

8.0 

7.0 

Light 

(None)  No  excuse. 

107 

K*  vis* 

14 

5.0 

4.5 

20.0 

16.0 

Heavy 

(All  4- )  Log  had  fallen  on  it, 
and  flattened  it  out  beneath 

Y/.P. 

108 

K*  vis* 

14 

4.0 

4.0 

9.0 

8.0 

iledium 

(S.E. )  In  open  brush. 

110 

R*  vis* 

14 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

4.5 

Light 

(Yf. )  In  opening  between 
large  bushes. 

'  • 

11S 

K*  vis* 

14 

3.0 

2.7 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

(None)  No  excuse. 

114 

K.  vis. 

14 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  Seedlings  hard  to 
see,  18"  apart. 

115 

K.  vis* 

14 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  Seedlings  hard  to 
see,  18"  apart. 

116 

R.  vis. 

14 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  with  a  snow  brush. 

M 

-3 

R.  vis* 

14 

1.0 

0.8 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
lower. 

118 

R.  vis* 

14 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

(None)  Very  open.  Practically 
no  vegetation. 

119 

R*  vis* 

14 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Ledium 

(N-Y/- thick)  In  Salix 
thicket. 

$ 

R*  vis* 

14 

1.3 

1.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(None)  No  excuse. 

121 

R.  vis. 

14 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Open 

(None)  Very  thin  vegetation 

LIuch  ‘bare  ground. 
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NO. 

Spec ie  s 
of 

Kibes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

19  22 

Ft  .L.S. 
June 
1923 

Ft.l  .  . 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

122 

H.  vis. 

14 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light 

(3w)  In  3.. ..edge  of  opening. 
Practically  bare  on  3  sides. 

123 

B.  vis. 

14 

0.6 

0.5 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

(None)  Surrounding  vegetation 
2M  high. 

124 

R.  vis. 

14 

2.5 

2.0 

8.0 

6.0 

Open 

(None)  Surrounding  vegetation 
equal  height  (not  dense). 

125 

R.  vis. 

14 

0.5 

0.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Open 

(IT. )  Surrounding  vegetation 

12  to  18"  high  (Open) 

126 

R.  vis. 

14 

1.3 

1.3 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(N. )  on  N.  edge  of  opening. 
Bordered  by  ilaple  on  N* 

127 

R.  vis. 

14 

2.5 

2.5 

4.5 

4.0 

Light 

(\7. )  No  excuse  for  this 
bush. 

128 

E.  vis. 

15 

2.3 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 

8  "• 

129 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
same. 

130 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Redium 

(3E)  In  edge  of  huckleberry 
bush. 

131 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

Open 

(None)  Among  huckleberries  & 
yellow  peas  equal  height. 

132 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.3 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal • 

133 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.5 

2.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
lower. 

134 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.5 

1.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal. 

135 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal. 

136 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Light 

(SE. )  General  vegetation 
equal. 
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• 

Ho. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

*t.L,S, 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOl'ES 

137 

R,  vis. 

15 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Redium 

(E. )  In  W.  edge  of  SaL  ix 
bush. 

138 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Uedium 

(All  -4-  )  In  thimble- 
berries. 

139 

R,  vis. 

15 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  In  Salix  (ITot 
”  dense) 

140 

S,  vis. 

15 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  In  dense  Ceanothus. 

141 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.8 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

Heavy 

(All  4-  ) Under  dense 

Ceanothus.  All  in  radius 
o  f  12  or  15’ . 

142 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4- ) Under  dense 

Ceanothus.  i.11  in  radius 
of  12  or  15*. 

•  143 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(xdLl-4  )  Uncer  dense 

Ceanothus.  All  in  raoius 
of  12  or  15  ’ . 

144 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  Under  dense 

Ceanothus.  All  in  radius 
of  12  or  15’ . 

146 

R.  vis. 

15 

3.0 

3.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-  ) Under  .  open 

Ceanothus.  All  in  radius 
of  12  or  15* . 

147 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  Under  dense 
Ceanothus.  All  in  radius 
of  12  or  15'. 

145 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  4)  Under  dense 

Ceanothus.  ^11  in  radius 
of  12  or  15’. 

148 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-)  Under  dense 
Ceanothus.  All  in  radius 
of  12  or  15 

149 

R.  vi  s  . 

15 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-)  Under  dense 

Ceanothus.  All  in  radius 
of  12  or  15*. 

154 

R.  vis. 

15 

lo0 

1.0 

2.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

( All  4-  )  Und  e r  d  en  se 

Ceanothus.  Old  bush 
broken  off. 

W 

155 

R.  vi So 

15 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

lied  iun 

(All  4-  ) Under  open 

Ceanothus. 

- -  ■  -  ■  ■  ■■■  -  — — 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.3. 

June 

19  23 

Ft.L.3. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

156 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.0 

2.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Medium 

(All  -4-)  Under  open 

Ceanothus. 

157 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Medium 

(All  Sr  )  In  willow  clump. 

158 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.0 

2.0 

4.5 

4.0 

Medium 

(All  Sr  )  In  open  willow  clump. 

159 

R.  vis. 

15 

3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

3.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4;  )In  dense  snow  brush 
and  Maple. 

160 

R.  vis. 

15 

3.0 

2.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

(All  -i-  )  In  dense  snow  brash 
and  Maple. 

161 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light 

(R7)  Between  stump  and  Salix 
in  opening. 

Ji-  W 

163 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  ) Under  boughs  of 
¥.P._8". 

164 

R.  vis. 

15 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

(None)  Above  surrounding 
ground  cover. 

165 

R.  vis. 

16 

2.8 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Light 

(None  -4-  )  In  opening  between 
bushes  of  equal  height. 

166 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Li^it 

(S\7)  Just  N.V/.  of  Salix 

3’  High. 

167 

R.  vis. 

16 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 

12° 

168 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

:  1.0 

Medium 

(E. )  General  vegetation  3’- 
In  opening  between, 

169 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

(SE. )  General  vegetation 
Ceanothus  4’. 

o 

1 

i — i 

m 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Medium 

(All  -4-  )  General  vegetation 
Ceanothus  4’ . 

171 

£♦  vi-s. 

16 

5.0 

5.0 

50.0 

40.0  ' 

Med ium 

(None -dr)  General  vegetation 

open  Ceanothus  4*. One  prong  of. 
of  large  bush  cut  off  last  yr. 
&  this  one  left, Old  prongs  new 
sprouting  again  profusely. 
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• 

Ho. 

Spec  ies 
of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft  .L.  S. 

1922  : 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOUES 

172 

R.  vis# 

16 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

(None) 

175 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.5 

1.2 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

(None)  No  excuse. 

177 

R.  vis# 

16 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

(None)  No  excuse. 

178 

R.  vis# 

16 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

1.5 

Open 

(None)  Bare  ground. 

179 

R#  vis# 

16 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(None)  No  excuse. 

181 

R.  vis# 

16 

3.5 

3.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense 

Ceanothus. 

• 

i — 1 

CD 

R#  vis# 

16 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense  Ceanothus. 

186 

R.  vis. 

16 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

(none)  No  excuse. 

187 

R.  vis# 

16 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

(None)  No  excuse. 

188 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  Hard  to  see. 

189 

R.  vis# 

16 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  Hard  to  see* 

193 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

Li^it 

(317)  Under  partial  shade 

Frunus  brush. 

194 

R.  vis. 

16 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Lledium 

(S-S77)  Under  shade  of 

Prunus  brush. 

195 

R.  vis# 

16 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

11.0 

Lledium 

(None)  In  open  willow  clump. 

196 

R.  vis. 

16 

2.5 

2.0 

• 

5.0 

4.0 

Lied  ium 

(All  -4-  )  IrUopef.  willow  clump. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

Juno 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft  .  oj*  Si 
June 
1923 

ti  •  Xtf  •  i-i  « 

1922 

Legree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPEC  ILL  NOTES 

197 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Hedium 

(Hone)  Under  very  open 

'7  u  K  » 

199 

R.  vis. 

16 

2.5 

2.0 

3.5 

2.5 

Light 

(None)  Old  brush  cut  off  -  all 
but  one  branch  -  cut  branch 
sprouted  also. 

201 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.5 

1.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Light 

(S)  Small  Salix  just  south 
of  it. 

202 

R.  vis. 

16 

2.0 

2.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Light 

(N)  Small  Salix  just  north 
of  it. 

205 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

liedium 

(S)  General  vegetation  slight¬ 
ly  higher. 

207 

R.  vis. 

16 

1.3 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Heavy 

(None)  Just  above  swamp  on 
north  face  in  brush. 

210 

S.  vis. 

16 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

(3.)  Just  above  swamp  on 
north  facing  bank. 

213 

R.  vis. 

16 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

(E. )  In  W.  side  of  Ceanothus 
bush. 

214 

R.  vis. 

16 

3.5 

3.0 

7.0 

4.0 

Light 

(2. )  At  water's  edge  on  N. 
facing  bank. 

215 

R.  vis. 

16 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(S.)  At  water's  edge  on  N. 
facing  bank. 

216 

R.  vis. 

16 

3.0 

3.0 

30.0 

28.0 

Heavy 

(HE.)  In  2.7.  part  of  Salix- 
ncer  clump. 

217 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal  height,  but  not  dense. 

10'  circle. 

218 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(None)  general  vegetation 
equal  height,  but  not  dense. 
10'  circle. 

219 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

Heavy 

(3.)  General  vegetation 

£'-4'.  10'  circle. 

220 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.5 

1.3 

1.8 

1.5 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 

equal  height  -  not  dense 

10*  circle* 
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No. 

Speoies 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

He ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ITO'BES 

221 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.2 

0.8 

1.2 

0.8 

lied  ium 

(None -I- )  General  vegetation 

2'.  10'  circle. 

222 

R.  vis. 

:  17 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None  -4-  )  General  vegetation 

1'.  10’  circle. 

223 

R.  vis. 

17 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Light 

(\V  -NY/,)  S.  E.  edge  of  -aple 
bush.  Other  vegetation  6*- 
12”. 

224 

R.  vis. 

17 

3.5 

3.0 

15.0 

13.0 

lied  ium 

(S’...)  In  open  willow  clump. 

225 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

lied  ium 

(E. j  In  huckleberries  equal 
he i gh t . 

226 

R,  vis. 

17 

2.5 

2.5 

6.0 

6.0 

lied  ium 

(HE.)  In  S'.,,  edge  1  aple 
bush. 

m? 

R.  vis. 

17 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Red ium 

(NW. )  In  SE.  edge  same  *~uple 
bush. 

230 

R.  vis. 

17 

3.5 

3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

(Yl. )  3'  from  large  bush  cut 
off  1922. 

234 

R,  vis. 

17 

1.0 

0.5: 

1.0 

0.5 

Light 

( None )  Semi-op  en. 

237 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.3 

1.3 

5.0 

5.0 

Open 

(None)  No  excuse. 

239 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

3.0 

lied  ium 

E. )  Edge  of  bare  trail. 

240 

R.  vis. 

17 

2.0 

2.0 

3,0 

3.0 

Red ium 

(None  4-  )  In  low  snow  brush. 

8”  apart. 

241 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  In  lov;  snow  brush. 

8"  apart. 

242 

R.  vis. 

17 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  In  dense  snow  brush. 

€r 

243 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0  : 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation  equal 
height.  3'  apart. 
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No. 

Spec  ies 
of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

*  244 

K.  vi s. 

17 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

Heavy 

(None)  General  vegetation  3 
times  height.  3'  apart. 

.  245 

R.  vis. 

17 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 

3  times  height.  3*  arjart. 

246 

R.  vis. 

17 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

1.8 

lied  ium 

(None) General  vegetation  25* on 
N.edge  large  Cedar  stump.  4* 
aoart. 

248 

R.  vis. 

17 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0o5 

iledium 

(7,'. )  E.  edge  of  snow  brush. 

249 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.5 

1.2 

3.0 

2.5 

Light 

(SIC.)  N.  L.  side  of  cherry- 
llaple  clump. 

250 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.2 

0.8 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  6*  .7.  of  77. edge  Plot  2. 
General  vegetation  3"  high. 

m 

"261 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.5 

1.2 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
l/2  Height.  3'  diameter. 

254 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

(NS.)  2f  from  old  cut  bush. 

3’  diameter. 

255 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Open 

(None)  1*  from  old  cut  bush. 

S’  diameter. 

256 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(S. )  5'  from  old  cut  bush. 

3’  diameter. 

257 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Light 

(None)  On  bare  patch  of 
ground.  3”  apart. 

258 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Light 

(None)  On  bare  patch  of 
ground.  3"  apart. 

259 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.6 

1.0 

1.6 

1.0 

Light 

(V/.)  Genexal  vegetation 
equal . 

#260 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Lied  ium 

( S. )  On  N.  edge  of  Huckle¬ 
berry  bush. 

'  261 

R.  vis. 

18 

2.5 

2.0 

3.5 

2.0 

Red ium 

(N. )  On  S.  edge  of  Salix  (on 

77,  edge  Plot  1)  One  stalk  of 
cut  bush. 
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: Species 
Ho.»  of 

Strip 

Height 

June 

Hei  ght 
Ft. 

Ft.L.3. 

June 

Ft.L.3. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

Ribes 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

19  22 

cealment 

262 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Rediun 

(Hone  -I-  )  12’  3w.  of  IP./. 

Cor.  Plot  1. 

265 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

Red ium 

(All  -4-  )  s'  Sw.  of  264.  In 
heavy  Ceanothus. 

267 

R.  vis. 

18 

2.8 

2.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Red  i  uni 

(E. )  On  E.  edge  of  "big  hole 
covered  with  logs.  All  3* 
wide. 

268 

R.  vis. 

18 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Red ium 

(E. )  On  E.  edge  of  big  hole 
covered  with  logs.  All  3' 
wide. 

270 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Red ium 

(E-S)  3’  3  of  267-9. 

273 

R.  vi  s. 

18 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

medium 

(Hone)  Hard  to  see. 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

1.2 

Open 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 
lower. 

278 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Red ium 

(S. )  H.  edge  Salix  clump. 

279 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.0 

0.6 

2.0 

1.0 

Red  ium 

(All  -4-)  Opening  between  Salix 

6"  apart. 

280 

R.  vis. 

18 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Red ium 

(All -4-)  Opening  between  Salix 

6  """apart. 

281 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.8 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Red  ium 

(Hone)  In  big  bare  opening. 

Ho  excuse. 

232 

R.  vis. 

18 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

medium 

(HOUR)  General  vegetation 
slightly  higher. 

283 

R.  vis. 

17 

1.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

(H  -  W)  In  Salix  25’  HL.  of 
upper  spring. 

2»6 

* 

R.  vis. 

19 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

medium 

(S.)  On  steep  H.  face  of 
stump  hole.  Same  Hole. 

284 

R.  vis. 

19 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

2.5 

Light 

(Hone)  In  open  brush.  Easy. 
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of 

Hides 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

x  t  .  XI .  O  • 

June 

1923 

r?4-  T 

Ti  •  ju  •  tJ  « 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

3xHCIKL  HOxE3 

♦4 

~  |  286 

R.  vis. 

19 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(...)  On  steep  E.  face  of 
stump  hole.  Same  hole. 

287 

E.  vis. 

19 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Led  i  urn 

(J.Y.)  On  steep  HE.  face  of 
stump  hole.  Same  hole. 

288 

R.  vis. 

19 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 

8".  in  41  circle. 

289 

R.  Vis. 

19 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Open 

(Hone)  Bare  around  it.  in 

4’  circle. 

290 

R.  vis. 

19 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

Open 

(3.)  H.  edge  of  stump  (Inside). 

_29i 

R.  vis. 

19 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Open 

(3E. )  N.Y/.edge  of  stump-oare 
ground • 

293 

R.  vis. 

19 

2.5 

2.2 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(3.)  Y/ith  Salix  equal  height. 

1  298 

R.  vis. 

19 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Open 

(Hone)  Opening  "between  "brush. 

8*  W.  of  draw. 

302 

R.  vis. 

19 

2.5 

2.5 

2o  5 

2.5 

Medium 

(3.)  In  H.  edge  snow  "brush. 

305 

t  f; 

R.  vis. 

19 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Medium 

(Hone)  3’  2  and  18*  S  of 

H.E.  cor.  Plot  1. 

.  306 

R.  vis. 

19 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Med  ium 

(H-H)  In  Plot  2.  2’  apart. 

307 

R.  vis. 

19 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Light 

(L. )  In  Plot  2.  2*  apart. 

308 

R.  vis. 

20 

3.5 

3.5 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

(Hone)  Very  easy  -  10'  3. 
of  old  S.  7/.  road. 

to 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.5 

1.0 

5.0 

2.5 

Open 

(Hone)  Very  easy  -  30’  3. 
of  old  E  Y/.  road. 

310 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

(Hone)  Very  easy  -  28*  3. 

of  old  E.Y.  road. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

He  ight 
Juno 

19  23  Ft* 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

311 

R.  vis* 

20 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

(None )  Very  easy-8 . 5 '  S'.. '.  of  SI. 
Cor. Plot  2,3”  from  driven 
stake  on  Rot  boundary* 

312 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.5 

3.0 

1.5 

Open 

(None)  Practically  bare 
ground. 

313 

R.  vis* 

20 

1.0 

0.8 

4.0 

2.0 

Open 

(None)  Practically  bare 
ground. 

316 

R.  vis. 

20 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Rod  ium 

(None)  Average  vegetation 

12".  4"  apart. 

317 

R.  vis. 

20 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Led ium 

(None)  Average  vegetation 

12".  4"  apart. 

320 

R.  vis* 

20 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(None)  2  yr.  old. 

322 

R,  vis. 

20 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

(None)  Easily  missed. 

327 

R.  vis. 

20 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

Open 

(  .7.)  In  arch  cedar  stump 

40'  \7.  of  draw. 

330 

R.  vis. 

20 

2.0 

1.5 

7.0 

5.0 

Red  ium 

(IT. )  In  open  bare  spoto 

331 

R.  vis* 

20 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All  -I-  )  Under  snow  brush 
and“8sl  ix  6"  apart. 

332 

3,  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Heavy 

(All  -I-  )  Under  snow  brush 
and  oalix.  6'*  apart. 

333 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Red ium 

(77-377)  Under  Salix  &  Acer. 

535 

R.  vis. 

20 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Led  ium 

(V/)  S.  side  snow  brush. 

336 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Led ium 

(17.)  Under  Lixed  brush. 

337 

R*  vis. 

20 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Led ium 

(None)  Under  mixed  brush* 
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Ft. 
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t  .  Li «  O  . 
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Ft.L.S. 
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Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

4  ‘  338 

R.  vis. 

20 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

liedium 

Under  mixed  brush. 

342 

R.  vis. 

20 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Liedium 

(None)  18"  vegetation. 

343 

R.  vis. 

20 

3.0 

2.5 

6.0 

4.0 

Open 

(None)  12"  vegetation. 

344 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.0 

0.8 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  12"  vegetation. 

3 

R.  vis. 

21 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

liedium 

(None } General  vegetation 
equal  9 '  SV7 .  o  f  SE.Cor.  riot  1 
on  SE.  Boundary.  8"  an art. 

4 

R.  vis. 

21 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Liedium 

(None) General  vegetation 
equal  18 ".9' 37. of  SE.  Oor. 
Plot  1  on  SE. Boundary. 8 "anar 

5 

R.  vis. 

21 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal  4’  N.  of  #4. 

6 

R.  vis. 

21 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Light 

(None )General  vegetation 
equal  28’VL  &  10 'N  of  SE.Cor. 
Plot  1.  In  Salix. 

7 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

Light 

(None)  Practically  No 
vegetation  20’  E  and  4'  N 
of  317  Cor.  1. 

8 

if  ...... 

E.  vis. 

21 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

Heavy 

(None)  8'  of  3.7 •  Oor. 

Plot  1. 

10 

R.  vis. 

21 

2.0 

2.0 

4.5 

4.0 

Liedium 

(SE.)  12’  N  3.  of  9. 

13 

R.  vis . 

21 

2.3 

2.0 

3.0 

2.5 

Open 

(None)  3'  S.  of  draw. 

6’  apart. 

14 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.5 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

Liedium 

(None)  4’  E  of  draw. 

6’  apart. 

f  ®  16  - 

R.  vis. 

21 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(None)  3’  E  of  draw. 

6'  apart. 

,1  k  * 

16 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  20’  7.  of  draw. 

6'  N.  of  17. 
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Ft. 
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of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOTEL 

A  17 

R.  vis. 

21 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(Hone)  20*  of  draw.  In 

3'  hole. 

..  18 

R.  vis. 

21 

2.5 

2.0 

*  “I 

5.0 

{ 

4.0 

Light 

(Hone)  15*  of  17.  2' 

apart. 

19 

R.  vis. 

21 

1.5 

1.5 

o.5 

3.0 

Light 

(Hone)  15'  Y/  of  17.  2’ 
apart. 

20 

E.  vis. 

21 

1.0 

0.8 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

(Hone)  60’  L.  of  draw. 

21 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Open 

(Hone)ITo  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  Seed¬ 
lings  6'*  across.  SO'V.. of  drawin 
open  bare  soot  he  side  30”  log. 

.  I  “* 

22 

r/.» 

vis  • 

21 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

Open 

(Eone)Ho  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  seed¬ 
lings  6"  across. 80’  ...of  drawin 
onen  hare  spot  he  side  30"  log. 

23 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Open 

(Hone) Ho  other  vegetation  wi th¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  seed- 
liaigs  6"  across. 80’  F. of  draw  in 
open  hare  spot  beside  30"  log. 

24 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Open 

(Hone) Ho  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  seed¬ 
lings  6"  across. 80 ’...of  draw  in 
open  hare  snot  beside  30"  log. 

25 

E.  vis. 

21 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Open 

(Hone) Ho  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet .Clump  of  seed¬ 
lings  6"  across. 80 ’...of  draw  in 
oven  hare  snot  beside  50"  log. 

26 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Open 

(Hone) Ho  other  vegetation  v.i th¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  seed¬ 
lings  6"  aero s s. 80 'J. of draw  in 
oven  hare  spot  beside  30"  log. 

27 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Open 

(Hone) Ho  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  seed¬ 
lings  6"  across.80'L.  of  drawin 
onen  hare  snot  beside  30"  log. 

28 

,  )  I 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Open 

(Hone) Ho  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  Seed¬ 
lings  6"  across.80*L’. of  draw  in 
onen  hare  snot  beside  50"  log. 

29 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

-22J 

0.7 

Open 

(Hone) Ho  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet.Clurnp  of  seed¬ 
lings  6"  across.80 *'...of  draw  i: 
onen  hare  snot  beside  30,.  10-,. 

BLOCK  -  1  (Continued)  1G 


No. 

Spe  o  ie  s 

of 

Kibes 

Strip 

No. 

lie  ight 

June 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

Juno 

19  23 

t>  •  ±J  •  • 

1922 

Degree 
of  o on¬ 
ce  alrnent 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

SO 

R.  vis. 

21 

1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

1.2 

Open 

(None)No  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet. Clump  of  seed¬ 
lings  6”  across. 80  ’  w. of  draw  ir 
open  bare  snot  beside  30"  log. 

31 

R.  vis. 

21 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Open 

(None)No  other  vegetation  with¬ 
in  several  feet.Cluirp  of  seed¬ 
lings  6"  across. 80’  ...of  draw  ir 
open  bare  spot  beside  30"  log. 

S3 

R.  vis. 

20 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Iledium 

(None)  5’  Se.  of  ...spring. 

34 

R.  vis. 

22 

1.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

(None)  2’  S.  of  B.V.  trail 
and  25*  N.  of  E.7.  draw. 

36 

S.  vis. 

22 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(None)  30*  77.  of  draw  30*  17. 
of  draw. 

33 

R.  vis. 

22 

4.0 

4.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Iledium 

(HE)  In  open  scattering 

Salix.  2’  from  37. 

39 

R.  vis. 

22 

1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

1.2 

Open 

(G7. )  In  bare  area  ITS.  of  Haple 
clump.  6"  apart.  6'  HE  37-38. 

40 

R.  vis. 

22 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Uedium 

(S77)  In  edge  bare  area  >7S. 
of  Naple  clump.  6"  apart. 

6*  HE.  37-38. 

42 

R.  vis. 

22 

0.6 

0.4 

2.0 

:  0.8 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal. 

43 

R.  vis. 

22 

• 

• 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal.  15'  S.  of  road. 

44 

R.  vis. 

22 

1.5 

0.8 

4.0 

2.5 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
lower.  All  in  5*  circle. 

45 

R.  vis. 

22 

1.8 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

(None)  general  vegetation 
lower.  All  in  5'  circle. 

49 

Ri  vis. 

22 

1.0 

CO 

. 

o 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 

3". 

54 

R.  vis. 

23 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

(N-NE)  In  S.  part  dense 

Salix. 
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Ho. 

Specie  s 

of 

Strip 

Height 

June 

Height 

Ft. 

t*  •  L.o. 
June 

Ft.  L.b. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  MOTHS 

Ribes 

No. 

19,23  Ft. 

19  22 

1923 

19  22 

cealment 

56 

R.  vis. 

23 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

(None)  In  old  trail. 

General  vegetation  8". 

57 

R.  vis. 

23 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Medium 

(None) General  vegetation 

30"  -  not  dense,  30”  E. 
big  log  ile. 

58 

R.  vis. 

23 

2.5 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

(None) General  vegetation 

18".  15’  '...  of  log  o  ile. 

59 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.2 

0.9 

1.2 

0.9 

Medium 

( None ) C  ene  ra 1  vege tat  ion 
equal  10*  ...  of  # 58. 

60 

R.  vis. 

23 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(None) General  vegetation 

12".  10*  W.  of  #58. 

> 

61 

R.  vis. 

23 

2.5 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

(None) General  vegetation  12 
to  24"  open.  30'  S.  of  J.7.  Jor. 
of  Hot  1. 

62 

R.  vis. 

23 

0.8 

• 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Heavy 

(None)  General  vegetation 

24".  30’  S.  of  Sw.  Cor. 

Plot  1. 

63 

R.  vis. 

23 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

(None ) General  vegetation 

30"  dense  snow  brush.  30* 

S.  of  S'./,  cor.  riot  1. 

64 

R.  vis. 

23 

3.3 

3.3 

6.0 

6.0 

Open 

(None)  Part  of  large  bush 
mostly  dead  with  50*  stem. 
Mostly  bare  ground . 

65 

3.  vis. 

23 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

Heavy 

(N-E)  In  Sal ix- snow  brush 
clump.  12'  IT.V.  of  draw. 

66 

R.  vis. 

23 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

1.5 

Light 

(m&SY/)  In  east  edge  open 

Salix  clump.  8'  ’./.  of. 
draw. 

68 

R.  vis. 

24 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(None)  In  18"  squaw  mat.l* 
from  fence.  Opp.  big  double 
stump. 

69: 

R.  vis. 

24 

2.5 

2.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  On  E.  edge  squaw  mat. 

8'  from  fence.  Opp.  big 
double  stump. 

70 

R.  vis. 

24 

2.5 

1.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(None) In  snow  brush  7’  from 
fence.  10'  Sw.  big  double 
stump. 

71 

R.  vis. 

24 

1.5 

1.2 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

(None)  In  bare  spot  several 
feet  across.  In  draw. 
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No. 

Species 

"of 

Rites 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NO'JES 

72 

R.  vis. 

24 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense  mixed 
brush. 

73 

R.  vis. 

24 

2.5 

2.5 

4.5 

4.0 

Light 

(3-E)  NW.  side  dense  snow 
brush.  3,..Cor.Plot  1  30’ 
left. 

76 

R.  vis. 

24 

4.0 

3.5 

5.0 

4.5 

Heavy 

(All-*-)  In  dense  snov;  brush 

15’  3.  of  lot  pile. 

78 

R.  vis. 

24 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Red ium 

(Hone  4-  ) General  vegetation 
equal  25’  SE.  log  pile. 

80 

R.  vis. 

24 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

Red  ium 

(Hone  4-  )  General  vegetation 
18”.  in  12’  cir  cle. 

81 

R.  vis. 

24 

2.8 

2.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Red  ium 

(None  -4-  )  General  vegetation 

3*  broken  off  flush. 

83 

E.  vis. 

24 

1.5 

1.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(Hone4- )  General  vegetation 
18’*.  broken  off  3"  high. 

84 

E.  vis. 

24 

1.0 

0.3 

3.0 

0.3 

Light 

(Hone  4-)  General  vegetation 
12".  Broken  off  3"  high. 

85 

S.  vis. 

24 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

Radium 

(None  4-  ) General  vegetation 
12". 

87 

E.  vis. 

24 

1.0 

0.6 

1.4 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-)  10’  circle. 

General  vegetation  2’. 

89 

E.  vis. 

24 

1.0 

0.6 

2.0 

0.6 

Open 

(None)  Old  bush  broken  off 

6"  high.  10’  circle. 

90 

R.  vis. 

24 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Red  ium 

(E. )  V.'.  edge  Salix.  10’ 
circle. 

91 

R.  vis. 

24 

1.5 

1.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 
equal. 

92 

R.  vis. 

24 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 

8".  No  excuse. 

93 

R.  vis. 

24 

1.0 

0.5 

2.0 

1.0 

Red  ium 

(S.)  Old  hash  broken  off 

2  yrs.  ago# 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Strip 

He ight 
June 

He  ight 
Ft. 

Ft.  L.  S. 
June 

Ft.L.S. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPMCIAL  ROTES 

Ribes 

No. 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

cealment 

94 

R.  vi  s* 

24 

1.2 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 
equa  1. 

98 

R.  vis. 

25 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Medium 

(None)  In  opening  between 
brush. 

102 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.5 

0.2 

2.0 

1.0 

Light 

(W. )  Broken  off  2  years 
ago. 

103 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.8 

2o0 

6.0 

5.0 

Medium 

(SW. )  7/ith  small  Salix. 

105 

R.  vis. 

25 

2.0 

1.0 

8.0 

3.0 

Medium 

(NY/)  Most  of  bush  cut  off- 
but  old  branches  left,  &  old 
sturao  sprouting. All  within  24". 

106 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  -i-  )  In  open  Salix.  All 
vi  thin  24  ". 

107 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Heavy 

(All -4- )  In  open  Salix. 

All  within  24". 

109 

R.  vis. 

25 

2.5 

2.3 

5.0 

4.0 

Medium 

(R. )  In  Salix. 

110 

R.  vis. 

.25 

1.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(none)  General  vegetation 
equal . 

111 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Heavy 

(None)  old  bush  died  back 
within  2"  of  ground. 

112 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.2 

0.8 

1.2 

0.8 

Light 

(2. )  IT. side  Salix  brush 

8 1  circle. 

113 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(Hone  -4-  )  N.  side  Salix 
brush.  8’  circle. 

114 

R.  vi  s. 

25 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Light 

(Hone  ■*-  )  In  open. 

117 

R.  vis. 

25 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Med  ium 

(32. )  Broken  last  year,  about 

6"  from  ground.  Died  back. 

119 

R.  vis. 

25 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

(Hone)  Above  all  adjoining 

vegetation. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

3  trip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

i-'  t  .  L  .  S  . 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.  - . 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTHS 

120 

R,  vis. 

25 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(S-SY/)  In  KE.  shade  Galix. 

121 

R.  vis. 

25 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(S',/)  NR.  -hade  of  Haple 
bush. 

122 

R.  vis. 

25 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Heavy 

(B,.-S)  On  bank  along  3T.r. 

On  border  of  fog. 

125 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.5 

1.5  : 

8.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  In  large  open  between 
bushes. 

126 

R.  vis. 

26 

2.8 

2.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

(Y.-H)  Between  Galix  &  Acer. 

127 

R.  vis. 

26 

2.0 

1.2 

4.0 

3.0 

lediura 

(G3-1T.7)  Between  Salix  & 

Y/.P. 

123 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(S-SY/)  Under  snow  brush. 

129 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0  ; 

Light 

(IT.)  -a.t  S.  edge  of  snow 
brush. 

131 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  Dense  snow  brush. 

132 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

( Z . )  3e  twe  e  n  bus  he  s  snov/ 
brush. 

134 

R.  vis. 

26 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal.  6’  circle. 

135 

R.  vis. 

26 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal.  6’  circle. 

136 

R.  vis. 

26 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Light 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 
equal.  6’  circle. 

137 

R*  vis. 

26 

1.5 

1.5 

3.0 

3.0 

He  dium 

(Z. )  General  vegetation 
equal.  6’  circle. 

138 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Open 

(None)  General  vegetation 
lower.  6’  circle. 
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Ho. 

Species 

of 

Strip 

He ight 
June 

He  ight 
Ft. 

Ft. L.S. 
June 

Ft. L.S. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

Eibes 

Ho. 

19  23  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

cealmeut 

139 

It.  vis. 

26 

3.0 

2.5 

6.0 

5.0: 

Heavy 

( 3—17)  Edge  Jalix  &  Snow 
brush. 

141 

E.  vis. 

26 

3.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(Hone)  Above  all  vegetation. 

142 

H.  vis. 

26 

:  3.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Lediura 

(S. )  IL7  edge  Sa  lix. 

143 

R.  vis. 

26 

0.8 

0.7 

2.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  3*  vegetation. 

146 

E.  vis. 

26 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  }  Old  bush  died  down 

2  years  ago  -  sprouted  -  1’ 
from  out  bush. 

146 

E.  vis. 

26 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(Hone -4-)  In  old  trail. 

1 

149 

E.  vis. 

26 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Light 

(Hone  -4-  )  In  old  trail. 

150 

E.  vis. 

26 

4.0 

3.5 

12.0 

10.0 

He  avy 

(3.)  In  aense  Sal  is. 

153 

E.  vis. 

26 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

( S-W )  Under  Sal is. 

154 

E.  vis. 

26 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

Lied  inn 

(Hone)  18!'  vegetation.  3". 

155 

E.  vis. 

26 

0.5 

0.4 

1.0 

0.6 

iledium 

(Hone)  18"  vegetation.  3". 

156 

R.  vis. 

26 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Iledium 

(Hone)  18 if  vegetation. 

158 

E.  vis. 

27 

1.5 

1.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

(Hone)  general  vegetation  6" 

|L61 

B.  vis. 

27 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Led  iun 

(E. )  Under  edge  7.'.?. 

162 

H.  vis. 

27 

2.5 

1.5 

6.0 

4.0 

Light 

(3.)  Under  edge  TL.F. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Rites 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 

of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

163 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.0 

0.8 

3.0 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  In  old  trail. 

164 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

0.5 

Liedium 

(N. )  3’  3.  of  Salix  clump. 

165 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.2 

0.6 

2.0 

0.6 

Light 

(None)  10’  W.  of  164. 

166 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Heavy 

(None -4- )  24"  vegetation. 

167 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Ledium 

(None -4- ) 24”  vegetation. 

168 

R.  vis. 

27 

3.0 

3.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Snow  brush  and  Salix. 

169 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Salix.  All  in  one 
big  gTOVip  in  10'  circle. 

170 

H.  vis. 

27 

3.0 

2.5 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

(All -4-)  Salix.  All  in  one 
big  group  in  10'  circle. 

171 

S.  vis. 

27 

4.0 

4.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Salix.  All  in  one 
big  group  in  10*  circle. 

172 

vis. 

27 

2.5 

2.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Heavy 

(All -4-)  Salix.  All  in  one 
big  group  in  10’  circle. 

173 

R.  vis. 

27 

3.5 

3.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Heavy 

(All -4-)  Salix.  All  in  one 
big  group  in  10'  circle. 

174 

R.  vis. 

27 

5.0 

5.0 

95.0 

80.0 

Heavy 

(a11  -4-  )  Salix.  All  in  one 
big  group  in  10’  circle. 

175 

R.  vis. 

27 

4.0 

4.0 

45.0 

40.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Salix.  All  in  one 
big  group  in  10’  circle. 

17  6 

R.  vis. 

i 

27 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  Opening  in  brush. 

L  5*  -  25’  S,  of  log  pile. 

177 

E.  vis. 

27 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

(None)  Opening  in  brush. 

L  5’  -  25’  S.  of  log  pile. 

)• 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  ?t. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Pt.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Pt.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 

of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

178 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.8 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(3. )  Salix  d«  nse.  L  5*- 
25’  S.  of  log  pile. 

179 

R.  vis. 

£7 

1.0 

0.8 

4.0 

3.0  : 

Light 

(None  -4-  )  Huckleberry  24”. 

180 

E.  vis. 

27 

0.8 

0.5 

1.0 

0.6 

lied  ium 

iS.)  In  small  opening 
between  buckbrush. 

181 

E.  vis. 

27 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

lied  ium 

(S.)  Hith  small  cherry  & 
willow. 

183 

E.  vis. 

27 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

(nil  )  In  dense  snow 

brash. 

184 

E.  vis. 

27 

3.5 

3.5 

6.0 

6.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense  snow 
brush  &  salix. 

185 

E.  vis. 

27 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense  snow  brush 
&  Salix. 

186 

R.  vis. 

27 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

He  d ium 

(None)  Between  clump  of  brush. 
30*  S.  of  draw  just  E.  of 
large  cedar  stump. 

187 

E.  vis. 

27 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
same.  30'  S.  of  draw  just  E. 
of  large  cedar  stump. 

188 

S.  vis. 

27 

0.8 

0.3 

3.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

(all  -4-  )  Larger  bush  broken  ofi 
but  found  stem  recovered.  30' 
S.of  draw  iust  B.of  large  C.S. 

189 

E.  vis. 

27 

3.0 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Open 

(None) General  vegetation 
lower.  30’  S.  of  draw  just  E. 
of  large  cedar  stump. 

191 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  *4-  ) Vegetation  3’. 

30*  37  of  draw  just  E,  of 
large  cedar  stump. 

192 

E.  vis. 

27 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All -4- )  Vegetation  3*. 

30*  S7  of  draw  just  E.  of 
large  cedar  stump. 

193 

E.  vis. 

27 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All -I- ) Vegetation  3’. 

30’  3.  of  draw  just  E.  of 
larfee  cedar  stump. 

194 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Vegetation  dense. 

_ 
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Ho. 

Spec  ie  s 
of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

He  ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con- 
cea  line  nt 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

195 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

lied  i  urn 

(All  -4-  ) Open  12’1  vegetation. 

»  p 

197 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All  -I-  )  Under  N.P.tree. 

5'  circle.  No  excuse. 

198 

R.  vis. 

27 

2.5 

2.5 

8.0 

6.0 

Light 

(E. )  General  vegetation  12M. 

5'  circle.  No  excuse. 

199 

R.  vis. 

27 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Lied  ium 

(None)  In  very  open  Salix. 

5'  circle.  No  excuse. 

200 

B.  vis. 

27 

1.3 

1.3 

4.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  In  very  open  Salix. 

5’  circle.  No  excuse. 

£ 

201 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.0 

0.8 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

(None)  In  very  open  Salix. 

5’  circle.  No  excuse. 

202 

R.  vis. 

27 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

Light 

(None)  In  very  open  12** 
vegetation. 

204 

I:,  vis. 

28 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Light 

(S.)N.  side  of  very  open 
maple. 

205 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  -I-  )  7’  IT.  of  #204. 

206 

B.  vis. 

28 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

(S. )  Under  small  Salix  on 
steep  N.7.  face  2*  of  dead 

5'  L.  P. 

208 

f 

E.  vi s. 

28 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(S.E)  In  Open  Salix  clump. 

209 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Heavy 

(S-J. )  In  heavy  brush  mixed. 

210 

S*  vis. 

28 

0.8 

0.6 

1.2 

1.0 

Heavy 

(^.11  -4-  )  In  heavy  brush  mixed. 

2'  circle. 

• 

211 

R.  vis. 

23 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  *4-  )  In  heavy  brush  mixed. 

2*  circle. 

212 

R.  vis. 

28 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All  -I-  )  In  heavy  brush  mixed. 

2'  circle.  I 
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27 


No. 

Species 

of 

Rite  s 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.  L. S. 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

216 

B.  vis. 

28 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  Heavy  mixed  Brush. 

217 

B.  vis. 

28 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  Heavy  mixed  Brush. 

218 

B.  vis. 

28 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Led  ium 

(None)  In  small  Salix. 

 .   -  -  .  

219 

B.  vis. 

28 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(None)  General  vegetation 
equal. 

221 

B.  vis. 

28 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

(S.)  On  S.edge  of  Bare 
opening. 

223 

K.  vis. 

28 

2.5 

2.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening. 

224 

R.  vis. 

28 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(SE. )  Under  6*  U.P. 

226 

B.  vis. 

28 

2.0 

2.0 

6 .0 

5.0 

Heavy 

(All)  Under  dense  snov; 

Brush. 

227 

B.  vis. 

28 

3.5 

3.0 

8.0 

6.0 

Heavy 

(All)  Under  dense  snow 

Brush. 

229 

B.  vis. 

28 

1.0 

0.7 

2.0 

4.0 

Open 

(None)  In  6f*  vegetation. 

1 

B.  vis. 

29 

1.5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

light 

(E-P)  In  opening  Between 
Bushes. 

2 

B.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

0.3 

1.5 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  Between 
Bushes. 

4 

B.  vis. 

29 

3.0 

2.8 

4.0 

3.5 

Med  inn 

(None)  In  opening  Between 
heavy  mixed  Bushes. 

5 

B,  vis. 

29 

4.0 

3.0 

7.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

(S. )  In  N.  side  heavy  Brash. 

6 

B.  vis. 

29 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  4-  )  In  dense  Ceanothus 

16’  U  of  SW.  Cor.  Plot  3. 

m. 


BLOCI 


1  ( Cont inued ) 


28 


Ho. 

Secies 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 
Ft. 
19  22 

Of 

0  •  -  -  •  • 

June 
19  23 

t  •  L  •  • 

1922 

Pegree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

3P29IAL  NOTES 

7 

H.  vis* 

29 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All  -i-)  Under  5’  77.?. 

9 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.0 

1.5  : 

3.0 

2.0 

lied  ium 

(Rone  -J r  )  In  opening  in 
brush!  3’  circle. 

10 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Red  ium 

(Hone  -4-  )  In  opening  in  brush 
3’  circle. 

11 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.5 

2.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Red ium 

(Hone  -4-  )  In  opening  in 
brush.  3’  circle. 

12 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Light 

(Hone  -4-  )  In  opening  in 
brush!  S’  apart  20*  U. 
of  9-10-11. 

14 

R.  vis. 

29 

3.0 

2.5 

7.0 

6.0 

Red ium 

(■...)  Under  3E*  edge  of 
snov;  brush. 

15 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

(3.7. )  Under  H.  edge  Raple 

S’  apart  in  (Strip  28) 

16 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.0 

2.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Light 

(37/)  Under  IT  edge  Salix. 

3’  apart  in  (strip  28) 

17 

R.  vis. 

29 

3.0 

2.5 

15.0 

17.0 

Open 

(Hone)  In  bare  area.  3’ -20’ 

S  of  upturned  stump. 

18 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.9 

0.6 

1.3 

1.0 

Open 

(Hone)  In  bare  area.  3’ -20* 

E  of  upturned  stump. 

19 

R.  vis. 

29 

• 

• 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Heavy 

(32.)  In  Huckleberry  bush. 

20 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

(Hone)  bare  ground. 

21 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Red  ium 

(2.)  edge  huckleberries. 

3’  civile.  Paper  trail  on 
bush  directly  above  6  of 
this  group. 

22 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Redium 

(2.)  77.  edge  huckleberries. 

3’  circle.  Paper  trail  on 
bush  directly  above  6  of 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S, 

June 

1923 

Ft.L. J. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

23 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

lied  ium 

• 

• 

(E. )  ...edge  Huckleberries. 

3'  circle.  Paper  trail  on  bush 
directlv  above  6  of  this  ^roun. 

24 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Light 

(Hone)  Gpen  area.  3’  circle 
Paper  trail  on  bush  directly 
above  6  of  this  groun. 

25 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

Light 

(Hone)  Open  area.  3’  circle 
Paper  trail  on  bush  directly 
above  6  of  this  rroun. 

29 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Light 

(E.)  In  light  Salix  4’  77. 
of  upturned  stump. 

30 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Led ium 

(3-7/)  Under  6*  7/.  P.  & 
snow  brush  12*  17...  of  up¬ 
turned  sturan. 

31 

R.  vi  s. 

29 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Led  ium 

( 5-7/)  Under  6*  7/.  P.  & 
snow  brush  12'  N77.  of 
unturned  sturmo. 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Lea ium 

(3—77)  Under  6’  77.  ?.  & 
snow  brush  12*  H.7.  of 
unturned  stump. 

33 

R,  vis. 

29 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(2-B)  Heavy  snow  brush 
upper  end  big  black  log. 

34 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.  5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

He  avy 

(IT.)  3.  edge  snow  brush. 

36 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(S. )  3.  edge  bare  area. 

37 

R.  vis. 

29 

2.5 

2.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Light 

(3E. )  3.  edge  bare  area. 

38 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening. 

39 

R.  vis. 

29 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Led ium 

(IT. )  In  snow  brush. 

r 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

llediura 

(None)  In  mixed  brush. 

At  top  of  steep  bare  north 
area. 

43 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.3 

0.2 

to 

. 

o 

0.2 

Led  ium 

(None)  In  mixed  brush. 

At  ton  of  steep  bare  north 
area.  .  . 
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30 


W  • 


1 

Ho. 

Species 

of 

Strip 

He  ight 
June 

He ight 
Ft. 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

Ft.  L.S. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

Eibes 

Ho. 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

19  23 

1922 

cealment 

i  1 

• 

*  • 

44  :R.  vis, 

: 

29 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Medium 

(Hone)  In  mixed  brush.  At 
top  of  steep  bare  north  area. 

45 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Hedium 

(All  -I-  )  In  mixed  brush. 

ill 

46 

R.  vis. 

29 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Light 

(ITone^-  )  In  open  Salix. 

47 

R,  vis. 

29 

3.0 

3.0 

7.0 

6.0 

lied  ium 

(E. )  In  edge  snow  brush. 

, 

48 

R,  vis. 

29 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(3.)  Bare  ground  H.  side 
large  Cedar  stump. 

1 1 

i 

49 

* 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(3T7.)  General  vegetation  12". 

10'  circle. 

1 

50 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

(All-i-)  General  vegetation 

12".  TO*  circle. 

jr 

51 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Medium 

(All  -I-  )  General  vegetation 

12”.’"  10’  circle. 

52 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

Open 

(Hone)  General  ve getation  3". 

6"  apart.  10’  circle. 

53 

i 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Open 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 

3".  6"  apart.  10'  circle. 

54 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0 pen 

(Hone)  General  vegetation 

3".  6”  apart.  10'  circle. 

55 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(E-,i-3)  Dense  snow  brush. 

56 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

2,5 

Heavy 

( S— 77— IT )  -Mixed  brush.  2* 
apart. 

% 

Ho  vis. 

30 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(S-J-K)  mixed  brush,  2* 

apart. 

i 

58 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

( 3-7. -H )  Mixed  brush.  21 

apart. 
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* 

No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

TP4-  T  Q 

XU*  Aj#  kj  * 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.3. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

59 

» l 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Light 

)  Very  little  vegetation 

8”  space. 

60 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Light 

(.j.)  Very  little  vegetation. 

8"  space. 

61 

B.  vis. 

30 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Light 

(  /. )  Very  little  vegetation 

8”  space. 

62 

B.  vis. 

30 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Light 

(7..)  Very  little  vegetation. 

8”  space. 

63 

B.  vis. 

30 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

Light 

(77. )  Very  little  vegetation. 

8”  space. 

64 

B.  vis. 

30 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Light 

(...)  Very  little  vegetation. 

8"  space. 

l  ^5 

K.  vis. 

30 

3.0 

2.0 

20.0 

15.0 

Hedium 

(3-N)  In  Salix  and  snow 
brush. 

66 

R.  vis* 

30 

2.0 

• 

• 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Led  ium 

(Hone  -4-  )  In  Salix  and  snow 
brusNT 

67 

B.  vis. 

30 

3.0 

2.5 

8.0 

6.0 

Llediuni 

(NS)  In  Acer  &  Prunus. 

2*  apart. 

68 

B.  vi s. 

30 

3.0 

3.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Led  ium 

(7,T. )  In  Acer  &  Huckleberry. 

2’  apart. 

69 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Led ium 

(None)  vegetation  12". 

70 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Led  ium 

(None)  vegetation  12”. 

71 

• 

R.  vis. 

30 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

(None)  vegetation  18". 

10’  circle. 

72 

i 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

lied  ium 

(N-E)  Under  6*  77.  P. 

10’  circle. 

y  ■  ■  ■ 

, 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0o7 

Lediuxn 

(N-E)  Under  Salix.  10' 
circle. 
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* 


Ho 

Spec  ies 
of 

Ribes 

Strip 

Ko. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

—  t .  j  j  .  S . 

June 

1923 

Ft.  L.  S.i 

1922 

\  Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ..CFEo 

t  74 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Red  iura 

(M. )  Under  Salix.  10’  circle. 

M  75 

R.  vis. 

30 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

(Hone)  12"  vegetation.  10* 
circle. 

76 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Medium 

(Hone)  18"  vegetation.  10* 
circle. 

77 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Medium 

(Hone)  18"  vegetation.  10 ' 
circle. 

78 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.2 

0.8 

1.2 

0.8 

lledium 

(Hone)  18"  vegetation.  10* 
circle. 

79 

R.  vis. 

30 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Light 

(Hone)  24"  vegetation.  10* 
circle. 

% 

80 

R.  vis. 

30 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

Medium 

(M. )  24"  vegetation.  10* 
circle. 

81 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Heavy 

(S.)  Under  8'  V.  P.  10’ 
circle. 

83 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.5 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

Light 

(Hone4- )  Old  hush  died  almost 
to  root. 

34 

H.  vis. 

30 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Medium 

(H. )  Opening  in  brush. 

86 

R.  vis. 

30 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(Hone  -L-  )  1’  from  cut  brush 
#85.  " 

87 

R.  vis. 

30 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Med  ium 

( 5. )  In  mixed  brush. 

88 

R.  vis. 

30 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

(H-E)  In  mixed  brush. 

f9 

R.  vis. 

30 

4.0 

3.0 

5.0 

3.0 

Med  ium 

(Hone)  In  mixed  brush. 

‘‘  90 

R.  vis. 

30 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Medium 

(Hone)  In  mixed  brush. 
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’  # 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Strip 

Height 

June 

Height 

Ft. 

v+-  t  q 

June 

Ft.  L.3. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

Ribes 

No. 

19  23  Ft*  1922 

19  23 

19  22 

coalmen t 

.*  91 

E,  vis. 

31 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Led ium 

(None)  In  mixed  brush. 

V  94 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  -5r  )  In  dense  Salix  12". 

95 

R.  vis. 

31 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Heavy 

(  .7. )  In  dense  snow  brush. 

96 

R.  lac. 

31 

2.5 

2.0 

10.0 

9.0 

ilea  ium 

(E. )  In  rather  open  mixed  brush 

97 

R.  vis. 

31 

1.5 

0.6 

1.5 

0.6 

He  avy 

(All  -4-  )  In  rather  open  Salix. 

98 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Open 

(None)  In  open  bare  area. 

i 

* 

:  99 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

Open 

(Hone)  Very  open  bare  area. 

Bush  broken  off  1"  above  1922. 

• 

100 

R.  vis. 

31 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Lied  ium 

(l..)  In  rather  op'en  mixed 
brush. 

101 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Light 

( )  In  rather  open  low  bushes. 

102 

R.  vis. 

31 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

(E. )  In  dense  Salix. 

103 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.6- 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Open 

(S. )  In  very  open  area. 

(  "  m  m 

104 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Light 

(2. )  In  rather  open  area. 

3’  across. 

105 

R.  vi  s. 

31 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Light 

(E. )  In  rather  open  area.  3’ 
across. 

■  >)  ^°6 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Led ium 

(E.  i  On  II.  edge  open  area,  under 
snow  brush.  3*  across. 

■  >'  107 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Led  ium 

(E. )  on  E.  edge  open  area 
under  snow  brush.  3'  across. 

•• 
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Ho. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft  »  R.  • 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HORI^ 

108 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Iledium 

(R. )  On  H.  ed  :e  ox>en  area, 
under  snow  brush.  3’  across. 

109 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Iledium 

(E. )  On  H.  ed  re  open  area, 
under  snow  brush.  3’  Across. 

110 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.6 

0o4 

0.6 

0.4 

Open 

(R. )  In  open  area.  3*  across. 

111 

R.  vis. 

31 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

(R. )  In  open  area.  3'  across. 

112 

S.  vi  s. 

31 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Open 

(R. )  In  open  area.  3’  across<> 

113 

jA.#  vi  s  • 

31 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

iledium 

(iill-4-)  Opening  in  brush. 

115 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(V.)  On  rather  bafe  area. 

116 

S.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(77. )  On  rather  bare  area. 

117 

E.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

( .7. )  On  rather  bare  area. 

118 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

('.7. )  On  rather  bare  area. 

119 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(7. )  On  rather  bare  area. 

120 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(.7.)  On  rather  bare  rea. 

121 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(7.7 )  On  rather  bare  area. 

122 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

• 

• 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(77. )  On  rather  bare  area* 

123 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

(7. )  On  rather  bare  area. 
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No, 

\ 

Specie s 
of 

Kibes 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 

June 

ID 23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

19  23 

X'  t>  •  j-i  •  >J  • 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOOFS 

'  Jit 

124 

R.  vis. 

31 

5.0 

4.5 

12.0 

11.0 

Light 

(Hone)  In  opening  in  very 
scattering  mixed  brush. 

3*  circle. 

125 

R.  vis. 

31 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

lied  ium 

(Hone)  In  opening  in  very 
scattering  mined  brush. 

3’  circle. 

128 

R.  vis. 

32 

3.0 

2.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Dense  snow  brush. 

12*  from  7.  fence. 

129 

K.  vis. 

32 

5.5 

5.0 

20.0 

17.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Dense  snow  brush. 

12*  from  H.  fence. 

130 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Dense  snow  brush. 

20 1  from  ./.  fence. 

10'  3.  ox  128-129. 

131 

) 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.6 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Dense  snow  brush. 

20*  from  fence.  10*  3.  of 
128-129. 

132 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Dense  snow  brush. 

20'  from  fence.  10’  3.  of 
128-129. 

134 

K.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Gut  flush.  S' 

E  of  last  group. 

135 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All -4-)  Cut  flush.  8'  E. 
of  last  group. 

• 

138 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light 

(Hone4-  )  Grovring  6”  from 
cut  bush* 

139 

to 

150 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Open 

(2.)  Under  U.  edge  ox  log 

50*  to  W.  fence. 

151 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Open 

(S. )  On  H.  edge  of  stump  4* 

HE.  of  clump  of  seedlings. 

■i 

152 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(3.)  On  7.  eage  of  dense 
snow  brush. 

•  ^  153 

154 

P.  vis. 

32 

2.5 

1.5 

10.0 

7.0 

Light 

(Hone)  In  opiening. 

R.  vis. 

32 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense  Salix.  HE. 
slope. 
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>  A 


No. 

Specie s 
of 

Kibes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

He  ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft • L. 3. 
June 

19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  MOTES 

155 

It.  vis. 

32 

2.5 

2.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Heavy 

(3-7/)  In  NE.  side  dense 
snow  brush. 

156 

R.  vis. 

32 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

(MLl)  Dense  snow  brush. 

157 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Medium 

(H-M)  SE.  ed  ;e  snow  brush. 

158 

vis. 

32 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1 7ea  iura 

(S.)  IT.  edge  snow  brash. 

159 

E.  vis. 

32 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Lied  ium 

(0-7)  In  edge  opening. 

160 

E.  vis. 

32 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Heavy 

(E-S-77)  In  mixed  brush. 

161 

E.  vis. 

32 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

(S.)  In  opening. 

163 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Medium 

(3-7,)  In  opening  between 
brash. 

164 

E.  vis. 

32 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

(E. )  M.  edge  low  brush. 

165 

E.  vi  s. 

32 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Open 

(Hone)  Opening  8”  vegetation. 

166 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

0.5 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(S-i7)  N.  edge  dense  brush. 

-3’  circle. 

167 

P,.  vis. 

32 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Light 

(3— H.  edge  dense  brush. 

3*  circle. 

168 

E.  vis. 

32 

1.5 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Med  ium 

(E-3)  In  edge  dense  brush. 

3*  circle. 

169 

S.  vis. 

32 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Med  ium 

(All-*-)  In  edge  dense  brush. 

S'  circle. 

170 

It.  vis. 

32 

0.  2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Medium 

(All  -*-  )In  edge  dense  brush. 

3'  circle. 
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No. 

Specie  s 
of 

Kibes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

He  ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L*  ... 
June 
1923 

i't.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cert  Inent 

SPECIAL  HOLES 

171 

R.  vi  s. 

32 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Led ium 

(All -I- )  In  edge  dense 
brush"  3’  circle. 

174 

R.  vis. 

32 

2.5 

2.0 

15.0 

10.0 

Led ium 

(HE)  In  open  snow  brush 

18". 

175 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Lied  ium 

(S.)  In  ox)en  snov:  brush. 

18". 

177 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Lledium 

(All  -4-  )  Open  brush. 

178 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

lied  ium 

(All  -4-  )  Open  brush. 

179 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Li^Lt 

(None)  12"  vegetation. 

180 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Ojoen 

(None)  Quite  bare. 

181 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  12"  vegetation. 

182 

to 

189 

R.  vis. 

32 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Open 

(S. )  bare  ground. 

190 

E.  vis. 

32 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Light 

(None)  18"  vegetation. 

191 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(  .7. )  12"  vegetation. 

12’  S.  to  fence  corner. 

19  2 

R.  vis. 

32 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  mixed  brush 

16’  from  fence. 

193 

R.  vis. 

32 

2.5 

2.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Led  ium 

(E. )  In  dense  mixed  brush 

30  *  from  fence. 

194 

R.  vis. 

32 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Led  ium 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense  mixed 
brush”  40'  from  fence. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

6  trip 

No. 

He  i  lit 
June 

1923  F t. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

■Hi  T  O 

•2  L  •  O  • 

June 
19  23 

2?  t  *  i-J«  O  • 

19  22 

Degre e 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOSTRO 

195 

I  .  vis. 

32 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Open 

(Hone)  6*’  vegetation. 

196 

R.  vis. 

32 

1.3 

0.8 

1.3 

0.8 

Red ium 

(\7. )  12"  vegetation  6'  V/0 
of  197. 

197 

R.  vis. 

32 

3.5 

3.0 

15.0 

13.0 

Light 

(None)  '..ith  single  -runus 

10'  './•  of  trail. 

198 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Light 

(N.)  Opening  in  brush. 

199 

R.  vis. 

33 

3.0 

2.5 

10.0 

8,0 

Light 

(N. )  Opening  in  brush. 

£00 

R.  vis. 

33 

5.0 

4.5 

75.0 

65.0 

Light 

(None)  Opening  in  brush. 

331 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.0 

1.5 

2.6 

1.5 

Red ium 

(IT.)  S.  edge  Amelanchier 

4'  from  trail  10'  from 
fence. 

202 

R,  vis. 

36 

2.5 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Lied  ium 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 
brush  20’  from  f'enceo 

203 

R.  vis. 

36 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Red  ium 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 
brush  20*  from  fence. 

304 

R,  vis. 

36 

3.5 

3.5 

12.0 

12.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 
brush  25'  frcm  fence. 

205 

P.  vis. 

36 

3.5 

3.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 
brush  25'  from  fence. 

306 

R.  vis. 

36 

4.5 

4.0 

20.0 

16.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 
brush  25'  from  fence. 

207 

R.  vi  s. 

36 

4.0 

4.0 

30.0 

30.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 
brush  25’  from  fence. 

208 

R.  vis. 

36 

4.5 

4.0 

75.0 

65.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 
brush  25’  from  fence. 

209 

R.  vis. 

36 

1.5 

1.0 

7.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  in  mixed 

brush  25*  from  fence. 
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t  *) 


fei  1 

o 

• 

Species 

of 

Rites 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.  '. 

19  22 

Decree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

R.  vis. 

37 

4.5 

4.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Dense  Ceanothus 

20'  ”  from  fence. 

2 

2.  vis. 

38 

2.5 

2.0 

16.0 

10.0 

Light 

(Hone)  30'  From  stylo  & 

12'  from  fence. 

3 

R.  vis. 

38 

5.0 

4.5 

70.0 

50.0 

Light 

(Hone)  Heavy  Ceanothus  & 

Sal  is  of  egual  height.  20* 
from  fence.  12'  from  trail. 

4 

R.  vis. 

38 

4.5 

3.8 

12.0 

9.0 

..led  ium 

(E. )  ...  edge  heavy  Ceanothus 
12*  from  trail. 

20'  from  fence. 

5 

R*  vis. 

33 

3.5 

3.0 

20  o0 

14.0 

Open 

(Hone)  12"  vegetation. 
Regular  flago 

6 

111  ')  -  ■ 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

(All  -5-  )  Dense  Salix  & 
Ceanothus  o 

7 

R*  vis. 

33 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  Dense  Sails  & 

-  Ceanothus o 

8 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.5 

1.5 

3.0 

1. 5 

Light 

(E. )  ..  .  edge  dense  Ceano¬ 
thus  • 

9 

S.  vis. 

33 

2.0 

2.0 

4.5 

2.5 

Open 

(Hone)  In  guite  hare  area* 

10 

R.vis. 

33 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

(Hone -4- )  Jith  ana  11  Cal  is. 

11 

to 

15 

R.  vis. 

33 

0.1 

0.1 

i — i 

. 

o 

0.1 

Light 

(J.)  On  practically  hare 
ground. 

17 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.5 

0.8 

2.0 

1.2 

lied  ium 

(All  -4-  )  In  opening  dense 
-  crush. 

18 

R.  vis. 

33 

4.0 

3.5 

18.0 

12.0 

Heavy 

(All  -5-  )  Eush  cut  flush, 
hut  ”  two  tranches  left. 

?')'  19 

R*  vis. 

33 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Light 

(S. )  Scattered  low 
vege tat ion. 

20 

R«  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

QoS 

lied  ium 

(S',/.)  Broken  off  1922  3" 

high* 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Kites 

Strip 

No. 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height:  Rt.L.S. 
Ft.  :  June 

19  22  :  1923 

Ft.L.S. 

19  22 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

22 

E.  vis. 

33 

2.5 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

(3.)  Under  edge  of  ...  fir  6*. 

3'  circle. 

23 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Light 

(3.)  Under  edge  of  ...  fir  6'. 

3'  circle. 

24 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.8 

2.0 

7.5 

6.5 

Light 

(S. )  Under  edge  of  ...  fir  6’. 

3'  circle. 

25 

R.  vis. 

33 

4.0 

3.5 

10.0 

7.0 

Light 

(T/. )  at  2.  ed ge  of  ...  fir  6' 

3'  circle. 

26 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

(N-W)  Under  33.  edge  of  1.  fir 

6 * o  3*  circle. 

27 

B.  vis. 

33 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

liedium 

(None)  3’  E.  of  7.  fir  6’. 

3'  circle. 

!  he 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

lied  iurn 

(Hone)  10*  HU.  of  last  group 
opening  Between  hushes.  5* 
circle. 

29 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

1.0 

lied  run 

(None)  10’  U.7.  of  last  group. 
Opening  Between  Bushes.  5' 
circle. 

30 

R.  vis. 

33 

0.8 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

Liedium 

(None)  10’  N.V,  of  last  group. 

Open ing  Be twe en  Bushes  under 

5’  fir.  5’  circle. 

31 

R.  vis. 

33 

1,0 

1.0 

1.8 

1.8 

lledium 

(£7/.)  10’  NW.  of  last  gfroup. 
Opening  between  Bushes  under 

5’  ...  fir.  5’  circle. 

32 

R.  vis. 

33 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

lied  iurn 

(3.7.)  10’  IN.  of  last  group. 
Opening  Between  Bushes  under 

5’  .7.  fir.  5’  circle. 

34 

R.  vis. 

33 

1,5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

Heavy 

(.all)  Under  heavy  Ceanothus. 

2’  circle. 

35 

R,  vis. 

33 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

Heav^ 

1 1 

(All)  Under  heavy  Ceanothus. 

2*  circle. 

36 

*) 

E.  vis. 

33 

1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

1.2 

Heavy 

(aII)  Under  heavy  Ceanothus. 

2’  circle. 

,  37 

— 

E.  vi  s. 

33 

1.2 

0.8 

2.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(.ill)  Under  heavy  Ceanothus. 

2’  circle. 
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No. 

Jpecies 

of 

Tribes 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft. I. 3. 

June 

L923 

7?+.  T  ^ 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

S.HCiAL  NOTES 

38 

R.  vis. 

33 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All)  Under  heavy  Ceanothus. 

2*  circle. 

39 

R.  vi  s. 

33 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

( 3. )  Edge  of  opening  in 
brush. 

40 

R*  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Light 

(None)  Edge  of  opening  in 
brush. 

41 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  squaw  rnat. 

42 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

1 

(11.)  In  N,  edge  bare  area. 

43 

E.  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

(If.)  In  IT.  edge  bare  area. 

) 

44 

R.  vis. 

33 

1.0 

0.8 

2.0 

0.8 

Heavy 

(5.)  Large  bush  eradicated 
except  one  small  twig. 

45 

R.  vis. 

33 

2.2 

1.5 

8.0 

4.0 

Light 

(None)  T.ith  small  scattering 
Salix. 

46 

E.  vis. 

33 

3.5 

3.0 

14.0 

12.0 

Med  ium 

(E. )  Under  TV.  edge  Oeanothus0 

47 

R.  vis. 

53 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

Heavy 

(H-'./'-S)  Under  dense  Jeanothus. 

4S 

to 

51 

R.  vis. 

33 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Open. 

( 77. )  Bare  groimd  under  edge 
of  black  log. 

53 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All)  Dense  Salix  & 

Ceano thus. 

54 

R.  vis. 

34 

3.5 

3.0 

35.0 

28.0 

Heavy 

(All)  Heavy  Ceanothus. 

►55 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(E. )  77.  edge  Ceanothus. 

57 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.0 

0.5 

2.0 

1.0 

Medium 

(None)  In  open  \7ith  herbs. 
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*) 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Strip 

No. 

Kei^it 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Hei  jht 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.  3. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

58 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Lediun 

(’...)  E.  edge  of  brush. 

3'  oirole. 

59 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

ilediura 

(L. )  H.  edge  of  brush. 

3'  circle. 

60 

R.  vis. 

34 

3.0 

2.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Led  ium 

(7;.)  E.  edge  of  brush. 

3'  circle. 

61 

R.  vis. 

34 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

('..)  E.  edge  of  brush. 

3'  circle. 

62 

E,  vis. 

34 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Led ium 

(Lll  )  In  brush.  3*  circle 

3*  SE.  of  group  22  to  27. 

63 

R.  vis» 

34 

0.  6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Led ium 

(All  -4-  )  In  brush.  3*  circle 

3'  SS.  of  group  22  to  27. 

64 

E*  •  Vis  « 

34 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  Sr  )  In  brush.  3'  circle 

3*  SIL  of  gr  oup  22  to  27. 

65 

E.  vis. 

34 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  brush.  3*  circle 

3'  SE.  of  group  22  to  £7. 

66 

E.  vi  s. 

34 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(All  -dfc. )  SE.  edge  brush. 

3’  3S.  of  group  22  to  27* 

3'  circle. 

67 

Rt  vis. 

34 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Light 

(All  S-  ) SE.  edge  brush. 

3' circle.  3'  SE.  of  group 

22  to  27. 

68 

R.  vis. 

34 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(All  S-  )  SE.  edge  brush. 

3*  circle.  3'  SE.  of  group 

22  to  27  o 

69 

R.  vis. 

34 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Light 

(A11-4-JSE,  edge  brush. 

3*  circle.  3'  S^.  of  groxip 

22  to  27. 

70 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Light 

(All  -I-  )  3E.  edge  brush. 

3*  circle.  3*  SE.  of  group 

22  to  27. 

71 

R*  vis. 

34 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Light 

(None)  In  opening  between 
brush. 

72 

R.  vi  s. 

34 

3.0 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Heavy 

(All  S-  )  In  dense  Ceancthus. 
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no. 

Species 

of 

Strip 

Height 

June 

Height 

Ft. 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

t;  •  Ju  •  O  ^ 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  HOCUS 

Hi  lies 

Ho. 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

19  23 

1922 

coalmen t 

73 

H.  vis. 

34 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Ledium 

(b.)  Under  heavy  Ceanothus. 

*74 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Liedium 

(...)  Under  heavy  Ceanothus. 

76 

R.  vis. 

34 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

(Hone)  In  oj)en  with  herbs. 

77 

R.  vis. 

34 

0.8 

0.8 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(Hone)  Very  little  vegetation. 

78 

R.  vis. 

34 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  )  In  dense  mixed  brush. 

• 

79 

i\ 

R.  vis. 

34 

2.0 

1.5 

2.5 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All  -1-  )  In  dense  Ceanothus. 

J 

80 

R.  vis. 

34 

4.5 

4.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

(All  )  Inaense  Ceanothus, 

&  Acer^S'  from  fence  on  E. 
edr;e  of  brush. 

81 

R,  vis. 

34 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Light 

( S . )  Um  e r  smnl  1  Ce  ano  thus 

12'  from  fence. 

82 

R.  vis • 

35 

0.6 

0.  2 

1.5 

0.2 

Light 

(Hone)  In  open. 

83 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Ledium 

(3.)  Under  open  brush. 

3’  circle  25'  IT.  of  fence 
at  IT.  ed  e  of  brush. 

84 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

lied  ium 

(S.)  Under  open  brush. 

3'  circle  25*  IT.  of  fence  at 

U.  ed:e  of  brush. 

85 

R.  vis. 

35 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Iledium 

(S.)  Under  open  brush.  S' 
circle  25’  H.  of  fence  at 

IT.  od=;e  of  brush. 

86 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

Heavy 

(3.)  Under  open  brush.  3’ 
circle  25'  IT.  of  fence  at 

IT.  edge  of  brush. 

5? 

B*  vis. 

35 

1.5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

Light 

(IT.)  In  edge  opening. 

88 

R.  vis. 

35 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Light 

(VI.)  On  S.  edge  of  5  ...  P. 

J 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Rites 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 
:  Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SuR’CIAL  ROTES 

89 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  Ceanothus. 

90 

R.  vis. 

35 

3.0 

3.0 

9.0 

8.0 

Light 

(~.)  In  IT.  edge  mixed  brush. 

91 

F.  vis. 

35 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All)  Under  dense  mixed 
brush. 

92 

R,  vis. 

35 

2.0 

1.3 

7.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(-all)  Under  dense  mixed  brush. 

93 

R.  vis. 

35 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

(IT. )  Cn  3.  edge  mixed  brush. 

94 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  brush. 

95 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light 

(Hone)  In  small  brush. 

4'  circle.  35*  IT.  of  fence 
where  black  cost  leans  on  it. 

96 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.8 

0.8 

1.4 

1.4 

Red ium 

'Hone) In  small  brush. 2"apart. 

4’ circle. 35’IT. of  fence  where 
olack  nost  leans  against  it. 

98 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

Radium 

(Hone) 2"  from  cut  bush. 4*  • 
circle.35'U.of  fence  where 
black  nost  leans  against  it. 

99 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Red  ium 

(Hone)  3"  from  cut  bush. 4* 
circle. 35’IT. of  fence  where 
black  cost  leans  against  it. 

100 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Red ium 

(Hone)  6”  from  cut  bush.  4* 
circlets'll,  of  fence  where 
black  cost  leans  against  it. 

102 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Red ium 

(Hone)  Broken  off  2”  high 
last  year. 4* circle.35'k. offence 
where  black  cost  leans  on  it. 

103 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

0.2 

Red ium 

( Rone ) Broken  off  2"high  1922. 

4'  circle.35’IT.of  fence  where 
black  post  leans  against  it. 

104 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.0 

1.0 

:  1.0 

1.0 

Red ium 

(Hone)  12"  from  cut  bush.  4' 
circle. 35* IT. of  fence  where 
black  cost  leans  against  it. 

105 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

medium 

(Hone)  12"  from  cut  bush. 4* 

circle. 55' IT. of  fence  where 

black  -post  leans  against  ito 
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45 


Ho. 

Species:  Strip 
of  : 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Hei  glit 
Ft. 
1922 

It.  Ju,  U  . 

June 
19  23 

Ft.L.2. 

1922 

Degree 
of  con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

Rites 

NO. 

106 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

.Tedium 

(Hone)  12"  from  cut  tush.  4* 
circle.  35' IT.  of  fence  where 
"black  post  leans  against  it. 

107 

R*  vis. 

35 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

ilea  ium 

(Hone)  12."  from  cut  bush.  4* 
circle.  35'H.  of  fence  where 
black  oost  leans  against  it. 

108 

R«  vis. 

35 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

Red  i  tan 

(Hone)  16"  from  cut  bush.  4* 
circle.  35*1T.  of  fence  .here 
black  oost  loans  against  it. 

109 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Xedium 

(Hone)  16"  from  cut  bush.  4' 
circle.  35'1T«  of  fence  where 
black  -cost  leans  against  it. 

110 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.5 

0 . 5 

0.5 

0.5 

-led  i  urn 

(Hone)  18"  from  cut  bush.  4' 
circle.  35*11.  of  fence  where 
black  cost  leans  against  it. 

112 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

lied  ium 

(Hone)  12"  from  cut  bush.  4* 
circle.  35*11.  of  fence  where 
black  post  leans  against  it. 

113 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Red.  i  urn 

(Hone)  2*  from  cut  bush.  4* 
circle.  35*1!.  of  fence  where 
black  oost  leans  against  it. 

114 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

ilea  ium 

(Hono)  3*  from  cut  bush.  4* 
circle.  35'H.  of  fence  where 
black  loo st  leans  against  it. 

115 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

lied  ium 

(Hone)  2'  from  cut  bush.  4" 
circle.  35’H.  of  fence  where 
black  oost  leans  against  it. 

116 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

„edium 

(Hone)  2'  from  cut  bush.  4* 
circle.  35* IT.  of  fence  where 
black  post  leans  against  it. 

117 

R.  vis. 

35 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

lied  ium 

(Hone)  2’  from  cut  bush.  4'  , 

circle.  35*H.  of  fence  where 
black  oost  leans  against  it. 

118 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(Hone)  6*  U¥.  of  group. 

119 

S.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(Hone)  6’  17.7.  of  group. 

120 

R.  vis. 

35 

Q.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Heavy 

(none)  6'  HT7.  of  group.  ’ 

121 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

Heavy 

(Hono)  6'  H\7.  ox  group. 
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BLOCK  -  1  (Continued)  46. 

Ho. 

Species 

of 

Rites 

Strip 

Ho. 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft.: 

1922 

Ft.L.5* 

June 

1923 

Tt.L.  3. 

1922 

Degree 
of  C on¬ 
cer?  lment 

SEKCIAL  ROTES  i 

122 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(Hone)  8*  H,7 •  of  group 

123 

R.  vie. 

35 

2.5 

2.5 

6.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(None)  10’  HE.  of  group. 

124 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  brush  10* 

Hi/,  of  group. 

125 

R.  vis. 

35 

1.0 

0.5 

loO 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All)  In  uense  brush  10' 

H7.  of  group. 

126 

R.  vi  s. 

55 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  brush  10' 

NY/,  of  group. 

127 

E#  vis. 

35 

2.5 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(3.)  In  dense  brush  at  IT. 
edge  12’  77,  of  group. 

12S 

E.  vis. 

35 

2.0 

1.0 

6.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  brush  all 
but  one  branch  cut  1922. 

129 

E.  vis. 

35 

1.5 

0.5 

1.5 

0.5 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  brush. 

130 

E.  vis. 

35 

2.5 

2.0 

3.5 

2.0 

Heavy 

(.all)  In  dense  brush. 

131 

E.  vis. 

35 

4.5 

4.0 

20.0 

15.0 

Tedium 

(IT.)  In  S.  edge  dense  Ceanothus 
40'  E,  of  20*  black  snag. 

132 

R,  vis. 

35 

5.0 

4.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Heavy 

(3.)  H.  edge  dense  Ceanothus 

L  Salix.  20’  E.  of  20'  black 
snag. 

133 

E.  vis. 

35 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All)  Dense  Ceanothus  & 

Salix  15’  E.  of  20’  Black 
suam. 

134 

E. vis. 

35 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

loO 

Open 

(Hone)  Very  little  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

135 

E.  vis. 

35 

3.0 

2.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(-.11  -A-  )  Dense  3alix  15* 
from  ...  fence. 

136 

E.  vi  s. 

35 

2.5 

2.5 

7.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

(All  -4-  ) Dense  Ceanothus  7’ 

from  /.  fence  7  posts  from 

3.7.  corner.  ! 
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NO, 

Jpecies 

of 

Bibes 

dtrip 

No. 

Height  :  lei  ht 
June  :  Ft. 

19  23  Ft.!  1922 

1  j  T  Ol 

1 1 9  L.  S. 
June 
19  23 

t  «  Jj  •  u  e 

1922 

Pegree 
of  Con- 
oealme  at 

-X  X 

139 

P-.  vis. 

36 

• 

0.8  :  0.6 

0oS 

0.6 

Open 

(E. )  In  open  bar  a  not  20* 
from  fence.  1*  circle. 

140 

I',  via. 

36 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Open 

(2. )  In  open  bare  spot  20’ 
from  fence.  1’  circle. 

141 

R.  vis. 

36 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Open 

(2.) In  open  bare  spot  20' 
from  fence.  1*  circle. 

142 

E.  vis. 

36 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Open 

(2.)  In  oren  bare  spot  20’ 
from  fence.  1'  circle. 

143 

R.  vis. 

36 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

Open 

(2.)  In  open  bare  spot  20' 
from  fence.  1’  circle. 

144 

E.  vis . 

36 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Open 

(2.  j  In  open  bare  spot  20' 
from  fence.  1’  circle. 

145 

E.  vis. 

36 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  -5-  )  Under  Jeanothus. 

146 

R.  vis. 

36 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Heavy 

(All  -5-  }  Under  Ceanothus. 

147 

E.  vis. 

36 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All  -±-  )  Under  Ceanothus. 

148 

B.  vis. 

36 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All  -5-  )  Under  Huckleberries. 

149 

B,  vis. 

36 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  )  Under  Ceanothus. 

151 

B.  vis. 

37 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

8.0 

medium 

(o.)  Under  Salix  20’  IT. of 
fence  in  opening  on  knoll. 

4'  circle. 

152 

R.  vis. 

37 

2«0 

1.5 

5.0 

3.0 

Open 

(Hone)  In  bare  spot.  4* 
circle. 

153 

B.  vis. 

37 

3.5 

2.5 

5.0 

3.5 

lied  ium 

(Hone)  In  U.  edge  of  brush 

4*  circle. 

154 

E.  vi  s. 

37 

2.0 

1.0 

6.0 

3.0 

'Hedium 

(E. )  In  2.  edge  of 

Ceano  thus. 

i 
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No. 

Spec  ies 
of 

Strip 

He  ight 
June 

Height 

Ft. 

Ft .  L. 6. 
June 

Ft.L.S. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

Ki  oe  s 

No. 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

cealment 

155 

R.  vi  s. 

37 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(/ill)  In  dense  Oeanothus. 

156 

R.  vis. 

37 

3.0 

2.0 

5.0 

3.0 

Medium 

(All)  In  S.  edge  Oeanothus. 
near  lower  end  long  leg. 

:57 

R.  vis. 

37 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  Oeanothus. 

158 

R.  vis. 

37 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  Oeanothus. 

150 

R.  vi s . 

37 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All)  Heavy  Jeanothus. 

161 

R.  vis. 

37 

3.5 

3.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

(H. )  In  hare  opening.  6’ 
apart.  30*  3.  fence. 

40'  fence. 

^L52 

R.  vis. 

37 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

(E. )  In  bare  opening.  6’ 
apart.  30’  ...  fence. 

40’  ...  fence. 

163 

R.  vis. 

37 

2.5 

2.0 

8.0 

6.0 

Open 

(M. )  In  bare  opening.  6  * 
apart.  30’  \7.  fence. 

40’  fence. 

164 

E.  vis. 

38 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Light 

( SY.’ . )  In  open  Oe ano  thu s . 

166 

R.  vis. 

38  . 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Heavy 

(All)  In  dense  vegetation. 

167 

R.  vis. 

38 

4.5 

4.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

(None)  Opening  between  bushes. 

163 

E.  vi s. 

38 

4.0 

3.5 

12.0 

10.0 

Medium 

(S. )  Under  ...  side  Oeanothus. 

169 

xi  •  VI  s  • 

38 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Medium 

(SE. )  Under  Oeano thus  (One  i 

branch  of  large  bush  cut 
plush) . 

^.72 

R.  vis. 

38 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(Allrt-  )  8”  from  cut  bush. 

173 

R.  vis. 

38 

3.5 

3.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

(All -I- )  Dense  Oeanothus. 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

3  trip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Hei  ;ht 
Ft. 

1922 

F  t .  2  ■  J . 
June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  0on- 

0  NOIAL  ITOxES 

174 

R.  vis. 

38 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All  -L-  )  Dense  Oeanothus 
cut  “  flush. 

176 

R.  vis# 

36 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

(All  -1-  )  Dense  Oeanothus.  | 

177 

E,  vis. 

38 

4.5 

4.0 

22.0 

20.0 

Heavy 

(All  -1-  )  Dense  Oeanothus. 

16’  “from  3.  fence. 

178 

E.  vis. 

38 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

(None)  IT.  ea  ;e  of  trail. 

179 

B.  vis. 

38 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Red  ium 

(None)  2’  IT.  of  trail. 

181 

K.  vis. 

39 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

lied  ium 

(None)  1*  from  post  in  a. 
fence. 

182 

R.  vis. 

39 

3.0 

2.5 

12.0 

10,0 

Heavy 

(All)  28’  from  fence.  2’ 
apart  dense  Oeanothus. 

183 

R.  vis. 

39 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

(All)  25’  from  fence.  2’ 
apart.  Dense  Oeanothus. 

184 

R.  vis. 

39 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

(All)  25’  from  fence.  1* 
apart. 

185 

R.  vis. 

39 

2.5 

2.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Heaver 

(a11)  25’  from  fence.  1* 
apart. 

13  6 

R.  vis. 

39 

2.0 

2.0 

"  4.0 

3.6 

Open 

(None)  16’  S.  of  12’  blade 
snag  3*  S.  of  blackcaps.  , 

187 

R.  vis. 

40 

3.0 

2.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

(None)  16’  IT.  of  fence  12* 

V/.  of  pile  red  dirt. 

188 

R.  vis. 

41 

2.5 

2.0 

15.0 

13.0 

Open 

(None)  16’  N.  of  fence. 

>• 
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No. 

Species 

of 

Sites 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 
19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree  : 

of  Con-  :  SPECIAL  NOTES 

cealment: 

2 

R.  vis. 

2 

4.0 

3.5 

75.0 

65.00 

s General  vegetation  12". 

Open  :June  14  evening. 

• 

.  ‘  3 

R.  lao. 

2 

0.7 

0.7 

1.5 

1.5 

: General  vegetation  e^ual. 

Light  :June  14  evening. 

t 

4 

S.  vis. 

3 

2.5 

2.0 

35.0 

30.0 

Open 

10’  E.  of  road.  June  14 
evening. 

5 

R.  vis. 

3 

2.5 

2.0 

20.0 

15.0 

Open 

10’  E.  of  road.  June  14 
evening. 

6 

R.  vis. 

3 

5.0 

4.5 

25.0 

20.0 

Heavy 

SE.  edge  mapl9.  June  14 
evening. 

7 

R.  vis. 

4 

3.5 

3.0 

7.0 

5.0 

Open 

In  12"  vegetation. 

w 

8 

S.  vis. 

4 

2.0 

1.5 

5.0 

2.5 

Open 

In  12"  vegetation. 

9 

R.  vis. 

4 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Open 

In  4'/  vegetation.  ■ 

10 

R.  lac. 

5 

2.5 

1.8 

10.0 

7.0 

Open 

In  12"  vegetation. 

11 

R,  vis. 

6 

2.0 

2.0 

8.0 

6.0 

li^it 

In  edge  of  maple  clump.  | 

12 

Bo  vis. 

6  ' 

3.0 

2.5 

22.0 

20.0 

Open 

In  6"  vegetation. 

13 

R.  vis. 

7 

2.5 

2.5 

7.0 

4.0 

Open 

In  12"  vegetation. 

15 

R.  vis. 

7 

1.5 

1.0 

4.0 

2.0 

Open 

In  12’’  vegetation  6’  apart. 

10*  BY/,  of  tagged  14. 

^•l6 

R.  vis. 

7 

• 

• 

1.5 

0.8 

4.0 

2.0 

Open 

in  12"  vegetation  6’  apart.  i 

10’  17.7.  of  tagged  14. 

19 

S.  vis. 

8 

5.0 

4.5 

40.0 

35.0 

Li  ght 

In  scattering  Salix. 
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Ho. 

Species 

Of 

Ribos 

Strip 

No. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.  L.  j. 
Juno 
1923 

Ft.I.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NCTES 

20 

R.  vis. 

8 

4.0 

4.0 

25.0 

20.0 

Open 

In  12"  vegetation. 

21 

R.  vis. 

8 

1.5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

Lledium 

In  thick  18'*  vegetation 

2'  apart.  8'  HE*  of  #14. 

22 

R.  vis. 

8 

1.0 

0.4 

2.0 

0.4 

Light 

In  open  very  small  Salix 
large  hush  been  broken  off. 

2’  apart.  8'ITE.  of  #14. 

23 

R.  lac. 

9 

0.7 

0.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Open 

In  open  equal  vegetation  3' 

HE.  of  barbed  fence  10’ 
of  sprin:  . 

24 

R.  lac . 

10 

5.0 

4.5 

45.0 

35.0 

Open 

10'  below  barbed  fence  at 
edge  of  bog  between  logs* 

25 

-  v  •  X  ac  • 

10 

2.0 

2.0 

25.0 

22.0 

Open 

15’  S.  of  trail  in  12” 
vegetation. 

27 

R.  vis. 

11 

2.0 

1.5 

5.0 

3.0 

Open 

In  6'*  vegetation. 

28 

E.  lac. 

12 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

He  avy 

Under  dense  Ha.  les  8’  IT. of 
barb  fence  12'  A.  to  nearest 
cat-tails. 

29 

R.  vis. 

12 

2.0 

2.0 

7.0 

5.0 

Open 

4"  vegetation. 

31 

R.  lac. 

13 

1.5 

1.0 

15.0 

10. o' 

Open 

At  HE.  edge  of  stump. 

Very  little  vegetation. 

32 

R.  lac. 

13 

2.0 

1.8  : 

10.0 

8.0 

lledium 

At  NE.  edge  of  ilaple  clump 

6'  IT.  of  fence. 

34 

R.  vis. 

19 

3.0 

3.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Open 

In  6”  vegetation  5 

scattered.  Small  Salix  10*  5.  ) 

of  uile  dirt.  4'  Circle. 

35 

R.  vis. 

19 

9  * 

2.5 

2.0 

9.0 

7.0 

Light 

In  61*  vegetation  &  scattered 
small  Salix.  4’  circle.  10* 

S.  of  pile  dirt. 

36 

E.  vi s . 

19 

3.0 

2.8 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

In  6"  vegetation  &  scattered 
small  Salix.  4'  circle.  10’  * 

S.  of  ile  dirt.'. .edge  Haple. 

< 
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Table  4  5 

ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCH  2  -  1923  PLOT  1-3  ACRES 


ho. 

Species 

of 

Rides 

Strip 

ho. 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.  1.3. 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.S, 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  IIOTES 

✓ 

1 

R.  vis. 

1 

4.5 

4.0 

40.0 

30.0 

Open 

50*  h.  &  25*  Y7.  of  h\7.  Cor. 

Plot  1  (Steep  h-hh  Slope). 

2 

R.  vis. 

1 

5.0 

4.5 

350.0 

325.0 

Open 

40'  n.  &  io'  w.  of  mr.  cor. 

Plot  1  (3teep  h-hh  Slope).  V/. 
edge  overturned  stump. 

3 

R.  vis. 

2 

5.0 

5.0 

60.0 

55.0 

Open 

75*  h.  A  10*  V/.  of  ir./. Cor. Plot 

1  6 *17. of  Big  h.S.Log  Bridge 
level  :^ound. 

4 

R.  vis. 

3 

4.0 

3.5 

80.0 

70.0. 

Light 

20*  E.  of  h.3.  log  of  lTo.3. 

Gentle  h.E.  slope. 

5 

R.  vis. 

6 

3.0 

3.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Light 

About  75J-100*S.of  Plot  2..Aoout 
200*  h-hE.ofhV7.Cor.Plot  1.16  ’ 
circle  10*  A. to  draw. Gent lell.-*- 

6 

R.  vis. 

6 

3.0 

3.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Light 

About  200’h-hE.of  K.7.  Oor.Plot  ' 
1.  15 ’-50  *  KE.  of  big  upturn-  - 
ed  snas  root. Gentle  IT. Slope. 

R.  vis. 

6 

4.0 

4.0 

30.0 

30.0 

Open 

snag  root.  Gentle  IT.  Slope. 

About  2  O’h-hE.of  HR. Cor. Plot/ 
1.15*-30’IIE.of  big  unturned  .  - 

8 

R.  vis. 

6 

2.0 

1.2 

6.0 

4.0 

Lledium 

About  200’  IIE.of  .....  jor. 

Plot  1.  15 ’-30 ’HE.  of  big 
unturned  snag  root. Gentle  IT. 3.- 

9 

R.  vis. 

6 

3.0 

3.0 

9.0 

8.0 

Light 

15’  S7/.  of  5-6-7.  About  75’ 

-100’  77.  of  Plot  2. 

10 

R.  vis. 

6 

4.5 

4.0 

20.0 

18.0 

lledium 

On  HE. face  of  Upturned  snag 
root  clump.  About  75'-100’  3. 
of  Plot  2. 

11 

H.  vis. 

6 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Light 

On  HE. face  of  upturned  snag 
root  clump.  About  75 *-100’  S. 
of  Plot.  2. 

12 

R.  vis. 

8 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

HE. slope.  6’SE.  of  20"  dead 

17. F. about  50'S.7.  of  Plot  2. 

18**  a  Dart. 

13 

R.  vis. 

8 

1.0 

• 

• 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Light 

HE. Slope.  o'Sg.  of  20"  dead 

W.F.about  50*377.  of  Plot  2. 

18"  anart. 

8-E.  &  77.  33*  strips  rim  from  II. edge  plot  1  nearly  to  Plot  2.  4  E.  A  W.  strips  near 
S.  end  checked,  and  no  Rides,  another  8-l/s  percent.  ho  Rides  seen  in  Plots* 

The  plots  were  very  poorly  chosen,  doth  being  situatec/on  as  level,  and  as  open,  ground 
as  was  to  be  had.  ho  steep  slopes,  and  no  heavy  brash,  are  within  the  Plots.  Approxh 
mately  16—2/ %  percent  of  the  block  was  covered  by  this  check. 
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Table  46 

ELK  HIVER.  -  BLOCK  3  -  PLOT  1  -  l/lO  ACRE 


: Species:  Height 
Ho.:  of  :  June 
:  Bihes  :19  23  Ft. 

He ight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S.:  Degree 
:of  Con- 
1922  :coalment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

•  • 

•  • 

1  :B.  lac*:  5.5 

«  • 

•  • 

5.0 

25.0 

• 

• 

22.0  :0pen 

• 

In  mature  white  pine. 

•  • 

•  • 

2  :R.  lac*:  3.0 

•  4 

•  • 

2.5 

15.0 

• 

12.0  -.Light 

In  mature  white  pine* 

Scattered  lacustre  all  thjfa  '.7.  P.  .7.  F.  woods. 
20’  E.  of  spar  2  of  logging  B.  B. 

S7/.  slope*  16  chains  S.  of  Batt’s  Creek. 


ELK  BIV22  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  2  -  l/jO  ACRE 


Ho. 

Species 

"of 

Rihes 

Height 
June 
19  23  ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

19  22 

Ft.L.S. 
Jl JU10 
19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

■ 

SPECIAL  BOTES 

. 

1 

H#  1st  o  • 

5.0 

5.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

Logged  area  1922-23. 

.  -  .  .  -  | 

2 

B.  lac. 

6.0 

5.5 

20.0 

18.0 

Open 

' 

' 

• 

3 

xv  •  C  • 

4.5 

4.0 

50.0 

4Q»0 

Open 

8  Chains  down  R.  5.  £  2  chains 

W,  of  it. 

4 

B.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Open 

f 

E.  slope*  Logged  1922-23.  Lower  slope  type.  w.  ?.  '.7.  P.  -  Cedar* 

* 

ELK  BITER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACRE 


: Species 
Bo.:  of 

Height 

June 

Height 

Ft. 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

Ft.L.S.:  Degree 
:of  Con- 

SPECIAL  BOTES 

:  Bioes 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922  :cealment 

• 

• 

1  :R.  pet* 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0  :  Heavy 

• 

• 

2  :B*  pet. 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0  : Heavy 

' 

• 
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ELK  LIVER 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACRE  (  continued)  1 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft<> 

Height 
Ft. 
19  22 

Ft.L. 5. 
June 
1923 

Ft.L, 3. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

3 

R.  pet. 

2.5 

2.0 

3.5 

3.0 

Heavy 

4 

R.  pet. 

3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

3.0 

Heavy 

5 

R.  pet. 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Heavy 

Large  brush  broken  off.- 

6 

JrL  •  0 1  • 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

7 

R.  pet. 

1.0 

0.3 

2.0 

0.3 

Heavy  . 

Broken  off  1922. 

8 

R.  pet. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

9 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

10 

E.  pet. 

3.0 

2.8 

10.0 

9.0 

Heavy 

11 

R.  pet. 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

3.0 

Light 

12 

R.  pet. 

3.5 

3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Med  ium 

. 

13 

R.  pet. 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

14 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

15.0 

13.0 

Light 

1 

15 

R.  IB  t. 

2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Light 

16 

1l#  t»  • 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

17 

R.  pet. 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Heavy 

Broken  5"  1922. 

19 

P*.#  y  ©t« 

3.0 

2.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

20 

R.  pet. 

0.8 

Oo  5 

0.8 

0.5 

Heavy 

I 

South  hank  of  creek  or  150  sq.ft.  Alluvial  ho t tom.  Uouth  Butt’s  Creek. 
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3LK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  3  -  l/lO  ACRE  (Continued)  2 


:  Species 
No.:  of 
:  lii  be  s 

Height 

June 

1923  Pt. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.  S.  :Ft.L.  S. :  Degree 
June  :  :of  Con- 

1923  :  1922  :cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

• 

• 

1  :R.  pet. 

• 

• 

5.0 

5.0 

•  • 

0  0 

150.0  : 140.0  :0pen 

•  • 

•  • 

On  bank  Elk  Creek  50'  up  bank 

Elk  Creek  from  mouth  Butt's 

Creek. 

No  other  vegetation  "but  grass* 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  PLOT  4  -  l/lO  ACRE 


No. 

Species 

of 

Eibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

19  22 

Ft.L.S. 
June 
19  23 

A*  t*  •  Xj  •  • 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

2 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

2.5 

18.0 

16.0 

Open 

3 

R.  lac. 

3.5 

3.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Open 

'  '  '  T  ''  *  '  '  r  ' 

* 

Lower  slope  logged  19  23-23.  North  side  Butt's  creek  200*  from  Butt’s 
Greek.  300 '  from  Elk  Creek. 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  5  -  l/lO  ACRE 


. 


No. 

Species 

of 

Eibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree  : 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

' 

1 

E.  lac . 

1.5 

1.0 

12.0 

9.0 

Open 

2 

S.  la  c . 

1.5 

1.0 

8.0 

4.0 

Digit 

3 

H.  lac  • 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

25.0 

Light 

• 

4 

E.  lac. 

1.8 

1.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

5 

E.  lac. 

1.8 

1.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Open 

100'  3E.  Plot  4.  50’  XI.  of  Spur  2  logging  E.  E.  Veil  cleaned  &  Heavily  skidded 

over.  SomB  E  iDes  possibly  dragged  out. 


u 
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ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


PLOT  7  -  l/lO  ACRE 


No. 

Specie s 
of 

RiBes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft .L.S . 
June 
1923 

Ft. L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

Y 

XV®  lSC# 

3.0 

3.0 

9.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

2 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

3 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

4 

R.  lac. 

1.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

Heavy 

2’  outside  Plot. 

5 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

3.5 

3.0 

Lied  i  urn 

2*  inside  Plot. 

6 

R.  lac. 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

0*4 

Heavy 

Large  Brush  Broken  5"  high. 

7 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

18"  inside  open. 

8 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 

9 

xl#  Is  0  • 

1.0 

0.5 

1.5 

0.6 

Medium 

10 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.3 

5.0 

0.3 

Heavy 

Broken  off  and  re sprouted. 

11 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

Ho  other  vegetation. 

12 

Xw®  lsc# 

0.8 

0.7 

1.5 

0.7 

Light 

13 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

14 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

Heavy 

15 

R*  lac. 

0.8 

0.5 

1.0 

0.7 

Heavy 

'! 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  7  -  l/lO  ACRE  (Continued)  1. 


r 

No. 

Species 

of 

RiBes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft .  L. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

16 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

Heavy 

17 

R.  lac. 

0.7 

f 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

Heavy 

18 

R.  lac. 

0.6 

0.5 

2.0 

0.5 

Ligfrt 

19: 

R#  lac  • 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

Light 

20 

R.  1  ac . 

1.0 

0*2 

1.0 

0.2 

Heavy 

Old  Brush  Broken  off. 

21 

K.#  lac  • 

1.2 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

Heavy 

22 

R.  lac. 

4.5 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 

lied  iurn 

• 

ELK 

RIVER 

-  BL0C3 

I  3  - 

L9  23  PLOT 

8  -  l/lO  ACRE 

: Species 
No.:  of 

He  ight 
June 

Height 

Ft. 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

Ft .  L.  S. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

• 

• 

1  :R.  vis. 

• 

• 

:  3.0 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Ledium 

All  littered  with  Brush  pile  s;  l/2  vegetation  Buried  or  destroyed. 

ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  A  -  l/20  ACRE 


: Species:  Height 
Ho.:  of  :  June 
:  RiBes  :1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft • L. 3 . 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. :  Degree 
:of  Con- 
1922  :cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

•  • 

•  • 

1  :R.  lac<>:  3.0 

•  • 

•  • 

3.0 

6.0 

• 

• 

5.0  :Open 

• 

On  edge  old  rotton  stump. 
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ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  A  -  l/20  ACRE  (Continued)  1 


No. 

Species 

of 

Hibes 

He  ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft . L. S. 
June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922  : 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

2 

R.  lac. 

9.0 

8.5 

20.0 

16.0 

Light 

In  edge  Crataegus  thicket. 

3 

■Pv#  lac* 

6.5 

6.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Light 

In  edge  Crataegus  thicket. 

4 

R.  pet. 

8.5 

8.0 

22.0 

20.0 

Open 

Between  two  big  logs. 

5 

R.  peto 

1.0 

0.5 

3.0 

0.5 

Open 

Broken  off  5”  above, 1922. 

15  Of  *22  eradicated  bushes  in  edge  water  growing.  Alluvial  land  2  chains 
E.  of  Elk  Creek.  l/4  x  2  chains  -  l/20  acre.  Approximately  2  chains  v7. 
of  Plot  B. 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  B  -  l/20  ACRE 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft. L.  S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

1 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

0 

• 

CM 

3.0 

2.0 

Lie  J  ium 

/ 

3 

-A  •  1  ac  • 

4.0 

4.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Light 

4 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Light 

7 

R«  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Light 

8 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

4.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

9 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

4.0 

20.0 

19.0 
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ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


PLOT  3  -  l/20  ACRE  (Continued)  1 


No. 

Specie 5 
of 

Rihes 

He ight 

June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

X*  t  .  XJ  .  S  * 

•  June 
1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

10 

R.  lac* 

6.0 

6.0 

25.0 

25.0 

Light 

11 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

4.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Light 

12 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

2.0 

20.0 

15.0 

Light 

15 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

6.0 

Light 

14 

R.  lac. 

6.0 

5.5 

20.0 

18.0 

Light 

15 

lac  # 

4.0 

4.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Light 

16 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

4.5 

25.0 

22.0 

Light 

17 

R.  lac. 

8.0 

7.0 

60.0 

55.0 

Light 

18 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Light 

19 

11#  la  c  0 

8.0 

8.0 

40.0 

38.0 

Light 

20 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

5.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Li$it 

21 

R.  pet. 

4.0 

3.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

22 

R.  pet. 

6.0 

5.5 

95.0 

90.0 

Light 

23 

R.  Pj3t. 

5.0 

5.0 

65.0 

60.0 

Heavy 

24 

R.  pet. 

5.5 

4.5 

50.0 

45.0 

Light 

i 

\ 


0 


i. 
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ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


PLOT  B  -  l/20  ACRE  (Continued)  2 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

25 

R.  pet. 

4.5 

4.5 

60.0 

55.0 

Light 

26 

R.  pet. 

7.0 

6.5 

38.0 

35.0 

Light 

27 

R.  pet. 

3.5 

3.5 

25.0 

25.0 

Light 

28 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

4.0 

90.0 

80.0 

Open 

Edge  of  timber. 

Picked  out  account  of  great  abundance  of  Rites  in  small  area, 
l/4  chain  x  2  dhainso  Approximately  II*  &  S.  In  edge  of  alluvium 
outside  of  timber.  5  chains  SW,  of  HE.  Cor&^Plot  10. 

ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  C  -  l/lO  ACRE 


Ho. 

Species:  Height 
of  :  June 
Ribes  :19  23  Ft. 

Hei ght 
Ft. 

19  22 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S.:  Degree 
:of  Con- 
1922  :cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

1 

• 

0 

R.  lac.:  3.0  : 

0 

0 

3.0 

10.0 

« 

0 

8,0  : Light 

0 

0 

2 

0 

R.  lac.:  3.0 

0 

0 

2.5 

15.0 

0 

0 

14.0  :  Light 

0 

V/.  slope  approximately  2  chains  ¥.  of  Plot  25.  Steep  slope. 

Open  mature  TV.  P.  -  7/.  P.  v/ith  Rosa  -  Rubus  -  lit.  Ash  -  Huckle berry 
&  others. 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK 

3  -  1923  PLOT  D  - 

l/lO  ACRE 

: Species:  Height  : Height: Ft.L.S. : 
i.o. :  0f  .  June  :  Ft.  :  June  : 

Ft.L.S.:  Degree  : 
:of  Con-  : 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

:  Ribes  :1923  Ft.:  1922  :  1923  : 

1922  :cealraent: 

:  :  :  :  : 
1  :E.  lac.:  1.3  :  1.0  :  1.8  : 

0  0 

0  0 

1.3  :Kedium  : 

Flat.  2  chains  SV7.  Plot 

C  along  Elk  Creek. 

1  ch&in  square,  from  Greek 

to  foot  of  slope.  Ho  signs  of  pulled  bushes  here. 
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ELK  HIVES 


-  BLOCK  3  •  -  1923  PLOT  E  -  l/20  ACHE 


No. 

Species:  Height 
of  :  June 
Kibes  :  19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft. L.S. 
June 
1923 

Ft.L,  S, 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

9 

• 

K.  lac.:  3.5 

• 

• 

3.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Open 

• 

• 

On  E*  bank  Elk  Creek  where  Creek  goes  v/est.  l/a  2:  4  chains*  At  water’s 
edge  almost  entirely  free  from  vegetation* 


ELK  LIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  F  -  l/lO  ACRE 


No. 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

He ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

■L1+.  T  C« 

June 

1923 

Ft. L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

K.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.5 

Light 

2 

it#  IclC  • 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Light 

3 

• 

S.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

4 

R.  lac. 

3.5 

3.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Light 

5 

K.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Light 

6 

1&C« 

2.5 

2.0 

10.0 

9.0 

Light 

7 

I2.G  • 

0.  6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

Light 

8 

Ii*  13. 3  • 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Light 

9 

K.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Light 
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ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  PLOT  F  -  l/lO  AC. I.  (Continued)  1. 


\ 

Ko. 

Species 

of 

Eibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

10 

R,  lac. 

3.5 

3.5 

20.0 

20.0 

Light 

11 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Light 

12 

• 

• 

lac. 

3.5 

3.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Light 

13 

lac  • 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Light 

14 

la  c  • 

2.0 

1.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

15 

•  lac  • 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Light 

16 

S*  lac. 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Light 

Approximately  8  chains  of  lift.  Corner  3E.  Sec.  2. 

A^.1  these  Ribes  in  one  16’  square  or  l/l60  acre. 

2  Plots  l/lO  each  near  this  with  G,  A  H.  ITo  Ribes  at  all* 

Also  on  upper  slope  in  heavy  timber.  Heavy  Timber  ..  P*  V/.F. 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  K  -  l/2  ACRE 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Fioes 

Height 

June 

1925  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

19  22 

Ft.L.Sj 

June 

1923 

Ft .L03. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  H0TE3 

1 

iw  •  lac  • 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

9.0 

Open 

Cut  off  >22  by  crew  but  missed 
■part. 

2 

3.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

3 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

4 

H.  lac . 

1.5 

1.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 
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ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOP  X  -  l/2  AC1J3  (Continued)  1 


No. 

Species 

of 

RiLes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft .L.S, 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

5 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

12.0 

12.0 

Light 

6 

B,  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

8.0 

6.0 

Light 

7 

I*  •  lac  • 

2.0 

1.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Open 

8 

T^o  la  c  • 

2.0 

1.0 

10.0 

5.0 

Open 

9 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

25.0 

17.0 

Open 

10 

B.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

12.0 

9.0 

Open 

11 

B.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

8.0 

5.0 

Open 

12 

B.  vis. 

3.0 

2.0 

7.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

13 

B.  lac. 

• 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

14 

B.  vis. 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

Heavy 

15 

B.  lac • 

1.0 

0.6 

3.0 

1.5 

Open 

16 

' lac  0 

1.0 

0.8 

3.0 

1.5 

Open 

17 

B.  lac  • 

:  1.5 

1.0 

20.0 

9.0 

• 

Open 

18 

B.  vis. 

2.0 

1.0 

5.0 

3.0 

Open 

19 

lac# 

1.0 

0.7 

15.0 

6.0 

Onen 

5  chains  3.  of  HE.  Corner.  7  Year  tarn. 
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ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  Z  -  l/2  ACRE 


Ko. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

.SPECIAL  ROTES 

1 

XV  •  1  3.0  e 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

In  stump  hole* 

2 

R.  lac* 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0  ’ 

Open 

In  stump  hole. 

rr 

3 

R0  lac. 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

In  stump  hole. 

4 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

5.0 

35.0 

33.0 

Open 

Upturned  stump. 

5 

R.  lac  0 

4.0 

4.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Open 

Upturned  stump. 

6 

R.  lac • 

5.0 

5.0 

35.0 

35.0 

Open 

Upturned  stump. 

7 

E.  lac • 

1.3 

1.0 

^•5 

2.0 

Open 

In  upturned  stump  hole. 

8 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

3.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Open 

In  upturned  stunp  ho leg 

9 

R.  lac • 

1.5 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

Open 

In  upturned  stump  hole. 

10 

-*-i  •  i  30  • 

0.8 

0.6 

1.2 

1.0 

Open 

In  upturned  stump  hole. 

Adjoining  Plot  X  on  S. 

ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  STRIP  1  -  l/20  ACRE 


Ho. 

Species 

'of 

Height 

June 

Height 

Ft. 

M'  L  •  Xj  •  U  0 

June 

Ft.L.S. 

Degree 
of  Con- 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

Ribes 

1923  Ft. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

cealment 

1 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

About  2  chains  E.  of  Creek. 

2 

l&O  • 

3.5 

3.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Open 

About  50’  V/.  of  Creek  3*  R. 

of  trail. 

HE.  >4  Sec. 2  239  IT.E.22.  in  Lend  of  cSB fc  adjoining  sec.  line. 

1/8  x  4  chains  area  of  above  check. 
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ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  STRIP  2  -  .1875  ACRES 


f  / 

No* 

Species 

of 

Kibes 

Chains 

Height 

June 

1925  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

R*  vis. 

5.3 

2.5 

1.5 

4.5 

4.0 

Open 

Edge  of  7  year  burn.  3. 
slope. 

2 

R*  lac* 

3.8- 

1.0 

1.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Medium 

IToS.  slope  steep. 

3 

K.  lac. 

9.5 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Open 

N.  S.  slope  steep. 

4 

__ 

R.  pet. 

14.2 

4.0 

4.0 

25.0 

23.0 

Open 

IT.  3.  slope  gentle. 

5 

-R#  lac* 

14.5 

3.0 

3.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Light 

N.  3.  slope  gentle. 

6 

- •>.  •  vi  s  9 

14.5 

5.5 

5.5 

20.0 

19.0 

Open 

IT.  3.  slope  gentle. 

rfr  ' 

> 

i 

R.  vis. 

15 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Medium 

IT.  slope  gentle.  Edge  hea¬ 
vy  timber  shade. 

Several  Kibes  seen  in  7  year  burn  n2.  Corner  Block  3 
Running  3.  on  line  betv/een  block  beginning  5  chains  3.  of  21.  edge* 
15  chains  3.  to  327.  Cor  Block  4. 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  STRIP  D  -  .05  ACRE 


No. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

He  ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft, 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

ILcLC* 

1.5 

1.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

2f  below  train  0.2  chains. 

2 

-vk  •  lac# 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Open 

In  trail  0.4  chains. 

f 

km  «  1  ac  • 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

In  trail  0.4  chains. 
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ELK  RIVES  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  STRIP  D  -  .05  ACRE 

(Continued)  1. 


No. 

Specie  s 
^  of 
Kibes 

Hei  jht 
June 
1923  Et. 

Hei  ;ht 
Ft* 

1922 

X' t  .  Aj  .  O  . 

June 

1923 

-■  •  Xi  •  o  • 

1922 

Degree 
of  Oon- 
coalnent 

SPECIAL  NOTED 

4 

S.  lac. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Open 

In  trail  0.4  chains. 

5 

>ko  lac# 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.5 

Open 

2’  below  trail  0.7  chains. 

7 

E.  lac. 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

In  trail  1.2  chains. 

6 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

2.0 

4.5 

3.0 

Open 

2’  above  trail  2  chains. 

9 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

2’  above  trail  2  chains. 

J 

*10 

lac# 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

2’  above  trail  2  chains. 

11 

R.  lac • 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0  ‘ 

Open 

Edge  trail  2  chains. 

12 

lac. 

0.8 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

Cp>en 

Edge  trail  2  chains. 

13 

H#  lac# 

4.0 

4.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Open 

1*  below  trail  3.4  chains. 

14 

R.  lac. 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Open 

1’  above  trail  3.6  chains. 

15 

R.  lac. 

CO 

. 

o 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Open 

2’  above  trail  3.6  chains. 

Along  trail  down  Creek  line  of  "block. 
In  3.  forty  l/8  chains  x  4  chains. 
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ELK  LIVER 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  X  -  l/2  ACRE 


V'“Y 


No. 

Species 

of 

Kites 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con- 
ceahnent 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

A  •  lei  C  0 

4.5 

4.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

In  "brush. 

2 

K.  lac. 

3.0 

2.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

3 

E.  lac. 

2.5 

1.0 

6.0 

2*0 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

4 

K.  lac  • 

3.0 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

5 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

6 

K.  lac. 

1.5 

0.5 

1.5 

0.5 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

V 

7 

S.  lac. 

0.8 

0.4 

1.5 

1.0 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

8 

E.  lac. 

6.0 

5.5 

20.0 

13.0 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

9 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

In  brush. 

10 

lei  C  9 

5.5 

5.0 

70.0 

60.0 

Light 

In  brush. 

11 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

15.0 

17.0 

Heavy 

12 

R.  lac. 

3.0 

3.0 

20.0 

19.0 

Heavy 

13 

R.  lac. 

:  4.0 

3.0 

15.0 

12.0 

Light 

14 

R.  lac. 

5.5 

5.5 

130.0 

120.0 

Light 

15 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Heavy 
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ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  3  -  1923  PLOT  X  -  l/z  ACHE  (Continued)  1. 


>o. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

He ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Pt.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOTES 

16 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Heavy 

17 

1&C  • 

6.0 

.  5.5 

50.0 

48.0 

Light 

18 

R.  lac. 

4.5 

4.0 

15.0 

13.0 

Heavy 

19 

R,  lac. 

5.0 

5.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Heavy 

20 

R.  laa 

8.0 

7.5 

20.0 

19.0 

Heavy 

21 

R.  laci 

3.0 

2.0 

9.0 

6.0 

Ligfrt 

^2 

R.  lac. 

5.0 

4.0 

25.0 

20.0 

Light 

23 

R.  lac. 

6.5 

6.0 

40.0 

38.0 

Light 

24 

R.  lac. 

4.5 

4.0 

20.0 

18.0 

Light 

25 

R.  lac. 

7.0 

6.5 

70.0 

68.0 

Light 

26 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.3 

10.0 

6.0 

Light 

27 

R.  lac. 

0.6 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

Open 

28 

R.  ]a  c. 

1.0 

1.0 

6.0 

3.0 

Open 

29 

— •  lac  • 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Hedium 

30 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

1.5 

7.0 

5.0: 

liedium 
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ELK  RIVEN 


BLwCK  3 


1923  PLOT  X  -  l/2  AGUE  (Continued)  2, 


y  h 


J~ 

No. 

Species 

of 

Bites 

Height 

June 

19  23  Pt. 

Height 

Ft* 

1922 

■r>+-  T  q 

r  t .  -_i.  0 . 

June 

1925 

Pt.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

31 

1  3Co 

2.0 

0.5 

8.0 

3.0 

Medium 

32 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.7 

4.0 

2.0 

Open 

33 

R.  lac. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

34 

g  0 

2.  5 

1.5 

15.0 

10.0 

Open 

35 

- 0  ldCo 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

Open 

36 

R,  lac. 

:  3.5 

5.0 

25.0 

24.0 

Open 

V 

h 

-  ^  •  la  0  0 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Open 

- 

38 

— .  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Heavy 

10’  3E.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  hushes  '..'ere 
-railed  1922. 

39 

r. «  la  c . 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

H^avy 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12'  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  hushes  v/ere 
■railed  1  ^.2. 

40 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

Light 

10’  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  v/hich  6  or  8  hushes  v.-ere 
railed  1922. 

41 

-  lac  • 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  v/hich  6  or  8  hu sixes  were 
nulled  1922*, 

42 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

:  2.5 

2.5 

Light 

10’  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  hushes  were 
■pulled  1922. 

43 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12*  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  hushes  were 
-pulled  1922. 

44 

> 

la  C  a 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  hushes  were 
"pulled  1922. 

45 

-*-•  lac« 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 

from  which  6  or  8  hushes  were 
nulled  1922. 
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ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


1923  PLOT  X  -  l/2  ACRE  (Continued) 


O. 


Ho. 

Spec  ios 

of 

Ribes 

He  i  sbt 

June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

-L*  t  .  Ai.  0  # 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Jon- 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ITOTES 

•f-  ; 

CT. 

R.  lac. 

1.8 

1.0 

1.8 

1.0 

Light 

10f  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12*  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
culled  1922. 

-<i 

R.  lac • 

4.5 

4.5 

10.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

10'  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12*  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
■pulled  1922. 

48 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Heavy 

10'  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12'  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  19  22. 

49 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12*  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

50 

R.  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Light 

10'  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
■culled  1922. 

r  51 

R.  laco 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Light 

10'  SS.  of  trail  all  in  12'  circle 
from  which 6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

) 

•  52 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Light 

10'  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12'  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

53 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12'  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

54 

R.  lac. 

0*5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

55 

R.  laCo 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Light 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  192  2. 

56 

R.  lac. 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Li^it 

10*  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

A 

57 

iv#  lac# 

:  1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

Light 

10’  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12*  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

58 

R.  lac. 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

Light 

10'  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12'  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
culled  1922. 

> 

i  •  la  c  • 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

10'  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

\  60 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Open 

10'  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12*  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 
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ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  3 


1903  PLOT  X 


l/2  ACRE  (Continued)  4, 


X 

Species 

of 

Eibes 

Height 

June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

1*  u  •  -U  t  O  • 

June 

1923 

Ft. L.S. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

61 

R.  lac. 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Iledium 

10’  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

62 

-k#  XcA  3  • 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Open 

10’  SE.  of  trail  all  in  12’  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were  pull¬ 
ed  1922. 

63 

3.  lac. 

0.8 

0.3 

3.0 

0.6 

Light 

10’  SE.  0 £  trail  all  in  12*  circle 
from  which  6  or  8  bushes  were 
pulled  1922. 

64 

H.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Light 

65 

•  Xq  3  • 

0.8 

0.8 

6.0 

4.0 

Heavy 

N.  77.  of  trail. 

66 

R,  lac. 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Heavy 

f 

J-b  •  1-3. 0  O 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Heavy 

63 

B.  lac • 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Heavy 

69 

jrk  •  Ielc  0 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Heavy 

r- 

70 

3.  lac. 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Heavy 

71 

to 

80 

R.  lac. 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Heavy 

81 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

4.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Heavy 

3’  from  pulled  bushes. 

82 

!'*■  •  X&  c  • 

4.5 

4.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

6’  from  pulled  bushes. 

83 

R.  lac. 

4.0 

3.5 

35.0 

32.0 

Open 

16’  E.  of  trail. 

> 

84 

"T?  1  no 

-.fc.#  -  wi  O  • 

:  4.5 

4.5 

15.0 

15.0 

Heavy 

6’  2.  of  trail. 

Level  at  IT, V/, Corner*  Gentle  So.  at  377.  Corner.  Steep  2-H2.  at  HE.  Corner 
Steep  E-EE.  at  SE.  Corner.  Topography. 

Scattered  mature  7.  -.  -  77.  P.  -  Oedar  and  reproduction.  Heavy  "brush  mined. 
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Table  47 


TLX  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -  1923  PLOT  1  -  l/lO  ACRE 


~) 


ITo. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

He  i  pit 
June 

1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

19  22 

Ft.L.S. 

■Juno 

1923 

T  ^ 

-  o  •  — J  •  j  % 

1922 

Begree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

O.*.  lxiIj  u  i  -iiD 

1 

R.  vis. 

9.0 

8.0 

20.0 

18. 0 

Heavy 

oecond  growth  open  mature  stand. 

-  2 

vi  s« 

6.0  • 

6.0 

9.0 

8.0 

Heavy 

Brush,  open  mature  stand 

3 

R.  vis. 

7.0 

6.5 

9.0 

8.0 

Heavy 

Brush.  Heavy  mature  cover. 

4 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

3.5 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

Brush.  Heavy  mature  cover. 

5 

R.  vis. 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

Heavy 

Very  low  -round  cover.  Heavy 
mature  cover. 

*  6 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

Heavy 

Very  low  ground  cover.  Heavy 
mature  cover. 

■>  ' 

*  7 

R.  vis. 

V 

1.5 

1.2 

2.0 

1.5 

Heavy 

Yery  low  ground  cover.  Heavy 
mature  cover. 

8 

E.  vis. 

7.0 

6.5 

15.0 

13.0 

Heavy 

Second  growth.  Heavy  mature 

cover. 

9 

R.  vis. 

6.0 

5.5 

15.0 

15.0 

Heavy 

Heavy  brush.  Opening  in  trees. 

10 

R.  vis. 

5.5 

5.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

Heavy  brush.  Opening  in  tree's. 

11 

R.  vis. 

6.0 

5.5 

20.0 

15.0 

Red ium 

Second  growth.  Opening  in  trees. 

12 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

3.5 

10.0 

8.0 

lied  i  urn 

Second  growth.  Opening  in  trees. 

13 

R.  vis. 

5.0 

4.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Open 

Second  growth.  Opening  in  trees. 

R.  vis. 

6.0 

5.5 

12.0 

10.0 

Heavy 

Second  growth.  Opening  in  trees. 

15 

R.  vis. 

3.5 

• 

• 

3.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Heavy 

Second  growth.  Opening  in  trees. 

This  is  on  a  rathei  S’ 

1  Chain  square*  Location-! 
y.F.60yo  7.F.30  %  L.E.lO  p 


slope  \rith  Ouen  stand  nature  M.P.'-.’.F. 
;orner  is  approximately  5  chains 
!  39-  2  7.  -280- 


D.F.  and  heavy  2ndgrowti 
S.  of  HE.Cor.Sec.2 


ELK  RIVER 


BLOCK  4 


1923  PLOT  2 


1/10  ACRE 


Area  1  chain  square.  Location  HE.  corner  is  EE.  corner  Sec.  2. 
Heavy  second  growth  F.  80/fc.  V/.  P.  15$»  D.  F.  4 Cedar  10f^. 

No  Rihes. 

Scattered  6"  to  18"  trees,  larch,  D.  F.  F.  F.7.  slope. 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -  1923  PLOT  3  -  l/z  ACHE 


No. 

Specie  s 
of 

Ri  he  s 

Height 

June 

1923  Ft; 

Height 
Ft. 
19  22 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.o. 

1922 

Degree 
of  C on¬ 
ce  aLnent 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

12.0 

8.0 

Open 

Very  little  vegetation. 

2 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.5 

25.0 

15.0 

Open 

No  other  vegetation. 

3 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.5 

15.0 

9.0 

Open 

Very  little  vegetation. 

4 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

o 

• 

CD 

1.5 

0.8 

Led  i  urn 

In  Salix  9*  SE.  Nw.  lor.  Bloch. 

5 

R.  vis. 

1.2 

0.7 

1.2 

0.7 

IJedium 

In  Salix  9*  SE.  N...  Cor.  Bloch. 

6 

R.  vis. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Nedium 

In  Salix  9'  SE.  17,7.  Cor.  Bloch. 

7 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.3 

15.0 

10.0 

Open 

Very  little  vegetation. 

8 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

Very  little  vegetation. 

9 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

15.0 

10.0 

Open 

Very  little  vegetation. 

ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -1923  PLOT  4  -  l/2  ACRE 


No. 

Species 

of 

Rihes 

Height  : Height 
June  :  Ft. 

19  23  Ft.:  19  22 

Ft  •  L. S. 
June 
19  25 

gr  j  — 

~  u  •  j-i  •  O  « 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

O-.Fn.  JwG-L?3liO 

1 

E.  lac 

• 

2.5  :2.0 

15.0 

10.0 

Ogen 

Low  brush. 

2 

« 0  : 1 . 5 

.  J5.fi 

4.0 

Open 

Low  brush. - 1 - 
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ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -  1923  PLOT  4  -  l/2  ACRE  (Continued)  1. 


Ho. 

Jpecies 

of 

Ribe  s 

He ight 
June 
1923  Ft. 

I  eight 
Ft. 
1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.  L.  0. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

3 

R.  lac. 

2.5 

2.0 

25.0 

20.0 

0:  en 

Low  brush. 

\  •* 

4 

R.  vis. 

0.5 

- 

0.5 

- 

Open 

Seedlings. 

5 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Light 

Herbaceous  associates. 

6 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Light 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16’  circle. 

7 

S.  vis. 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Light 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16’  circle. 

8 

R.  vis. 

2.0 

1.0 

6.0 

3.0 

Open 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16’  circle. 

*  >  9 

»  f  ' 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Open 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16*  circle. 

10 

E$  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Open 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16’  circle. 

11 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.3 

3.0 

0.8 

Open 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16’  circle* 

12 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.2 

V 

Open 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16*  circle. 

;  13 

R.  vis. 

9.8 

0.5 

2.0 

0.2 

Open 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16’  circle. 

14 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Open 

Herbaceous  associates.  All  in 
16’  circle. 

15 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

Light 

Herbs.  All  in  16*  circle. 

16 

R.  vis. 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Light 

Herbs.  All  in  16’  circle. 

^  >  1? 

R.  vrso 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

Light 

Herbs.  All  in  16’  circle. 

18 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

1.5 

Red  i  uni 

with  thimbleberrv. 

■  r* 

19 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

Light 

•282- 
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ELK  RIVER 

BLOCK  4  -  PLOT  5  -  0.45  ACRE 


* 


Ho. 

Species 

of 

Ribes 

Height 
June 
1923  Pt. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

F  t .  L  .  0 . 
June 
19  23 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Decree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  ROTES 

1 

R.  vis. 

0.5 

0.2 

3.0 

1.0 

Open 

Ho  other  vegetation.  6  chains 
E.£  12’  S.  of  HU.  Cor.  Block 

4  S.  slope. 

2 

i  t* 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

5.0 

2.0 

Light 

Scattered  brush  9  Chains  E.  & 
3*  S.  of  W*  Cor.  Block  4. 

S.  slope. 

3 

| 

B.  vis. 

4.5 

4.0 

50.0 

40.0  . 

Light 

Scattered  brush  9.5  chains  E 
&  6’  3.  of  HU.  Cor.  Block  4 

S.  slope. 

4 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

2.5 

20.0 

15.0 

Light 

Scattered  brush  11  chains  E. 

&  12*  3.  of  HU.  Cor.  Block  4 

S.  slope. 

5 

R.  vis. 

3.5 

3.0 

15.0 

10.0 

Light 

Scattered  brush  11  chains  E. 

&  10*  3.  of  HU.  Cor.  Block  4 

S. Slop  e. 

6 

S.  vis. 

2.5 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

Light 

Scattered  brush  11.2  chains  E 
£  10’  S.  of  HU.  lor.  Block  4 

3,  Slope. 

t  '3  7 

R.  vis. 

1.7  : 

1.5 

4.5 

2.5 

Open 

Bare.  11.5  chains  E.  £  6’  S. 
of  HU.  Cor.  Block  4  S.  slope 

8 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Open 

Scattered  herbs.  11.5  chains 

E.  £  16’  3.  of  ITU.  Cor.  Block 
4  S.  slope. 

9 

R.  vis. 

1.2 

1.0 

6.0 

3.0 

Open 

Bare.  12.2  chains  E.  £  10* 

S.  of  HU.  Cor.  Block  4 

S.  slope. 

10 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

1.5 

6.0 

2.0 

Light 

Scattered  brash  13.0  chains 

E.  &  10*  3.  of  HU.  Cor.  Bloch 
4  S.  slope. 

11 

R.  vis. 

1*3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

Light 

Scattered  brash  13.1  chain  E. 

£  10*  3.  of  HU.  Cor.  Block  e 
4  S.  slope. 

^  12 

R.  vis. 

0.8 

0.3 

2.0 

0.8 

Open 

Ho  vegetation  13.9  chains  E. 

£  10’  3.  of  ITU.  Cor.  Block 

4  3.  slope. 

13 

R.  vis. 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

Light 

Herb.  13.9  chains  E.  £  12’ 

S,  of  HU.  Cor.  Block  4 

S.  slope. 

14 

>>  S> 

R.  vis. 

0.5 

0.2: 

0.5 

0.2 

Hedium 

Herb.  14.5  chains  E.  £  8’ 

S.  of  HU.  lor.  Block  4  3. 
slope. 

1  a  1 

r 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.5 

4.0 

1.5 

Light 

Herb.  14.5  chains  E.  £  12' 

S.  of  HU.  Cor.  Block  4  S. 
Slope. 
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ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -  1923  PLOT  5  -  0.45  ACRE  (Continued)  1. 

|  r) 


No. 

Species 
*  of 

Ki  he  s 

He ight 
June 

19  23  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

t .  -u  .  O  . 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

Degree  : 

of  Con-  :  SPECIAL  NOTES 

cealment: 

16 

R.  vis. 

0.7 

to 

• 

0 

0.7 

0.3 

:Herbs.  14.5  chains  E.  &  12* 
liedium  :3.  IT.’..'.  Corner  Block  4  3. 

: Slone. 

17 

R.  vis. 

9.0 

8.5 

15.0 

13.0 

: Timber  2nd  growth  19  chains  E. 
Heavy  :&  2’  S.  of  NT/.  Cor.  Block  4 
:3.  slope. 

l/4  x  18  chains.  Running  3.  along  IT.  side  of  block. 

Checked  out  on  corner  at  22  chains  in  open  100  year  stand  with  dense 
reproduction  under-story  30-40  years. 

ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -  1925  PLOT  6  -  l/lO  ACRE 


:  Species:  Height 
No.:  of  :  June 

:  Ribes  :1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

0  jU  •  O  • 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S. 

1922 

-Devgree  : 

of  Con-  :  SPECIAL  NOTES 

cealment 

0  • 

•  • 

1  :R.  vis.:  8.0 

•  • 

•  • 

7.0 

25.0 

24.0 

Open 

•  • 

•  • 

2  :R.  vis.:  8.0 

•  • 

0  0 

7.5 

60.0 

55.0 

Open 

6  chains  \7«  &  1  chain  IT.  SE.  Corner  Block  4. 


Rost  of  S.  part  of  Block  4  too  densely  shaded  for  Rihes  growth.  Generally  occur 
only  in  openings.  Logged  this  past  winter. 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -  1923  PLOT  7  -  l/lO  AC1E 

No. 

Species:  Height 
of  :  June 
Ribes  : 1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.S. 

June 

1923 

Ft.  L.3. 

1922 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  NOTES 

1 

• 

0 

R.  vis.:  1.5 

1.0 

4.0 

3.5 

Open 

2 

R.  vis.:  1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Op  en 

-284- 


ELK  RIVER  -  BLOCK  4  -  1923  PLOT  7  -  l/lO  AC.E  (Continued)  1. 


f)  t 

Ho. 

Spedies 

of 

Kibes 

Height 
June 
1923  Ft. 

Height 

Ft. 

1922 

Ft.L.3. 

June 

1923 

Ft.L.S, 

1922  : 

Degree 
of  Con¬ 
cealment 

SPECIAL  HOPES 

3 

R.  vis. 

5.0 

5.0 

15.0 

14.0 

Open 

\ 

4 

R.  vis. 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 

5 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

4.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Open 

6 

S.  vis. 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Open 

V 

7 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

Open 

8 

R.  vis. 

1.3 

1.0 

3.0 

2.5 

Open 

i  9 

R.  vis. 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

4.0 

Open 

10 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Open 

11 

vis. 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

4.5 

Open 

12 

R.  vis. 

4.0 

3.5 

10.0 

9.0 

Open 

13 

R.  vis. 

1.5 

1.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Open 

14 

t 

R*  vis. 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

1.8 

Open 

15 

R.  vis. 

2.5 

2.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Open 

16 

■  \ 

R.  vis. 

4.5 

3.5 

17.0 

15.0 

Open 

About  4  chains  II.  &  4  chains  2.  from  317.  Jor. 


-285- 


1925  CHECK  ALDEH  CBRF.K,  TT)AHO. 


Average  of  Entire  Block. 


gable  48 » 


:jJo. Bushes: 


«Av.  HtsTotal  1.5. t 


1.5.  by  Size  Classes  -  Per  Acre 


Per  Acre  Degree  Concealment 


:  t  i-ir:l:2:  3:4:5 

L ie 

! 

X 

l—3 - 

1  :  2ft-  t  5  :  10  :  15  :  20  :  25  :  50 

100 

200  &  uat  Heavy  :  Medium  t  light  :  Open 

1922  vis.:  :  :  _ i  : _ £ _ i _ 

1 

i_ i_ i_ i ; ; 

S  s  :  : 

_ i _ Li _ i _ 

.  . 

:::::: 

+.1 on  $G.  Arr.i  £  :  £  . 

:  i  :  :  :  :  : 

.  Total  :  321  :  :  : 

:  : 

l ; s_ i— : ; . ? 

t 

:  :  : 

:B.  vis.: 

101.2 

: 15. 5: 20 .4: 22. 8: 18. 8: 14. 7:  6.5:  2.5 

2.23  :  : 

•  • 

:  t 

:  :  :  £ 

S  :  :  8.2 

.  18.8 

14.7  : 

59.6 

1923 

:B.  lac.: 

27.8 

:  3.3:  9.0:  4.1:  7.3:  3.3:  0.8:  -  - 

1.97  : : 

£  :  :  : 

:  :  :  6.5 

3.3 

6.5  : 

11.4 

Check 

:S.  irr.: 

35.1 

:  3.3:  3.3:  7.3:  5.7:  5.7:  5.7:  4.1 

3.29  : i 

:  : 

:  : 

:  :  :  : 

:  :  :  4.9 

2.5 

10.6  : 

17.1 

:  Total 

164.1 

X  •  i  i  .  :  : 

:  1,297.3  : 

1 : :  19.6 

. 84«. 6  . 

31.8  : 

aaj. 

2  Year  Total 


^  Efficirtfi.  vis.:  :  : 

:  £  ;  :  :  £  : 

. 

i  :  t 

ency  1922:B.  lac.:  :  : 

£  £  £ 

i 

£  £  £ 

^adica-*G.  irr.  £  £  : 

t_ s : 

£  1  X 

Ip.tal  :  66.18  ! i 

a - s - i - i - i - 1 - s - s - ; - s - s - ; - 

l_ S_ i 

Average  of  Crew  Work. 


1922 

8B. 

vis. ! 

508. 

:10.  :53.  :94. 

:T26, 

:41. 

•134.  : 

t 

:  6.192. 

:  4.  541.  :271. 

.  5633. 

:929. 

:639. 

:526. 

:793. 

: 1014. 

:771. 

:571. 

:  3.0 

:  86.0 

:  329.0  : 

90.0 

Eradica- 

lac.t 

136. 

:  4.  :12  :23 

£33 

£12 

:  2,190 

£  1.3fil0  1  65. 

.7:140 

:  254 

:163 

:206 

:264 

:  343 

‘286 

:457 

:  7.0 

:  23.0 

£  83.0  i 

23.0 

tion 

55 

!  1  !  3  !  fl 

ill 

£  4- 

£28  £ 

£  1 *527.7 

£  0.3£  1.3£  17. 

.  £  67. 

£103. 

:  77. 

£  69. 

:  93. 

:  186. 

:171. 

:743. 

:  1.0 

:  8.0 

£  34.0  t 

12.0 

.j  ?0tal  = 

699. 

:15.  :68.  :125. 

r.i.lTO, 

rj-5.7  • 

.;,364..i 

£ 

>  91909.7 

JT-fiAfl*. 

:1286.:879. 

:801. 

.5115.0. 

5 1543. 

51228. 

,:1771. 

:  11.0 

:  117.0 

:  446.0  : 

125.0 

:B.  vis. i 

l  267.5 

:47.5:60.0:60. 0:42.5:35. 0:15.0i  7.5  : 

ro 

B 

;  lr399.1 

:15. 5:41.0: 

111.3:181.3:195.  :212. 5:315.  :232.5:  95.0:  -  : 

.  _ 

:  20.0 

:  45.0  : 

i  40.0 

:  162.5 

1923 

:B.lac.  l 

!  82.5 

:10.0:27.5:12.5:20. 0:10.0:  2.5:  -  : 

1.96  : 

;  447.1 

:  3.3515.05 

33.8:  65.0:  87.5:  97.5:145.  :  -  :  -  :  -  : 

. 

:  20.0 

1  10.0  ! 

:  20.0 

:  32.5 

>heck 

:G.  Irr.i 

■  .fiO.Q 

:  7.5:  7.5:  5.0: 

LJU61-! 

;  35.3 

5  1.5:  7.5: 

8.8: - :  17.5: -  : -  ♦ -  :  i -j 

! = 

:  12.5 

£  -  i 

1  5.0 

1_2*5 

t  Total  »  370.0  :65. 0:95. 0i77.5i62.5i45. 0:25.0:  I  1,881.5  :20. 3:63. 5:153.9:246. 3:300.0:310. 0:460. 0:252. 5:  95. 0:  -  I  -  t  52.5  t  55.0  t  65.0  l  197.5 


JoEffiei-:B.  vis.: 

65.5 

:17 .4:46. 9:61.0:74.8:53.9:89.11  i 

:  81 .6 

120.5:50.0:  70.9:  77.8:  82.7:  75.1:  62.5:  77.4:  91.4.100.0:100.0 

:  13.0 

£  65.6  j 

:  89.1  i 

:  35.6 

ency  1922 .B,,  .lag,}, 

62.5 

:28.5:30.4:64. 8:62.3:80.4:95.4:  : 

:  83.0 

:28. 2:40.0:  65.3:  68.3:  74.2:  62.5:  58.7:100.0:  100.0:100.0:100.0 

:  25.9 

:  70.0  : 

:  80.6  : 

:  41.4 

Eradiea-:G.  irr.: 

73.3 

ill. 7:28. 6:61. 5:100. :100.:100.:  : 

:  97.6 

:16.6:14.8:  65.9:100.0:  85.4:100.0:100.0:100.0:  100.0:100.0:100.0 

:  7.4 

:  100.0  i 

:  87.2  i 

:  82.7 

tion :  Total  : 

£5,4 

..i,18.8;41. 7:61.7:73.1:55. 9:91.7:  : 

! 84.9 

: 21. 9:43. 2:  69.6:  77.4:  81.8:  73.9:  63.5:  83.2:  94.2:100.0:100.0 

1  17.t.5. 

:  68.0  ! 

I  87.2  : 

:  38.7 

Average  of  Scouting  Work 


IS^Srad: 

117.4  : 

. 

£ 

-19,23  Check  " 

64.2  : 

£  £  £ 

:  3.42  : 

968.1  £ 

l  3 

:  8 

:  13 

:  29 

%  Bffici-  !! 
ency. 

64*6_ S 

8 

8  8 

L. . A 

: 

£ 
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v,  'm 


19 £5  CHECK  -  BLOCK  2  -  BOVILI.  IDAHO 


Average  of  Entire  ^lock 


Table  49 


Ho. Bushes 

Ho 

Bushes  uer  Acre  bv  Heieht  Classes 

;Av.Ht. : Total  1. 

Total  live  Stem  oer  Acre  bv  SI  ze  Classes 

:Sbecies 

Per  Acre 

1 

2 

3 

4 

§ 

10  iBushes:3.oer  A. 

37 

5>- 

1 

Sri  :  5  :  10  :  15 

20  ;  25  :  50 

100 

:  200  : Heavy 

MediumtLierhfc  iOnen 

1922  : 

Eradica-  :Si'oes 
ttQfl : 

169.7 

19.0 

3  .8 

37.4 

28.9 

10.8 

41.0 

:  2.54: 

:  :  ! 

:  :  :  :  :  51.7 

69.9 

45.4  :  5.0 

1923  : 

Check  :B.  lac. 

56.7 

5.63 

13.8 

10.6 

4.8 

4.2 

5.7 

:  : 

:  :  : 

:  :  2.88 

:  : 

0.8 

S 

11.5  s  13.2 

:  t 

i  Effici-s 

ency  : 

1922  : 

74.9 

76.5 

71.0 

77.9 

85.8 

72.0 

87.8 

;  ;  , 

:  (  :  94.6 

98.9 

79.8  :  27.5 

Average  of  Crew  7/orfc 


i 


1922  :B. 

lac. : 

625. 

:  69  • 

123. 

136. 

105.  : 

43. 

149. 

3418. 

:26. 

118. 

436. 

:748  . 

835. 

379. 

218.  : 

268. 

164. 

127. 

109.  : 188 • 

:254. 

:165. 

18. 

|  Eradica-  :R. 

net. : 

2.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  : 

2.2 

:  :  28.2  : 

0.2 

1.0 

:  5. 

4. 

5. 

13. 

:  0.2 

:  2.6 

tion  :E. 

vis. : 

0.6 

:  0.2 

0.4 

:  :  40.  : 

:  1. 

3. 

36.  : 

:  0.6 

Total 

628.4 

69. 

123.2 

136.2 

105.2 

43.2 

151.6 

3486.2 

26. 

118.2  437.0 

754. 

839. 

387. 

218. 

281. 

164. 

127. 

145.  188.2 

256.6 

165.6 

18. 

1923  :H. 

lac. : 

118. 

:  8, 

50. 

28. 

12.  : 

10. 

4. 

6. 

1.89: 

236.9 

:  2.6 

44.8 

35.0 

:  35.0 

130.0 

38.0: 

130.0 

:  11. 

:  3. 

:  26. 

19. 

Check  :B. 

net. : 

:H. 

Vis.  : 

Total 

118. 

8. 

50. 

•  28. 

12. 

10. 

4. 

6. 

1.89 

236.9 

2.6 

44.8 

35.0 

35.0 

130.0 

38.0 

130.0 

11. 

3. 

26. 

19. 

i  %  Sffici-jB. 

lac. : 

84.11 

:89.61 

71.09 

82.92 

.  89.74: 

81.13 

93.71 

93.5 

:90.9 

72.5 

92.4 

:  95.5 

86.5 

100.0 

:85.1: 

100.0 

55.8 

100.0 

100.0:  94.5 

:  98.8 

:  86.38:  48.6 

ency  :R. 

bet.: 

: 

: 

: 100.0 

:100.0 

: 

1922  SB. 

vis.: 

.  .  .  :  :  :  :100.0  : 

Total 

84.2 

9.0 

71.1 

82.9 

89.9 

81.2 

93 .8 

57.3 

93.7 

90  .$ 

72.5 

65.1 

95.6 

85.7 

100.0 

85.1 

100 

55.8 

100.0 

100.0  94.5 

98.8 

86.4 

48.6 

1925  CHECK  -  BLOCK  3  -  BOVTLL  ■  IDAHO, 


Average  of  Entire  Block  Table  50 


— 

:Soeoies 

.Ho.Bushes: 

Bo. 

Bushes 

ner  Acre 

bv  Height  Classes:Av.Ht. :Total  1.: 

Total  Live  Stem  per 

Acre  hy  Size 

Clas ses 

: Degree  ^Concealment  per  A. 

per  Acre: 

?.  : 

1 

:  2 

:  3  : 

4  : 

5 

10  : Bus he s : S .ner  A.: 

a  : 

1  : 

2# 

5 

:  10 

15  :  20  : 

25  :  50 

100  : 

200  :Heavy  :Medium:Light  :Open 

1922  :  :  :::::::::  :::::::::  :  :  :  i  :  : 

Eradiea-:B.  net.:  :::::::::  :  :  :  •  :  • 

tion  :L  lac.:  :::::::::  :::::::::  : 

Total 

119. 

1923  :R.  net. 

52.3  : 

0.5: 

5.9 

:  11.8 

:  11.8  : 

16.4  : 

5.0 

0.9:  :  697.5  : 

02: 

4.5; 

16.6 

23.9 

:  109.1 

52.7:  65.5: 

53.2:  122.3 

127.2  : 

Check  :B.  lac. 

0.5  : 

:  0.5 

0.9 

Total 

52.8 

0.5 

5.9 

12.3 

11.8 

16.4 

5.0 

0.9  697.5 

0.2 

4.5 

17.5 

23.9 

109.1 

52.7  65.5 

53.2  122.3 

127.2 

\%  Effict:  :  :  :  i  :  :  ;  :  :  .  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

encv  :R.  net.:  ::::::  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

; 

1922  :R.  lac.: :  ;  :  •  :  :  :•  •  ...  .  .  ...  . 

Total  69.3 

Average  of  Crew  Work 

1922  : 
!3radica-:B. 

net.: 295.3 

:  0.3:  10.5 

21.0 

to 

CD 

o 

:  17.2 

:218 .3 

! 

:7012.1 

:  01: 

9.  :  63. 

:204. 

:  555.  :484.  :710. 

1300.  : 1262.0 

>14251 

:1000.  : 

73. 

:121.2  :  56.0 

45.0 

tion  :B. 

:  11.  :45. 

66. 

:  69. 

:  35. 

:  74. 

:2576.0 

:  6»0: 

36.  :177. 

:  3o4  • 

:  565.  :319.  :275. 

362.  :  250.0 

:  150. 

:  100.  : 

17.0 

:176.2  : 106.0 

0.75 

|  Total 

595.3 

11.3  55.5 

87.0 

97.0 

52.2 

292.3 

9588.1 

6.1 

45  .  240. 

538. 

1120.  803.  985. 

1662.  1512.0 

1575. 

1100. 

90.0 

297.4  1  62.0 

45.75 

1923  :E. 

pet.:287.5 

:  2.5:  32.5 

65.0 

:  65.0 

:  90.0 

:  27.5 

5.0: 

: 3836.3 

:  3.3: 

25.0: : 31.2 

:131.3 

:  600.0:290.0:360.0 

292.5:1345.0 

:  700.0 

Check  :H. 

lac.:  2.5 

2.5 

:  5.0 

:  5.0 

j_ i 

_ 

Total 

290.0 

2.5  32.5 

67.5 

65.0 

90.0 

27.5 

5.0 

3841.3 

113 

25.0  96.2 

131.3 

600.0  290.0  360.0 

292.5  1345.0 

700.0 

Effict: 

: 

s 

ency  :R. 

net.: 

:  9.1:  24.4 

24.4 

:  30.1 

:  16.1 

:  88.8 

0.0: 

:  64.6 

:  7.1: 

25.0:  40.9 

:  60.8 

:  48.1:  62.5:  66.3 

81.6:  48.4 

:  67.0 

:  100.0: 

_ 

1922  :H. 

lac.:  0.8 

:100.  : 100. 

96.3 

:  100* 

:100. 

:100. 

:  99.8 

:ioaaioo.O:  97.3 

: 100.0 

:  100.0:100.  :100. 

100.  :  100. 

:  100.0 

:  100.  : 

Total 

89.9  63.1 

56.3 

59.9 

36.8 

91.4 

0.0 

71.4 

82*4 

64.3  71.4 

80.4 

65.1  73.5  73.2 

85.1  52.9 

69.2 

100.0 

Average  of  Scouting  Work 


1922  : 

jEradica-: 

tion  : 

:  7 .5  :  :  :  :  !  :::::::  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

— - 

!  1923  : 

1  Check  : 

;  0  ;  ;  ;  ;  :  :  :  ;  :  !  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  !  i  !  !  ! 

%  Efficr-: 

encv  3922  a 

:100.0  :::::::::  :::::::::  .: _ ; - ; - i - i - i - 

-288- 


Average  of  Entire  Block 

1923  CHECK  -  BLOCK  1  -  ELK  BIVEH. 

Table  51 

IDAHO. 

s  :Ko. Bushes: 

:St>ecies:ner  Acre: 

No.  Bushes  uer  Acre  bv  Heieht  Classes 

:Av.Ht.:Total  L.: 

Total  Live  Stem  ner  Acre  bv  Size  Classes 

:Dearee  Concealment  ner  A. 

..  1 

2 

3 

4 

5  : 

10  :Bushes:S»iDer  A*: 

£  ;  1  : 

.Sk  

:  5 

:  10 

:  15  :  20 

25 

50 

:  100 

200  :Heaw 

:l!edium:Li«iit  :0nen 

1922  : 

Sradica-;B. 

vis.: 122.5 

0.5  :  6.0 

27.0 

48.0 

33.0 

8.0  : 

:  :2797. 

0.1:  4.1  : 

26. 

:  95. 

:211. 

t  a.’ciZ  •  tJL31« 

846. 

807. 

:  571. 

142.9  :  5.0 

:  24.5 

59*  :54* 

tion  :R. 

lac.:  0.7 

:  0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

:  :  5.  :: 

:  0.1  : 

0.4 

:  1.0 

:  2* 

:  1.5: 

:  0.1 

:  0.2 

0.2  :  0.2 

Total  : 

:123.2  : 

0.5  :  6.2 

27.2 

48.2 

33.1 

8.0  : 

:  :2782.  : 

0.1:  4.1  : 

26  .4 

:  96.0 

:213. 

:224.5:231. 

846. 

807. 

:  571. 

142.9  :  5.1 

:  24.7 

59.2  ;34.2 

1923  :R. 

Vis.:  37.7  : 

11.6  :  10.8 

8.7 

4.5 

1.5 

0.5  : 

:  :  /  z  6.  3  : 

3.3:  7.4  : 

11.5 

:  27.3 

:  24.0 

:  14.7:  6.6 

21.5 

:  10.0 

:  :  8.9 

:  10.3 

9.2  :  9.3 

Check  :R* 

lac • i  0 • 68  i 

0.03:  0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.04  : 

:  :  5.6  : 

:  0.04: 

0.3 

:  0.2 

:  2.3 

1.0 

1.7 

:  :  0.05 

:  0.2 

0.1  :  0.33 

Total 

58*28 

11.63  11.0 

9.0 

4.6 

1.5 

0.54 

13  3.0 

3.3  7.44 

11.8 

27.5 

26  .3 

14.7  6.6 

1.0 

25.2 

10.0 

8.95 

10.5 

9.3  9.63 

■ 

fa  Bffici-:B.  vis.:  76.5  :  4.1  :  35.7  :  75.6  91.4  :  95.7  :94.2  :  : _ : _ ;  2.5:  .  .  69.3  :  77.6  :  89.7  :  95.8:  97.5:100.0  :  97.4  :  98.5  :100.0  :36.0  :  70*4  :  66.5  :78.5 

enov  X922-R.  lac.:  50.8  :  0.0  :  50.0  :  40.0  :  67.0  :100.0  :  0.0  :  ; _ : _ :  :71.4  :  57.1  :  65.0  :  46.5  :100.0:  :  0.0  :  0.0  : _ ; _ :b6.7  ::  50.0  :  66.7  :37.7 


Total  76.3  4.1  56.0  7b. 1  91.3  95.4  93.7  2.9  35.5  69.1  77.7  89.0  93.8  97.3  99.9  97.2  98.3  100.0  36.3  70.1  66.4  77.5 


1923  CHECK  -  HLOCK  Z  -  ELK  BTVER.  IDAHO, 

Average  of  Entire-  Block  Table  52 


1922-  tj  t. 

Eradlca— :R.  yis.:  0.17 

_ tlon  :R.  lac.: _ 9.>fi8 

Total  0.25 


192S.  :R>  yis.:  4.35  : 

Check  :R.  lac»; _ 

Total  4.33 

fa  Effici— '.a.  vis.:  5.8  : 

encv  1922iB.  lao.ilQO.O  : 

Total  5.5 


2.99  i  193.2 


0.0  :  0.67  :  1.67  :  1.53 


2.99  193.2 


0.0  0.67 


1.67 


1.33 


-289- 


m  # 

W  1923  CHECK1  - 

Average  of  Enti re  Block 

»T.nror  3  -  ELK  RIVER.  IDAHO.  ^ 

a'nle  53 

j  -No. Bushes:  No.  Bushes  her  .Acre  by  Height  Classes  :Av.H 

,:Total  L. 

s-S.ner  A. 

- Total  hive  otem  per  Acre  by  bize  Clasps  •.ue^ree  Concur ner  : - 

:Snecies:ner  Acre;  :  1  :  2  :  3 

4  :  5  :  10  :  Bus  Vie 

—a ■ — 4 — i - ^0  '  0 - • — AH — i — 13  :  20  :  25  :  50  •  100  :  200  :Hosvy  .r. " 

1922  :B.  lac.:  :  :  j  : 

1  Eradica- :R.  pet*:  :  :  :  _ 

tlon  :R.  vis.;  :  :  :  : 

Total  i>9* 

7273.  - - * - * - * - 

1923  :R.  lac.;  :  :  ;  : 

Check  jR.  net.:  :  :  :  : 

:R.  vis.:  :  :  :  : 

Total  77.1  2.0E 

%  Eff*ici-:R.  lac*;  :  :  :  : 

enoy  ;R.  pet.:  :  :  :  t 

- 1 - i - i - i - :  :  :  :  :  . 

1922  :R.  vis.:  :  :  :  : 

:  :  s  s  t  I  ;  ; - * - ; - * - 2 - 4 - * - - 

Total  43.3 

V 

Average  of  Crew  Work 

? 

1922  :H.  lao.:  354.  :  7.  :62.  :81.  :76. 

M 

CO 

-c 

c 

:5209. 

2*t,3.3*  :227.  :475.  :583.  :248.  :236.  :530.  :346.  :222.  :  482.  :141.  :159.  :  72.  •  a.  . 

Eradica-:  R.  pet*:  207*  :  2*  :17*  :27*  :31. 

18.  :112.  :  : 

:4057.4 

— 0Ai.l6« 82. ;215.  :351.  :266.  :358.  :517,  :611.  :574.  :1067.  :124.  :  60.  :  18.  :  5. 

tion  :R.  vis.:  0.1  :  :  :  : 

:  0.1  :  : 

:  7. 

- i - i - 5 - : - 5_ i_ i_ 1 *  7.  :  :  :  :  0.1  : 

Total  561.1  9.  79.  108.  107.  59.  199.1 

7273.4  2.469.  309  .  690  .  939  .  514.  594  .  847  .  957  .  803.  1549  .  265.  199.  90.1  8. 

1923  :R.  lao.:  133.1  :22.2  :33.3  :24.4  :17.7 

15.5  :  20.0  :  : 

:1047.2  :  6,7:24.9  :  24.0  :  90.0  :  82.2  :164. 0:126.6:144.4  :  84.4  :300.0  :  :  31.1  :  11.1  t  42.2  :  44.4 

Check  :R.  net.:  64.1  :11.1  :11.1  :4.0  :15.6 

6.7  :  15.6  :  : 

:1190.7  :  44:  4.4  :  13.3  :  48.9  :  57.7  :  28.8  :  44.4  :  55.5  :166.7  :  455.6  :  311.  •  35.5  :  2.2  :  20.0  :  6.7 

:R.  vis.:  35.5  :13.3  :  6.7  :  8.9  :  4.4 

:  2.2  :  : 

:  :  :  :  :  .  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  »  4.4  s  20.0  :  11.1 

Total  232.7  46.6  51.1  37.3  37.7  22.2  37.8  2.1 

2237.9  11.129.3  37.3  138.9  139.9  192.8  171.0  199.9  251.1  755.6  311.  66.6  17.7  82.2  122.2 

:a  Effi oi-:R.  lac.:  72.7  :23.9  :64.4  :  .  : 

:  :  :  :  75.4 

230:67.8  :  90.4  :  84.1  :  89.8  :  60.2  :  65.3  :  69.6  :  80.5  :  42.5  :  100.  :  :  : 

encv  :R.  net.:  76.3  :15. 26:60.49  :  : 

:  :  :  :  77.3 

8.3:78.4  :  86.0  :  81.5  :  85.9  :  83.4:  88.9  :  90.3  :  78.6  :  55.8  :  77.4:  :  ■ 

1922  :R.  vis.:  0.3  :  .0  :  .0  :  : 

:  :  :  :  100.0 

100. 800.  : 100.  : 100.  :100.  :100.  :100.  :100.  :100.  :100.  :  100.  :  :  :: 

Total  70.7  16  .  60.72  74.32  73.94  7  2.66  84.0 

Average  of  Scouting 

74.3  1W  70.2  89.2  84.3  87.0  72.6  79.6  80.9  79.6  51.6  83.2  79.8  91.2  52.2  6.2 

1922  :R.  lac. :  :  :  :  : 

Eradica-  :R.  net.:  :  :  :  : 

tion  :R.  vis.:  :  :  :  : 

Total  5.5 

1923  :R.  lac.:  49.4  :  6.2  :  10.5  :  13.8  :  9.1 

4.4  :  5.4  :  : 

:  412.5 

2.0:  3.7  :  18.6  :  31.4  :  24.0  :  68.0:  66.5:  26.1  :  82.1  :  90.1  ;  :  11,3  :  2.2  :  19.3:  16.7 

Check  :R.  net.:  0.4  :  :  :  : 

0.4  :  :  : 

:  6.3 

•  •  •  •  •  :  i  8*3  :  :  *  s  *  s  s  0.4 

:R.  vis.:  9.1  :  0.4  :  2.9  :  2.5  :  0.7 

1.1  :  1.5  :  : 

:  72.3 

0.1:  0.6  :  5.6  :  12.1  :  9.2  :  10.5:  6.9:  8,7 ; :  20.0  i_ i  0.7  i,  0.7  i_ i  7,6. .. 

Total  58.9  6.6  13.4  16.3  9.8  5.9  6.9  2.01 

493.1  2.1  4.3  22.2  43.5  33*8  78.5  73.4  43.1  82.1  110.1  12.0  2.9  19.3  24.7 

%  EffiCi-:R.  lac.:  :  :  :  : 

. 

enc.v  :R.  net.:  :  :  :  : 

.  J  .  .  .  ,  :  :  :  :  ;  L - ! - ; - 

-  1J22  :R.  vis.:  :  :  :  : 

— t — ; - : - t — ;  :  !  !  1  1  I  r~ 

Total  8.5 

1923  CHECK  -  BLOCK  4  -  F.T.1 

£  RIVER-  IDAHO. 

Average  of  Scouting  work 

Table  54 

1922  :R-  lac.:  :  :  :  : 

:  i  .  .  :  |  > - i-  - i - ! - i - i - » - « - 

Eradica-  :R.  net.:  :  :  :  : 

- 1 - J - 1 - 1 - — - -  .  . 

tion  :R.  vis.:  :  :  : 

1  ! - ! - ! - !  I - i _ i - i - * - i - i - » - - 

Total  6.9 

32.8 

1923  :R.  lac.:  :  :  :  1.1  •: 

Check  jR,  pet.:  :  :  :  : 

:R.  vis.:  41.7  :  7.0  :12.9  :  7.0  :  2.7 

3.9  :  1.1  *5.3  • 

1.2  •  fi-4  .  ia.fi  .  lfi.l  •  79.5-  Afi-9:  9.7  i  l.B«0 - ; - 1  55«°  ■ - « - * - * - * - 

Total  42.7  7.0  12.9  8.1  2.7 

3.9  1.1  5.3 

272.8 

1.2  6.4  13.8  22.1  89.5  45.9  9.7  ia*°  bi>'° 

^  Effici-:R.  lac.:  :  :  :  : 

. . — 1 - : - i - i - 1 - 1 - 1 - i - 

1922  :fl.  vis.:  ;  :  :  . 

i  - - - f-  ,  •  •  •  ;  i  s  S  - • - 

Total  13.91 

10.73 

• 

. 


* 


awsiar  Of  girKiciiUWT  casca*, 


IJRCi  1923. 

Table  55 

A  Snfloiencv  ;  v  1922  Check 

:  Acres 

ao°*  :M- 

: 

:rew  :  In«pecta«&  : Advance  Plot  :  coon  ting 

frock_ i_ Check : Check : 

Ar»r.  e  Jitire-.  lcroaga:1922  rad.  4b  :1922  Sr  ad.  6  >1922  3rad.  t  :  oouting  i  Average  iitire 

flo.3.3Ft.L«g.3Ho.  .sFt.l.a.si  o.  .tHo.3.3 - 

.  o.o.  =  Pt.l,.b.  \/3  ita  8an.Vi.vt.i.,ft..Bft,a-iPt.L.S«tlo.ft».Pt.L.B«:HQ.B.:yt.L.b. :  RO.-.iit.  L.  S. 

i 

ilder  Creek  :  10 
Block  1  t 

3  S  3  3  3  S3 

3  St  3  3  3  S 

s  s  2  i  ...   :  s 

:  :  :  :  :  :  ■  t  :  :  :  : 
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Scouting  not  checked,  because  boundary  of  crew  work  could  not  be  looated. 
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HI  BBS  VISCOSISSIMQE  GHOV/TH  STUDY  -  ELK  HIVEE,  IDAHO,  -  BLOCK  1 
Table  56 


‘Heavy  Concealment* Medium 

L*®»®lassIGrowth  :Ho.Bushes;Growth 
1922  !in  Feet:  as  Basisiin  Feet 

Concealment ‘Liarht  Concealment 

Ho.  Bushes s Growth  sHo. Bushes 
As  Basis  sin  Feetias  Basis 

-  „  ,4.:  Average  of  all 

Open-no  Concealment.  Conoealmfmt 

Growth  -.Ho.  Bushes  iGrowth  1H0. Bushes 
in  Ffiettss  Basis  :in  Feet:as  Basis 

V  1  s 

Jl  of  Incre  as  estimated  L.  S.:Ho,  of  Times  L.  S. 
in  1  Season's: in  peet  after  :  Hulti plies  in  5  Year 
Grovrth  iLanse  5  Years  t  Period 

0-  1.0  s  .35 

: 

91 

.35 

111  :  .35 

t 

101 

in 

CO 

o 

1 

. 

: 

.41  :  388 

:  . 

82.0  :  4.48  :  8.96 

1.1-  2.0s  .75 

27 

.60 

29 

.60 

54 

1.05 

28 

: 

.75  :  118 

i 

50.0  :  5.95  :  3.97 

- i 

_ 

I  : 

h  2.1-  3.0 

.65 

11  i  1.25 

* 

17 

.85 

19 

1.05 

16 

.95 

63 

38.0 

7,84 

3.14 

3.1-  4.0 

1.15 

14  i  0.75 

19 

1.55 

8 

.80 

25 

1.06 

66 

30.3 

9.59 

2,74 

-i - - L 


4.1-  5.0 

1.05 

9 

0.75 

6 

0.85  : 

8 

:  1.35  ! 

ii 

1.00 

34 

22.2 

11.29 

2.51 

5.1-  6.0 

1.00 

3 

1.00 

9 

1.50  : 

3 

:  1.00  : 

6 

1.13 

21 

20.5 

: 

: 

13.88 

2.52 

6.1-  7.0 

•70 

5 

1.00 

3 

2.05  : 

: 

2 

:  1.00  : 

6 

1.19 

. 

16 

18.3 

: 

: 

16.29 

2.51 

7.1-  8.0 

2.00 

4 

1.00 

3 

s 

1.00  : 

6 

:  : 

:  2.00  : 

3 

1.50 

16 

20.0 

: 

: 

18.17 

:  2.42 

: 

:  i 

1 

: 

8.1-  9.0 

2.00 

_ 

- 

2.45 

: 

1 

: 

1.00  : 

: 

- 

:  : 

:  2.70  : 

:  : 

t 

1  :  2.04 

: 

2 

20.0* 

1 

t 

20.42 

:  2.40 

s 

:  : 

9.1-10.0:  2.00  :  4 

1.40 

4 

: 

6.00  : 

3 

:  : 

:  3.30  : 

i 

3.18 

_ 

12 

20.0** 

l 

25.45 

:  2.45 

: 

10.1-11.0:  2.50 

2 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

- 

: 

3.20  : 

: 

■  i 

1.93 

4 

18.4 

24.47 

2.33 

11.1-12.0:  4.50 

2 

1.50 

4 

1.50 

2 

3.00  : 

2 

2.63 

10 

22.9 

27.54 

2.39 

12.1-13.0:  2.70 

- 

2.00 

1 

2.00 

- 

3.20  : 

1 

2.48 

2 

19.8 

29.44 

2.36 

13. 1-14. oi  1.00 

i 

3.40 

ggi  1 

2.65 

2 

3.50  ! 

- 

2.64 

3 

19.6 

30.31 

2.25 

14.1-15.0:  5.00 

1 

5.00 

2 

3.35 

2 

« 

5.00  : 

- 

4.59 

5 

19.0*** 

31.92 

2.20 

15.1-20.0:  2.80 

5 

4.20 

- 

4.00 

2 

2.00  : 

1 

3.25 

8 

18.6 

37.47 

2.14 

20.1-25.0:  3.60 

3.35 

- 

4.30 

3.50  : 

- 

3.69 

- 

16.4 

50.47 

2.24 

X 

25.1-30.0:  4.50 

2 

2.50 

2 

' 

4.65 

1 

: 

5.00  : 

1 

4.16 

6 

15.1 

63.60 

2.31 

: 

30.1-35.0:  4.80 

: 

6.40 

: 

5.00  : 

t 

5.00  : 

1 

5.30 

_ 

1 

16.3 

- 

78.38 

2.41 

s 

35.1-40.0:  5.00 

- S 

1 

_ 

10.00 

_ 

1 

_ 

: 

10.00  : 

i 

- 

: 

5.00  : 

i 

: 

:  7.50 

2 

_ 

20.0 

93.31 

2.49 

 - 

Total 
Humber  of 

193  189  777 


These  figures  are  so  radically  apart 
from  the  average  that  interpolated 
figures  are  substituted. 


Bushes 


182 


213 


*  The  actual  figure  is  24.0) 

**  ii  it  ii  it  34#7) 

***  it  ii  ii  ii  31#7j 


The  estimates  of  the  amount  of  live  stem  after  a  lapse  of  5  years  are  made  "by  compounding  annually  each  years 
year  total. 

The  live  stem  of  the  bush  for  each  class  at  the  beginning  of  this  five-year  period  is  the  mean  of  that  class, 
1.5*  for  the  1.1*  to  2*0*  class,  2.5  for  the  2.0*  to  the  3.0*  class,  etc. 


growth  to  the  ultimate  flve- 
as  .5*  far  tie  0*  to  1.0*  ciLass, 


t 


t  1 


I 


LIGHT  STUDY  ELK  DIVER  1923  CHECK  BLOCK  1 


In  the  check  of  Elk  River  Block  1,  each  missed  Ribes  bush  v/as 
listed  as  to  the  directions  from  which  it  was  visible# 

To  simplify  the  tabulations  of  the  data  the  360  degrees  of  the 
compass  were  divided  into  8  egual  parts  of  45°  each,  with  north,  northeast, 
east,  southeast,  south,  southwest,  west,  and  northwest  as  the  centers  of 
these  part  So 


In  all,  905  Ribes  are  listed  under  this  table,  altho  a  few  of 
.these,  possibly  5  percent,  are  duplicated,  being  invisible  from  two  or  more 
. irectionso 


Those  bushes  which  are  not  hidden  from  any  direction,  are  listed 
as  visible  from  all  sides,  while  those  which  are  hidden  from  all  directions, 
_rc  listed  under  that  heading* 

Of  the  total  Kibes  tabulated,  331,  or  36,5  percent,  are  visible 
from  all  directions,  A  total  of  165,  or  13,2  percent,  are  hidden  from  all 
directions.  This  leaves  45.3  percent  of  the  "missed"  bushes  as  invisible 
from  some  of  the  several  specific  directions,  For  example,  "not  visible  from 
the  Southwest"  means  that  the  hush  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  a  shrub  or 
similar  obstacle. 


These  409  bushes  are  divided  between  the  8  stated  divisions  of 


the  perimeter  as  follows: 
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Classification  of  Direction  of  Ribes  from  Obstacle. 
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Table  57 


No.  of  Hours  During  Working  Day  lien  Each  Sector  is  Shaded 

by  Obstacle 


Hour  of  Day 

North 

Northeast 

East 

Southeast 

South 

Southwest 

Test 

Northwest 

8-9  A.  M. 

1 

l/3 

- 

- 

- 

2/3 

1 

1 

9  -10  A.  1'. 

1 

2/3 

- 

- 

- 

l/3 

1 

1 

10-11  A.  IU 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

11-12  A,  M, 

1 

1 

l/3 

- 

- 

- 

2/3 

1 

1-2  F.  M. 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2-3  P.  M# 

1 

1 

1 

1/3 

- 

- 

- 

2/3 

3  -4  P.  K. 

1 

1 

1 

2/3 

- 

- 

- 

1/3 

4-5  P.  M. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Hours 

8 

7 

4l/3 

2 

- 

1 

3-2/3 

6 

%  or 

Total 

25 

21.9 

13.5 

6.3 

0.07, 

3.17 

11.47 

18.8 

Shade 

W 
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Diagrams  showing  distribution  by  percents, of  "missed"  partially  hidden 
Ribes,  and  the  relation  of  this  percent  to  shade  and  to  the  direction 
of  the  obstructing  object. 
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This  table  and  diagram  show  that  a  di sproportionately  large 
number  of  bushes  were  missed  on  the  northerly,  or  shady  side,  of  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  an  associated  shrub  or  other  obstacle,  as  compared  to  the  southerly, 
or  sunny  side.  In  other  words,  if  all  factors  were  equal,  one  would  expect 
to  find  1  missed  bush  in  the  northerly  l/8  of  the  perimeters  to  1  bush  in 
the  southerly  1/8.  In  reality,  the  check  found  2.19  missed  bushes  in  the 
northerly  1/Q  to  1  in  the  southerly  l/8. 

The  northerly  3^8  of  the  perimeter  has  2.05  times  as  many  missed 
Ribes  as  the  southerly  3  /8.  The  northerly  5/8  of  the  perimeter  has  3.93 
times  as  many  as  the  southerly  3  ,  although  proportionately  it  should  have 

but  1.67  times  as  many. 

This  evidently  means  that  some  visibility  factor  is  affected  by 
the  location  relative  to  the  obstacle.  The  best  and  most  obvious  explanation 
is  that  the  light  is  thus  affected. 

At  this  latitude  the  northerly  side  of  an  obstacle  is  in  the 
shade  during  all  of  the  working  day.  The  bushes  on  the  north  side  of 
obstacles  were  missed  in  greater  number  because  they  were  in  the  shade,  and 
their  visibility  thus  lowered. 

It  is  believed  that  this  study  indicates  that  many  bushes  were 
missed  because  they  were  in  the  shade.  However  the  fact  that  10.5^  of  the 
missed  bushes  were  in  the  s~uth,  or  sunniest  sector  does  not  bear  out  this 
conclusion.  It  is  noted  that  each  of  the  four  sectors  representing  a  car¬ 
dinal  point  of  the  compass  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  missed  bushes 
than  the  sectors  lying  between.  This  may  possibly  represent  a  human  error 
in  that  the  observer  may  unconsciously  tend  to  record  a  missed  bush  as  in  a 
cardinal  direction  sector  rather  than  in  the  sectors  between,  if  the  bush 
is  near  the  dividing  line  between  sectors. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  fbrther  study  be  made  of  this  subject, 
the  chance  for  human  error  being  obviated  by  taking  the  compass  bearing  of 
the  missed  bush  from  the  obstacle.  Such  a  study  could  well  be  made  on  the 
same  area,  and  might  profitably  be  combined  with  a  growth  study  of  the  same 
Ribes  bushes. 


■ 
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Control  Reconnaissance 


The  purpose  of  control  reconnaissance  is  to  make  studies,  esti¬ 
mates  and  plans  of  the  methods  and  costs  of  local  control  on  forest  lands, 
for  the  protection  of  white  pine  from  blister  rust. 

Control  reconnaissance  studies  have  been  made  on  six  areas  in 
northeastern  Washington,  and  northern  Idaho.  These  areas  are  as  follows: 

1.  Upper  P ri e st  River  Area.  The  watershed  of  the  Upper  x’riest 
River,  Idaho,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  a  point  2-g  miles  south  of  the 

border. 

2.  Pend  Oroi lie  River  Area.  Prom  the  Pend  Oreille  River  to  a 
line  averaging  2  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  f  rom  the  Canadian  border 
south  to  Metaline  Falls,  .Washington. 

3.  Sullivan  Lake  Are;..  The  watershed  of  a  stream  flowing  north¬ 
westward  into  Sullivan  Lake,  8  miles  southeast  of  Metaline  Falls, 

4.  Salmon  River  Area.  A  portion  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Salmon 
River,  on  the  boundary  between  Idaho  and  'hashing ton,  and  along  the  Canadian 

border,  17  miles  northeast  of  Metaline  Falls. 

5.  Porthill  Area.  Portions  of  the  watersheds  of  Blue  Joe,  Grass, 
Saddle,  Boundary,  Cow,  Smith  and  Canyon  Creeks,  west  and  southwest  of 
Porthill,  Idaho. 

3.  St.  Joe  Area.  43  sections,  T.  44  N. ,  R.  3  and  43.,  and  T. 

43  N,  and  44  N. ,  R.  3  and  73.,  on  the  St.  Joe  National  Forest,  south  of 
Avery,  Idaho, 

Areas  1  to  4  were  studied  by  this  office;  areas  5  and  6  were 
studied  as  cooperative  projects  between  this  office  and  the  -,orest  Service. 

The  methods  of  work  were  as  follows:  strips  one  rod.  wide  were  run 
usually  transverse  to  tile  watersheds  and  one  fourth  mile  apart.  'Che  several 
factors,  suoh  asnuxnber  of  Ribes,  amount  of  white  pine,  brush  cover,  windfall, 
topography,  etc.,  affecting  local  control  were  tabulated  on  these  one  rod 
strips.  The  area  adjoining  the  pend  Oreille  River  was  covered  with  strips  one 
mile  apart,  and  less  detailed  notes  were  made.  In  recording  this  information, 
the  strips  were  divided  into  transects,  each  transect  one  chain  in  length, 
and  separate  records  were  kept  for  each  transect. 

On  area  5  and  area  6,  the  work  consisted  of  a  series  of  quarter 
aore  plots,  instead  of  strips.  Occasional  plots  with  actual  Rices  counts 
were  made,  supplemented  by  numerous  plots  with  estimates  of  the  number  of 
Ribes.  detailed  information  on  these  two  areas  wi  11  not  be  availaole  undil 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service, 
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CONTROL  RECONNAISSANCE 
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At  the  close  of  the  field  season,  the  data  collected  on  the  recon- 
aissance  work  were  analyzed  in  relation  bo  their  positive  and  negative  value 
as  fucLors  in  local  control  costs.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
at  least  tentatively  plan  the  actual  organization  of  such  local  control  work. 

Experimental  looal  control  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  .-est 
during  the  past  two  field  season^,  has  been  organized  entirely  on  she  basis 
of  eastern  methods.  That  is,  each  ar  a  has  been  divided  into  the  portion  to 
be  worked  by  crews,  and  that  to  be  covered  by  very  extensive  soout  methods. 

It  is  the  present  opinion  of  the  western  blister  rust  personnel  that  this 
method,  despite  its  undjubted  value  in  the  East,  is  not  applicable  to  west¬ 
ern  forest  conditions.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  recheck  of  the  experimental  local  control  project  at  Elk 
River,  Idaho,  showed  the  maximum  efficiency,  by  number  of  bushes,  to  be 
lower  on  advance  scouting  work  than  the  minimum  efficiency  on  crew  work. 

2.  Difficulty  of  location.  A  man  working  alone  on  advance  scout¬ 
ing  must  either  have  well-defined  landmarks  almost  constantly  in  sight  or  he 
must  drop  paper  trail,  if  he  is  to  cover  the  area  assigned  to  him  with  nec¬ 
essary  thoroughness.  Under  conditions  existing  in  the  western  forests,  w here 
such  work  is  carried  on,  no  suitable  landmarks  exist.  In  many  cases  there 
are  no  roads,  and  relatively  f ew  trails.  That  part  of  any  project  area  which 
would  normally  be  assigned  to  an  advance  scout  generally  consists  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  seldom  marked  out  by  ajiy  definite  boundaries, 
and  usually  of  such  rough  topography  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
piece  of  ground  is  impossible.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  scout  can  only 
keep  his  relative  location  and  be  sure  of  covering  all  the  ground  by  dropping 
paper  trail.  The  use  of  paper  trail  by  one  man  is  inefficient.  His  width 

of  strip  is  necessarily  decreased  to  a  point  at  which  he  can  see  the  paper. 
Also,  his  attention  is  distracted  from  looking  for  Ribes  because  he  must 
watch  his  paper  trail. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  cover  any  area 
entirely  by  crew.  The  method  recommended  might  be  termed  an  elastic  crew 
formation.  Under  conditions  of  low  visibility,  high  Ribes  concentration, 
etc.,  a  narrow  spacing  between  men  will  be  used.  Che  re  visibility  is  high, 
and  Ribes  are  few,  the  spacing  will  be  greatly  widened  and  the  pace  increas¬ 
ed.  In  such  places  it  may  be  feasible  to  put  the  foreman  in  line,  probably 
at  the  center.  Cn  considerable  portions  of  the  Upper  Priest  River  Area,  it 
is  estimated  that  a  crew  can  cover  a  strip  500  feet  wide. 

The  estimates  of  cost  of  local  control,  given  below  for  the  several 
areas  studied,  are  based  upon  such  a.  method. 

Such1  Estimates  are  based  upon  two  factors:  (l)  the  cost  per  day  of 
a  crew,  as  determined  by  rate  of  pay,  subsistence ,  and  accessibility  of  area 
influencing  cost  of  transportation  of  men  and  supplies,  and  (2)  ohe  area  which 
a  crew  can  cover  per  day  in  local  control  woik.  Control  reconnaissance  de^er— 
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mines  the  working  factors  influencing  the  possible  acreage  to  be  covered 
per  day,  thus  making  estimates  and  detailed  plans  possible*  These  working 
factor's,  when  interpreted  in  tne  light  of  previous  experience  in  experimental 
■#  local  control,  will  determine  (1)  the  width  of  strip  which  a  6-man  crew  can 

efficiently  cover,  and  (2;  the  length  of  such  a  strip  that  can  be  covered  by 
a  crew  in  a  day.  The  factors  which  are  considered  as  influencing  this  width 
and  length  of  strip,  in  order  of  relative  importance  are: 

Brush  -  density,  height,  species, 

Ren reduction  -  age,  density,  species. 

Herbaceous  growth  -  density,  height,  species. 

Topography  -  rocks,  roughness,  steepness. 

Ribes  -  size,  species,  abundance,  concentration. 

.. 'indfall  -  density,  height. 

The  following  analysis  of  these  factors  is  based  upon  the  actual 
results  of  the  reconnaissance  work: 

Brush.  The  brush  factor  is  taken  in  terms  of  (l)  density,  (2)  height,  and 
(3)  species. 

The  density  of  brush  cover  represents  the  actual  proportion  of  ground 
that  is  covered,  or  shaded,  by  the  brush,  expressed  by  a  scale  of  0  (open)  to  10 
(maximum  or  total  cover).  The  density  of  this  cover  includes  not  only  shrubs 
but  the  larger  herbaceous  growth  as  well.  Brush  density  directly  influences 
^  both  width  and  length  of  strip.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  visibility,  hence 

it  influences  width  of  strip.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  speed  at 
which  crew  men  can  move  forward  without  having  their  attention  diverted  from 
the  constant  search  for  Ribes,  hence  it  influences  length  of  strip. 

The  height  of  brush  is  the  field  man’s  estimate  of  the  average  brush 
height  on  tne  t  ransect.  Plants  such  as  Alnus  and  Salix.  when  of  considerable 
height  and  open  beneath,  are  not  considered  as  brush.  The  height  cf  brush 
affects  both  width  and  length  of  strip.  ,/idth  of  strip  is  influenced  in  that 
visibility  is  influenced.  A  dense  brush  cover  of  fairly  uniform  height  vn.  11 
greatly  decrease  the  visibility  of  Ribes  of  the  sane  or  lower  height,  but  will 
only  slightly  decrease  the  visioility  of  taller  Ribes.  The  length  of  strip  is 
influenced,  as  in  the  case  of  density,  by  difficulty  of  motion. 

The  species  of  brush  was  taken  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  reality, 
in  most  cases,  t.iis  means  genus  and  not  species.  This  factor  will  influence 
both  width  and  length  of  strip.  Visibility,  hence  width  of  strip,  is  closely 
dependent  upon  species  ox  brush  in  relation  to  species  of  Ribes.  Jertain 
brush  species  very  materailly  decrease  the  visibility  of  certain  Ribes  species. 
Jor  example  the  visibility  of  R.  vi scasissimum  is  greatly  lowered  vixen  it  grows 
in  association  with  Jeanothus  velutinus*  but  when  associated  with  Balix  spp. 
and  Anelaronie  r  florid  a  it  i  s  much  more  readily  visible,  difficulty  of  motion, 
hence  length  of  strip,  is  often  dependent  upon  species  of  brush.  Jertain 
>  species,  such  as  Jeanothus  velutinus  .are  extretB  ly  stiff  and  difficult  to 

walk  through,  while  others,  such  as  Vaooiniun  spp,  offer  little  impediment  to 
progress. 
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In  the  foregoing  discussion  the  three  phases  of  the  brush  factor 
have  been  considered  separately.  In  reality, they  are  interdependent  to  a 
great  degree;  particularly,  density  and  height  are  dependent  upon  species. 

The  importance  of  the  brush  factor  in  cost  of  local  control,  and  the  relation 
of  Ribes  to  associated  brush  species,  can  profitably  form  the  basis  of  further 
intensive  study. 

Re  production.  3y  this  term  is  meant  only  the  coniferous  reproduction  on  the 
area.  fnen  considered  as  a  cost  factor  in  local  control,  the  term  reproduction 
does  not  necessarily  refer  to  young  trees  of  any  definite  age-class,  height, 
or  b.B.H.  -  class.  It  really  refers  to  any  group  of  immature  trees  which 
affect  visibility  and  speed  of  progress,  either  because  of  foliage  growing 
close  to  the  ground  or  because  of  number  on  a  given  area. 


Reproduction  has  direct  bearing  on  visibility,  in  tnat  it  may  actually 
screen  the  Rites  from  view.  Such  an  efiect  is  more  apt  to  occur  either  in  young 
or  in  fairly  sparse  reproduction  tnan  in  older  or  very  dense  growth.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  very  young  trees  or  older  ones  occurring  in  sparse 
formation  are  a  t  to  have  foliage  near  the  ground.  In  these  cases,  the  length 
of  strip  is  very  little  affected,  as  these  types  of  growth  do  not  retard  pro¬ 
gress  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Vs ry  dense  reproduction,  especially  when  taller  than  a  man,  has  a 
greater  effect  on  the  length  than  on  the  width  of  strip,  ^ue  to  the  fact  tnat 
natural  p nailing  has  generally  killed  the  lower  limbs  in  this  dense  growth, 
visibility  is  not  greatly  decreased  by  its  presence  on  an  area.  Also,  brash 
is  relatively  sparse  or  entirely  absent  in  this  type  of  growth.  The  impene¬ 
trability  of,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  movement,  in,  dense  growths  of 
reproduction,  however,  bear  importantly  on  the  length  of  strip. 


The  reproduction  factor  m ay  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  when 
yjung  and  sparse,  it  acts  similarly  to  brush  in  decreasing  visibility.  Then 
the  growth  is  dense  and  the  lower  foliage  is  taller  than  a  man’s  head,  it 
decreases  length  of  strip,  because  it  constitutes  a  serious  impediment  to 
progress . 


He rbaceo us  gro vrbh :  Under  forest  conditions,  herbaceous  growth  will  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  height  and  density  to  affect  l^cal  control  work  only  on  local  areas, 
o  -.oh  areas  will  generally  occur  only  in  moist  situations  such  as  stream  oanks, 
alluvial  bottoms,  or  springy  places.  In  these  locations  herbaceous  growth 
may  be  present  to  a  sufficient  height  and  density  to  affect  visibility.  Its 
effect  under  these  conditions  is  closely  comparable  to  that  of  brush  in  affect¬ 
ing  v:idth  of  strip. 

By  impeding  progress,  herbaceous  growth  may  affect  length  of  strip, 
Its  effect  in  this  regard,  however,  is  much  slighter  than  that  of  brush. 

In  general,  herbaceous  growth  may  be  considered  as  a  local  control 
factor  of  only  minor  importance,  oecause  of  its  looali-ec  occurrence  on  white 
pine  areas. 
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Topography.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complex  of  all  local  control  factors, 

-In  reality,  topography  has  a  two-fold  effect  upon  local  control.  First,  such 
topographical  factors  as  degree  of  slope,  direction  of  slope,  presence  or  absence 
of  s Trail  draws,  watercourses,  rock  ledges,  outcrops,  slides  or  fields  (areas  of 
broken  or  fragmented  rock)  will  affect  the  loc  .1  flora,  and  thus  affect  such  other 
factors  as  brush,  reproduction,  herbaceous  growth  and  Rib e s .  Secondly,  all  these 
topographical  factors  are  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the  physical  diffi¬ 
culty  involved  in  actually  working  the  area,  packing  in  supplies,  establishing 
suitable  camps,  and  the  time  lost  in  walking  between  camp  and  work. 

begree  of  slope  is  of  more  importance  in  regard  to  difficulty  of  vjo  rk- 
ing  an  area  than  as  affecting  other  factors.  ,/hile  actual  L.cal  control  work  will 
be  so  planned  that  tee  men  will  walk  p.jrallel  to  the  contours  where  possible,  and 
not  across  them,  very  steep  slopes  will  nevertheless  prove  more  difficult  'walking, 
and  'will  thus  tend  to  distract  attention  and  slow  up  the  pace.  The  effect  of 
steepness  of  slope  on  visibility  requires  further  study. 

Lirection  of  slope  is  universally  recognized  as  an  important  ecological 
factor,  and  is  thus  of  considerable  importance  in  determining  the  presence,  den¬ 
sity,  and  constitution  of  the  brush,  reproduction,  herbaceous  growth  and  Rioest 

Small  draws  and  watercourses  which  are  encountered  by  control  crews 
will  be  crassed  at  right  angles  to  their  courses,  if  the  crews  are  following 
contours.  They  will  tend  to  contain  more  brush,  hei’baoeous  growth  and  Ribes 
than  the  intervening  ridges,  and  if  numerous  will  thus  tend  to  shorten  the  length 
of  strip.  Large  streams  will  seldom  be  crossed  by  control  crews,  in  working 
formation.  The  first  few  strips  paralleling  such  streams  will  possibly  contain 
considerable  herbaceous  growth.  Ribes  my  or  may  not  be  abundant  in  these  strips. 
They  were  very  numerous  at  Priest  River  Experiment  Station  and  very  few  in  Upper 
Priest  River. 

Rock  ledges,  outcrops,  slides  or  fields  will  chiefly  influence  diffi¬ 
culty  of  progress  and  number  of  Ribes.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  rock, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  ledge,  is  accompanied  by  surface  water,  giving  rise 
to  a  dense  growth  of  Ribes.  Also  R.  laoustre  has  often  been  found  to  occur  in 
considerable  profusion  in  rook  slides. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  topographical  features  enumerated  above, 
there  are  numerous  small,  local  variations,  each  representing  a  causative  factor 
in  the  occurrence  of  highly  localized  special  conditions.  Among  these  minor 
variations  are  "upturns"  (piles  of  dirt  resulting  froma  tree  or  stump  falling 
over)  hummocky  areas,  and  isolated  large  boulders,  Ouch  conditions  a_fect  ,-tibes 
growth  as  well  as  speed  of  progress. 

Ribes.  The  importance  of  the  Ribes  facr,or  on  a  given  area  is  dependent  upon 
several  secondary  factors,  as  follows:  number  on  area,  degree  of  ooncentration, 
size  of  bush  s,  and  species. 

The  actual  number  of  Ribes  on  the  area  will,  or  course,  exert  an  import¬ 
ant  influence  on  the  local  control  cost.  Unless  this  number  is  very  great, 
however,  it  should  not  be  given  too  much  weight.  That  is,  if  one  area  contains 
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10  bushes  per  acre,  and  another  25  per  aore,  the  cost  will  be  influenced  more 
by  other  factors,  such  as  brush,  topography,  reproduction,  etc.  In  other  words, 
it  would  seem  impractical  to  compare  local  control  costs  on  two  areas  on  the 
basis  of  relative  cost  per  pulled  bush.  Factors  other  than  number  of  Rioes  will 
exert  too  great  an  influence  to  make  such  figures  relevant. 

The  degree  of  concentration  of  the  Ribes  on  an  are-  is  a  factor  which 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  importance  after  further  careful  study.  The 
areas  on  which  intensive  reconnaissance  studies  have  been  made  to  date  show  that 
concentration  of  Ribes  generally  occurs.  Cn  the  Upper  Priest  River  area,  83l> 
of  the  Ribes  occur  on  only  6.3 *  of  the  area.  The  lowest  degree  of  concentration 
was  found  on  the  Salmon  River  area,  where  98*  of  the  Ribes  occurred  on  5G'o  of  the 
area..  7/hile  no  studies  have  been  made  on  areas  where  at  least  this  degree  of  conc¬ 
entration  did  not  exist,  general  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  lowest 
concentration  vail  occur  on  areas  of  quite  young  reproduction,  0  to  10  years  old, 
.’here  light  conditions  are  more  uniform.  Sufficient  data  are  not  as  yet  avail¬ 
able  to  show  what  is  the  effect  of  this  concentration  on  costs. 

Size  of  Ribes  bushes  will  influence  two  other  factors  -  actual  pulling 
time  and  visibility.  On  small  bushes  the  actual  pulling  time  is  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  negligible,  but  the  searching  time  will  be  increased.  If  small  bushes 
are  very  numerous  or  if  an  effort  is  made  to  find  all  small  bushes,  the  searching 
time  will  be  Increased  and  hence  the  length  of  strip  decreased.  Visibility  is 
partially  determined  by  the  size  of  Ribes  bushes.  A  brush  cover  of  a  given  aver¬ 
age  height  might  affect  the  visibility  of  bushes  3  ft.  high  to  only  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  degree,  but  might  entirely  screen  bushes  1  ft.  high. 

Species  of  Ribes  will  affect  pulling  time  and  visibility,  Pith  the 
limited  data  at  hand,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  considerable  dif  ference  in  the 
difficulty  of  pulling  \arious  species.  R.  visoosissimum  and  R.  sanguineum  are 
known  to  be  more  difficult  to  pull  than  R.  lacus^re.  Difficulty  of  pulling  be¬ 
cause  of  growth  habit  will  probably  prove  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  case 
of  R.  oetiolare. 


The  relation  of  Ribes  species  to  visibility  has  been  discussed  under 
the  brush  factor. 

windfall.  The  density  or  amount  of  windfall  has  a  direct  relation  to  both  the 
width  and  length  of  strip.  It  decreases  the  speed  with  which  an  area  can  be 
covered,  and  lowers  the  visibility. 

The  height  of  windfall  may  also  effect  both  the  width  and  length  of 
strip,  by  retarding  rate  of  progress,  and  decreasing  the  visibility. 

The  import  '.nee  of  windfall  is  increased  by  its  combination  with  one  or 
more  of  the  other  chief  factors,  such  as  brush,  reproduction,  or  topography. 

The  following  detailed  discussions  of  the  four  areas  will  show  the 
existing  conditions.  Estimates  on  the  cost  of  local  control  are  also  included. 
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Reconnaissance  Area  No.  1.  Upper  Priest  River. 


1.0 cat,  ion.  The  watershed  of  the  Upper  Priest  River,  Idaho,  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  a  point  21  miles  south  of  the  border. 

Area.  2310  acres. 

Topography.  A  steep  sloped  valley,  branching  at  about  the  center  of  the  area. 
Upper  Priest  River  flows  southward,  from  the  border  to  its  junction  with  the 
Cast  Fork,  and  then  turns  southwest.  Cast  Fork  flows  in  a  general  westerly 
direction  to  this  junction.  Approximately  g-  mile  north  of  the  junction.  Priest 
River  forms  a  'waterfall  about  50  feet  high.  Above  this  point  are  numerous  cas¬ 
cades  and  falls,  '"'he  west  slope  leading  down  to  Priest  River  north  of  the 
junction  is  precipitous  south  of  this  waterfall,  (not  included  in  area)  and  less 
steep  but  very  rocky  north  of  the  waterfall.  The  east  slope  is  quite  steep  but 
fairly  smooth  south  of  the  waterfall  and  steeper  and  more  rocky  north  of  the 
waterfall.  The  north  slopes  leading  down  to  Cast  Fork  are  fairly  steep  but 
smooth.  The  south  slope  consists  of  a  series  of  ledges  and  short  slopes.  The 
headwaters  of  the  south  fork  of  Cast  Fork  are  characterized  by  numerous  moist, 
springy  areas.  The  southeast  and  northwest  slopes  south  of  the  junction  of 
Priest  River  and  Cast  Fork  are  less  steep,  than  a ;ove  the  junction,  and  are  quite 
smooth.  Sxcept  in  the  precipitous  places,  the  slopes  on  the  area  average  from 
50  o  to  70%  in  steepness.  The  valley  bottom,  below  the  junction,  is  approximately 
1  fA  of  a  mile  wide.  lthuugh  the  altitudinal  topographical  range  of  the  valley 
ranges  from  3500  ft.  to  7O00  ft.  the  a rea  covered  by  reconnaissance  usually 
ranges  from  3500  ft.  to  5500  ft.  The  higher  slopes  were  not  included,  as  they 
represented  only  subalpine  conditions. 


Timber  stand.  The  area  is  generally  covered  by  a  .nature  stand  of  timber.  The 
valley  bottom  is  occupied  by  the  cedar-hemlock  type,  nature  or  over-mature.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  cedar  and  hemlock  with  scanterea^oure  white  pines.  From 
the  valley  bottom  up  to  about  5500  ft.  "she  white  pine  type  predominates.  This 
consists  dominantly  cf  a  mature  stand  of  mixed  species  in  the  following  relative 
order  of  abundance;  hemlock,  white  pine,  cedar,  white  fir*  The  white  pine  is 
generally  most  numerous  and  important  on  the  middle  and  lower  slopes.  From 
5000  to  5500  ft.  it  thins  cut,  finally  giving  way  to  the  subalpine  belt, 
characterized  by  Abies  lasiocaraa .  . inus  albicaulis .  Ficea  engelmanni.  and 
occasional  Juniperus  c omrrmni s . 

In  the  area  covered  by  reconnaissance,  the  white  pine  averages  15,105 
bt.  ft.  per  acre,  being  from  20-257.  of  the  total  stand.  82.5%  of  the  merchant¬ 
able  white  pine  is  14"  or  more  D.3.H. 


Reproduction.  The  area  is  characterized  by  relatively  sparse  reproduction.  By 
species,  the  relative  abundance  of  reproduction  is  probably  hemlock,  cedar,  white 
pine,  white  fir,  spruce,  and  Douglas  fir. 


The  white  pine  reproduction  over  the  area  averages  Z%  poles  and  10-1  'Z 
seedlings  per  acre.  In  all  openings  where  reproduction  has  had  any  chance,  white 
pine  is  abundant.  In  the  few  limited  areas  of  reproduction  stands,  white  pine 
averages  from  2  0  to  30  percent  of  the  young  growth. 


Rib e s .  The  Ribes  on  this  area  consist 
The  bushes  are  of  she.  11  average  size. 


of  R.  la oust re  93%  and  R.  viscosissimum  7%. 
The  total  cf  all  bushes  on  the  strips  in 
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this  area,  were  of  the  following  percentages  in  live-stem  classes: 

Live-stem  class 
1  Ft.  and  under.... 

1  Ft.  to  10  Ft . 

10  Ft.  to  50  Ft _ 

Over  50  ft . 

The  Ribes  on  the  area  are  mostly  concentrated  within  very  limited  areas, 
occurring  above  the  falls  on  Upper  Priest  River,  and  around  the  headwaters  of  Fast 
Fork.  Of  a  total  of  909  1  chain  transects  run,  749,  or  82, 4$,  showed  no  Ribes, 

The  Ribes  are  mostly  in  burns,  seepage  areas,  draws,  or  at  the  bases  of  rock  ledges. 
3.3 o  of  the  area  or  145.5  acres,  contains  83$  of  the  Ribes,  or  at  the  rate  of  490 
bushes  per  acre.  93.7  s  of  the  area,  or  2164.5  acres,  contains  17  s  of  the  Ribes, 
or  at  the  rate  of  6.8  bushes  per  acre.  A  small  burned  area  on  East  Fork,  consis¬ 
ting  of  about  54  acres,  contains  37. 9 o  of  all  the  Ribes  on  the  entire  area,  or  app¬ 
ro  ximacely  604  per  acre. 

Summarized,  the  Ribes  factor  is  briefly  as  follows:  two  species,  R. 
lacustre  and  R.  vi  sou  sis  si  mum  occur  on  the  area,  and  are  mostly  concentrated  on 
limited  areas.  The  several  spots  of  high  Ribes  concentration  will  require  very 
intensive  work.  The  balance  of  the  area  can  be  worked  extensively.  In  general, 

Ribes  are  less  common  on  those  parts  of  the  area  supporting  the  best  mature 
white  pine.  The  subalpine  region,  altitudinally  above  the  v/hite  pine,  contains 
numerous  Ribes. 

Factors  favoring  local  control. 

1.  Brush  is  usually  sparse  or  entirely  lacking.  It  is  less  brushy  than 
any  other  large  area  encountered.  A  large  part  of  this  area  is  entirely  brush  free. 
Lost  of  the  brush  is  along  the  streams,  in  the  burns,  and  along  the  upper  altitudinal 
liroits  of  the  area. 

2.  The  sparseness  or  the  complete  absence  of  reproduction  over  most  of 
the  arfja,  and  its  concentration  in  a  few  limited  areas,  tends  to  favor  crew  v/ork. 

3.  Herbaceous  growth  is  generally  of  snail  size  and  of  sparse  occurrence. 
Where  it  does  attain  considerable  size,  generally  on  bottoms  along  streams,  it  is 
frequently  so  dense  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  Ribes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
area  is  entirely  free  from  herbaceous  cover. 

4.  Almost  half  of  the  Ribes  within  the  area  are  in  a  single  tract  of 
from  50  to  75  acres.  Another  5  acre  burned  area  has  over  400  Ribes  per  acre. 
Intensive  crew  wo rk  will  prove  necessary  only  on  about  5  percent  of  the  entire 
tract.  The  remainder  of  the  area  can  be  covered  with  a  very  extended  crew  formation. 

5.  The  area  is  relatively  free  of  windfall.  There  are  no  expensive 
areas  of  heavy  windfall  within  the  area  covered.  Scattered  local  patches  of  heavy 
windfall  occur,  but  seldom  as  expensive  as  a  single  acre. 


j  of  bushes. 
...15.3$ 

.  .  .47.8$ 

. ..30.6$ 
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Factors  adversely  affecting  .local  control; 


Tlie  topography  is  steep  and  rugged,  with  abundant  rock  outcrops,  ledges, 
slides,  rook  fields,  and  difficultly  traversed  slopes*  The  several  topographic 
factors  render  more  difficult  the  eradication  proolern. 

Estimated  cost  of  local  control: 

In  computing  the  cost  of  local  control,  estimates  on  the  Jength  and  the 
•width  of  a  crew's  average  strip  per  day  have  been  made. 

The  estimated  length  of  strip  is  an  average  of  every  condition  which 
obtains  within  the  block,  and  presents  the  estimate  on  the  crew’s  capacity.  It 
necessarily  includes  portions  of  the  block  which  must  be  worked  more  sL  owly,  and 
other  portions  which,  will  be  done  more  rapidly.  It  is  based  on  our  past  expe  ri- 
ence  and  observations  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  a  crew,  as  applied  to  the 
conditions  here. 

The  width  of  strip  is  based  entirely  on  the  resales  of  the  reconnaissance 
data  of  the  past  season.  It  is  the  compiled  average  visibility  over  the  entire 
area.  This  average  crew  vddth  is  based  on  a  5  man  crew  carrying  a  strip  8-|-  times 
the  visibility.  This  permits  the  two  outside  men  of  the  crew  to  carry  na.rrower 
strips,  on  account  of  their  dropping  and  following  the  paper  trail. 

Under  conditions  existing  on  area  a  crew  should  cover  a  strip  98  feet 
wide  and  2  miles  long,  or  23.73  acres  per  day.  Daily  cost  of  crew  -  131.60. 
lost  per  acre  -  1.33. 

The  white  pine  on  this  area  is  conservatively  estimated  to  have  a  value 
of  at  least  per  thousand  board  feet  standing.  The  eradication  of  Rioes  from 
this  tract  is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  lg  percent  of  the  pine  value  repre¬ 
sented,  or  about  „'.u9  per  thousand  board  feet. 

Reconnaissance  Area  Ko.  2.  Pend  Oreille  River  Area. 

Location.  A  north  and  south  strip  with  an  average  width  of  two  miles  from  the 
Canadian  boundary  to  Petaline  Falls,  ..ashington,  lying  east  of  and  adjacent  to  the 
Pend  Oreille  River. 

Area.  16000  acres. 

Topography .  A  flat  to  gently  sloping  and  rolling  bench  and  westerly  slope,  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Pend  Oreille  River.  The  altitude  of  the  area  ranges  from 
1700  feet  to  3500  feet,  tho  the  greater  part  has  an  elevation  of  about  2500 
feet.  The  relief  of  the  area  is  increased  by  numerous  dissecting  canyons  and 
draws,  usually  draining  westward  toward  the  river.  This  bench  breaks  away  on 
tne  westerly  edge  of  the  area  to  the  canyon  of  the  Pend  Creilly  River.  Local 
areas  of  more  rugged  character,  generally  spurs  of  the  mountains  on  the  east, 
extend  into  the  area.  The  topography  of  the  area  is  typically  that  of  a  lime¬ 
stone  region,  consisting  chiefly  of  flats  and  irregular  breaks.  It  dees  not 
have  the  uniform  slopes  which  usually  prevail  in  this  region. 
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Timber  Stand.  The  area  has  very  little  merchantable  timber.  It  is  generally 
covered  by  a  dense  reproduction  thicket  of  mixed  species.  Mature  li  rch, 
Douglas  fir,  cedar,  white  pine  and  lodgepole  pine,  the  order  indicating 
,  *  their  relative  abundance,  occur  in  scattered  clumps  or  as  individual  trees. 

'  **  The  merchantable  white  pine  averages  737  board  feet  per  acre  for  the  entire 

area.  70^  of  these  merchantable  trees  are  from  8"  to  12"  D.  B. II. 

The  merchantable  timber  occurs  chiefly  in  the  valleys  or  canyons, 
where  the  nature  growth  has  not  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  usually 
scatteringly  elsewhere. 

The  white  pine  is  generally  distributed  on  allexcept  the  exposed 
southerly  slopes.  These  slopes  usually  support  a  yellow  pine  -  Douglas  fir. 
stand.  The  white  pine  is  most  abundant  on  most  of  the  northerly  and  north¬ 
easterly  slopes,  and  on  some  of  the  flats. 

Rep r oduc ti on .  The  greater  part  of  this  a  -ea  is  characterized  by  dense 
reproduction  thickets.  By  species  the  relative  abundance  is  probably 
Douglas  fir,  larch,  lodgepole  pine,  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  cedar  respective¬ 
ly.  The  reproduction  stand  over  the  entire  area  is  20.3  poles  and  57.1 
saplings,  or  77.4  per  acre. 

Although  the  records  show  but  about  6  percent  of  the  coniferous 
growth  as  white  pine  it  is  believed  this  species  will  probably  comprise 
15  or  more  percent  of  the  ultimate  stand. 

)  The  whioe  pine  reproduction  is  quite  uniformly  distributed  over 

the  area  cove  ed,  except  on  the  exposed  southerly  slopes  and  ridges.  It  is 
most  abundant,  however,  on  the  cooler  sites. 

Rib e s .  The  Ribes  on  this  area  consist  of  R.  laou.stre  62.5b,  and  A.  vi seps¬ 
is  simum,  37.5^.  The  total  of  all  bushes  on  the  strips  in  this  area,  were 
of  the  following  percentages  in  live-stem  classes: 

Live-stem  Jlass  b  of  Bushes. 

1  Ft.  and  under . 32.3  ) 

1.1  Ft.  to  10  Ft . 47 . 4Jo 

10.1  Ft.  to  50  Ft . 19.5a 

Over  50  Ft .  0.8b 

The  Ribes  on  the  area  are  mostly  concentrated  within  very  limited 
areas.  Such  areas  found  were  mostly  associated  with  relatively  open  mer¬ 
chantable  stands,  where  the  s  oil  moisture  is  noticeably  more  than  average. 

Of  a  total  of  1153  transects  run,  1084,  or  93.2),  showed  no  Rises,  l.lt 
of  the  area,  or  176  acres,  contains  49.05a.  of  the  Ribes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
574  per  acre.  98. 9^,  of  the  area,  or  15824  acres,  conatins  50. 94^  of  the 
Ribes,  or  6.58  bushes  per  acre. 
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Summarized ,  the  Ribes  factor  is  briefly  as  follows:  two  species 
R.  laousbre  and  R.  visoosissimum  occur  on  the  area,  and  are  mostly  concentrated 
on  very  limited  areas.  These  several  spot.s  of  high  Ribes  concentration  vail 
require  very  intensive  work.  The  balance  of  the  area  can  be  worked  extensively. 
Host  of  the  scattered  Ribes  are  in  process  of  being  shaded  out,  while  with 
the  Ribes  in  areas  of  high  concentration  this  is  not  apparent; 

Factors  favoring  local  control; 

1.  Brush  is  usually  sparse  or  entirely  lacking.  Most  of  the  Ribes 
occur  in  the  scattered  or  local  bushy  areas.  Most  of  the  brush  is  usually 
found  in  local  seepage  spots. 

2.  The  topography  of  probably  from  70  to  90%  of  this  area  is  either 
level  or  gently  sloping,  with  very  few  precipitous  slopes  or  difficultly 
accessible  areas.  The  steeper  slopes  which  are  within  the  area  are  mostly 
readily  covered  by  an  eradication  crew. 

3.  Herbaceous  growth  is  generally  of  snail  size  and  of  minor  import¬ 
ance.  It  generally  attains  greater  size  in  the  areas  of  high  Ribes  concentra¬ 
tion  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  an  especially  retarding  factor  in  considering 
the  eradication  of  this  area.  Some  small  herbaceous  growth  is  quite  general 
over  the  area  except  on  the  dry  exposed  southerly  slopes. 

4.  Almost  half  of  the  Ribes  within  the  area  are  within  1%  of  the 
area,  and  all  of  the  Ribes  are  in  6,Q%  of  the  area.  Intensive  chew  work 
will  be  necessary  only  on  about  1%  of  the  entire  tract.  The  remaining  99 % 
of  the  area  can  be  worked  with  a  more  or  less  extended  crew  formation. 


5.  This  area  is  readily  accessible  by  a  road  from  Metaline  Falls  to 
the  Canadian  line.  The  area  itself  is  parallel  to  and  on  both  sides  of  this 
road. 


Factors  adversely  affecting  local  control : 

1.  The  general  extent  of  dense  reproduction  thickets  over  the  greater 
portion  of  this  area  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  eradication  of  this  tract. 

The  physical  difficulty  and  discomfort  of  fighting  one’s  way  through  this 
type  of  growth  will  prove  a  serious  deterrent  factor.  Very  wide  spacing  over 
much  of  this  area  will  be  impossible.  The  visibility  here  will  very  nearly 
control  the  spacing  between  men  because  there  appears  to  be  no  extensive  area 
here  which  is  Ribes  free. 

2.  Altho  the  area  as  a  whole  does  not  shew  a  prohibitive  windfall 
factor,  there  are  many  local  areas  of  heavy  windfall  where  this  factor  is 
very  important. 

Estimated  lost  of  Local  Control. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  local  control,  estimates  on  the  length  and 
the  width  of  crew’s  average  strip  per  day,  have  been  made.  The  estimated 
length  of  strip  is  an  average  of  every  condition  which  ootains  within  the  block, 
and  presents  the  estimate  on  the  crew’s  capacity.  It  necessarily  includes 
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portions  which  must  be  worked  more  slowly,  and  other  -ortiunc  which  will  be 
done  more  rapidly.  It  is  based  on  L,ur  past  experience  and  observations  as 
to  the  rate  of  progress  of  a  crew,  as  applies  to  the  conditions  here. 

.  Under  conditions  existing  on  this  area,  a  crew  should  cover  a  strip 
85  ft.  wide  by  14  miles  long,  or  18.21  acres  per  day.  Since  the  estimated 
daily  crew  cost  is  $31.60,  the  cost  of  local  control  on  this  area  is 
,1.73  per  acre. 

Local  control  on  this  area  must  be  charged  against  the  potential 
crop  of  whise  pine,  since  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  supports  only  a 
reproduction  stand. 

Reconnaissance  Area  No.  3.  Sullivan  lake  Area. 

Location;  The  watershed  of  a  small  unnamed  stream  flowing  northwestward  into 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sullivan  Lake,  6  miles  southeast  of  '  etaline  Palls, 
Washington. 

Area :  515  acres. 

Tocography;  A  steep  sloped  narrow  valley,  draining  nor  thwestward  from  the 
amphitheater  or  modified  cijrue,  in  which  it  rises,  to  Sullivan  Lake,  except 
for  the  several  springs  which  join  at  or  near  the  headwaters,  the  stream  has 
no  tributaries.  'Throughout  its  course,  the  stream  gradient  averages  about  1000 
feet  per  mile.  Small  falls  and  cascades  are  common  throughout  its  length. 

The  altitude  rises  from  2700  feet  at  Sullivan  Lake  to  about  5700  feet  at  the 
head  of  the  valley. 

The  southwest  side  (northeasterly  slope)  of  the  valley  rises  steeply 
and  steadily  to  an  average  of  800  feet  above  the  stream.  This  slope  ranges 
from  25  to  75  percent,  with  an  average  gradient  of  about  40  percent.  It  is 
characterized  by  many  small  ledges  and  outcrops. 

The  north  side  (southwesterly  and  southerly  slope;  of  the  valley 
presents  a  much  more  accessible  slope.  Its  rise  from  the  stream  to  the 
drainage  divide  ranges  from  about  25  feet  to  as  mucn  as  500  feet.  This  side 
of  the  valley  has  a  range  in  slope  of  from  5  to  60  percent,  with  an  average 
slope  of  from  2e  to  25  percent.  This  slope  is  more  uniform  and  less  rocky 
than  the  opposite  slope.  Ledges  and  outcrops  are  not  conmon.  The  cross- 
section  valley  profile  is  V-shaped,  having  no  alluvial  bottom. 

Timber  Stand;  host  of  the  area  is  covered  oy  a  mixed  stand  of  all  ages.  The 
basal  slopes  are  dominantly  cedar-hemlock  type  with  Douglas  fir  type  (easterly 
slope)  and  lodgepole  pine  type  (westerly  slope)  dominant  on  the  middle  and  upper 
slopes. 


For  the  entire  area  the  relative  abundance  of  the  several  species  is 
probably  Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  white  pine,  and  larch, 
.hine  pine  is  scattered  through  these  stands  on  she  muddle  and  lo..er  slopes. 
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In  the  upper  portion  of  the  watershed,  Abies  lasiooarpa.  r ioea  en,“ol.runni. 
and  T  inus  albicuulis  are  the  important  species,  but  this  condition  is  above 
potential  white  pine  lands. 

About  luO  acres  of  the  east  side  of  the  valley  (westerly  slope; 
near  the  headwaters  is  a  burn  probably  20  years  of  age.  Occasional  mature 
trees  within  this  area  are  still  alive,  some  of  the  dead  are  still  standing, 
but  most  of  the  old  stand  have  fallen.  Dense  reproduction  thickets  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  this  area,  rendering  travel  exceedingly  difficult. 

In  the  area  covered  by  reconnaissance,  the  white  pine  averages 
1003  bd.  ft.  per  acie,  of  which  47%  is  from  8"  to  12"  D.  B.  H. 

Reproduction :  The  gre  -ter  part  of  the  a  rea  is  characterized  by  moderately 
aoundant  reproduction.  It  is  noticeably  more  sparse  on  the  exposed  wester  ly 
and  southerly  slopes.  3y  species,  the  relative  abundance  of  rep  rod  uction  is 
probably  Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine,  hemlock,  whi  e  pine,  and  cedar. 

The  white  pine  reproduction  over  the  area  averages  6.1  poles  and 
219.3  saplings  per  acre.  The  h  aviest  white  pine  reproduction  within 
the  area  is  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  100  acre  burn.  The  upper  levels 
of  this  bum  are  of  subalpine  character.  The  whi  .e  pine  reproduction  is 
generally  increasingly  abundant  from  thee  rainage  divide  to  the  slopes 
immediately  adjoining  the  stream. 

Kibes:  The  Ribas  on  this  area  consist  of  R.  laoustre  69.9c,  and  R.  viscosissiir.um 
'  3C.ro.  'The  bushes  are  of  medium  average  size.  The  total  of  all  bushes  on  the 
strips  in  oh  is  area  v;ere  of  the  follovdng  percentages  in  live-stem  classes: 

9 

Live-stem  Jlass.  %  of  3ush.es. 

1  Ft.  and  under . 29.0% 

1.1  Ft .  to  10  Ft . .....33,1$ 

10.1  Ft.  to  50  Ft. . 13.6% 

Over  50  Ft . .19.3% 

The  Ribes  on  the  area  are  mostly  concentrated  within  limited  areas, 
throughout  the  amphitheater  or  cirque  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  a  strip 
across  the  valley  one-fourth  mile  above  the  mouth.  Of  a  total  of  281  one 
chain  transects,  run  172,  or  61.2%,  showed  no  Ribes.  The  Ribes  are  mostly 
in  (1/  a  burned  area,  (2)  the  subalpine  amphitheater  at  the  headwaters,  (3) 
a  northerly  slope  with  many  ledges,  and  (4)  an  alluvial  flat  1  r4  mile 
northeast  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  26.7%  of  the  area,  or  164.2  acres, 
contains  96.6%  of  the  Ribes,  or  537  bushes  per  acre.  73.3%  of  the  area 
contains  3.4%  of  the  R.ibes,  or  6.9  bushes  per  ac  ’e. 

Summarized,  the  Ribes  factor  is  briefly  as  follows:  two  species, 

R.  laoustre  and  R.  visoosissimum  occur  on  the  area,  and  are  mostly  concentrated 
on  l/4  of  the  area.  These  several  spots  of  heavy  Ribes  will  require  very 
intensive  work.  The  remainder  of  the  watershed  can  be  worked  extensively. 

Toe  subalpine  area  in  the  headwaters  of  the  valley,  is  characterized  by 
high  Ribes  concentration. 
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raptors  favoring  loo  a  1  control : 


n> 


1.  Brush  is  generally  sparse  or  entirely  lacking.  It  has  less  brush 
than  any  other  area  covered.  A  considerable  part  of  the  area  is  entirely  brush 
free.  Most  of  the  brush  encountered  is  at  the  higher  altitudes,  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  stream. 

2.  Herbaceous  growth  is  usually  of  snail  size  and  of  rather  limited 
occurrence.  In  the  headwaters,  however,  a  heavier  growth  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  common. 

raptors  adversely  affecting  lioal  control: 

1.  Dense,  highly  impenetrable  reproduction  t  hickets  cover  about  20  a 
of  the  area,  some  parts  ox  these  thickets  are  not  especially  difficult  to 
cover,  while  other  portions  present  almost  impenetrable  conditions. 

2.  The  topography  of  the  area  consists  for  the  most  part  of  steep 
slopes,  with  numerous  rock  outcrops  and  ledges  to  add  to  the  other  diffi¬ 
culties. 


3.  Most  of  the  Ribes  in  the  area  occur  in  those  parts  of  the 
watershed  where  crew  work  is  most  difficult.  The  highest  Ribes  concentration 
is  on  the  burned  area  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  where  the  reproduction 
thickets  are  highly  impenetrable.  Many  of  the  Ribes  bushes  are  intertwined 
with  criss-corssed  down  logs  and  with  dense  reproduction  thickets.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  headwaters  amphitheater  also  has  a  high  Ribes 
concentration.  Many  of  the  other  Ribes  bushes  occur  on  ledges  and  outcrops 
of  rather  difficult  accessibility. 

4.  Heavy  criss-crossed  windfalls, often  to  a  depth  of  several  feet, 
cover  the  ground  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  burn  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley.  Here  we  have  a  concentration  of  several  difficulties  into 

a  single  area;  namely,  (l)  heavy  criss-crossed  windfall,  (2)  in  a  dense 
reproduction  thicket,  (3)  on  very  steep  slopes,  and  (4)  with  many  Ribes 
bushes.  This  combination  of  adverse  factors  will  unite  to  cause  very  high 
crew  costs  over  this  acreage. 


.Windfall  ever  the  balance  of  the  area  is  not  a  dominant  factor,  tho 
local  areas  of  heavy  windfall  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  valley. 

Estimated  dost  of  Local  Jontrol: 

Under  conditions  existing  on  this  area,  a  crew  should  cover  a  strip 
95  feet  wide  and  lg-  mile  long,  or  17.31  acres,  per  day.  The  daily  cost  of  a 
crew  is  figured  at  §31.60,  giving  a  cost  of  .^1.83  per  acre  for  local  control 
over  the  entire  project. 

The  mature  white  pine  on  this  area  is  not  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  permit  charging  local  control  against  t-he  present  merchantable 
white  pine,  and  the  cost  must  necessarily  be  assessed  against  the  potential 
white  pine  crop. 
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dontrol  Reconnaissance  Area  Ho.  4.  Salmon  River,  Area 
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Doors ion :  In  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Washington  and  the  northewestem 
corner  of  Idaho, 

Area:  18u0  acres, 

T  )pogra;:hy :  The  headwaters  of  the  Salmon  River,  converging  from  the  north,  the 
east,  the  south,  and  the  southwest,  thence  draining  northwestward.  The  several 
forks  consist  of  steep-sloped  valleys,  opening  into  a  small  flat  at  the  main 
junction  of  the  several  tributaries.  The  several  slopes  of  thesv  various  valleys 
are  more  or  less  similar,  except  that  the  branch  from  the  south  has  a  consx  er- 
able  area  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  other  forks  do  not  have  such  areas.  The 
stream  gradients  are  high  to  very  high,  with  numer  us  cascades  and  falls  in  all 
of  the  forks.  The  altitude  ranges  from  about  4000  feet  at  the  junction  to 
about  5500  on  the  divides.  Tost  of  the  area  ranges  from  45u0  to  5500  feet. 

The  slopes  are  quite  uniform  with  very  little  rock  exposure  except 
on  or  near  the  ridges.  The  lower  slopes  are  almost  entirely  soil-covered. 

Ledges  and  outcrops  are  not  common.  Bxcept  in  the  few  precipitous  areas,  the 
slopes  range  from  20  to  70T  in  gradient,  v/ith  an  average  slope  of  40  to  45'^, 

Timber  Stand:  The  area  is  covered  by  a  slow-growing  high-altitude  stand  of 
mature  to  ove— mature  timber.  It  consists  of  mixed  species  in  the  following 
relative  order  of  abundance:  white  fir,  spruce,  hite  pine,  cedar,  hemlock, 
Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine  and  white-bark  pine.  The  white  pine  is  most 
abundant  in  a  horizontal  belt  along  the  middle  of  the  valleyside,  being 
common  below  5000  feet  elevation  and  "thinning  away  to  zero  at  about  5500  feet. 
Above  this  elevation  the  timber  is  subalpine  in  character. 

In  the  area  covered  by  reconnaissance  the  white  pine  averages  59GG 
bd.  feet  per  acre,  and  makes  up  about  15  percent  of  the  total  stand,  77  \  of  the 
merchantable  white  pine  is  14”  or  more  L.  B.  H, 

Re jroduoti on :  The  area  is  characterized  by  a  sparse,  heavily  suppressed  repro¬ 
duction  stand.  By  species,  the  relative  abundance  is  probably  white  fir,  spruce, 
cedar,  hemlock,  white  pine,  Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine,  and  white-bark  pine. 

The  reproduction  stand  is  dominantly  white  fir,  spruce,  cedar  and  hemlock. 

The  white  pine  reproduction  stand  over  the  area  averages  2.4  poles 
and  16.9  seedlings  per  acre.  Tost  of  this  white  pine  reproduction  consists 
of  suppressed  individuals.  A  large  percentage  of  ohese  individuals  are  from 
75  to  150  years  of  age. 

-lives :  The  Ribes  on  this  area  consist  of  1.  laoustre  99,9  a,  and  A.  vf.s- 
cosissir.ium  O.lR.  The  rushes  are  of  medium  average  size.  The  total  of  all 
bushes  on  the  strips  in  this  are^.,  were  of  the  following  percentages  in 
live-stem  classes: 
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Live-stem  Jlass  a  of  Bushes, 

1  Ft.  and  under . 13.7,0 

1.1  Ft.  to  10  Ft . 36.7  a 

10. 1  Ft.  to  50  Ft . 37. 6, "a 

Over  50  Ft . . . 12.0a 

The  Ribes  on  the  area  are  rather  generally  distributed,  no  part  of 
the  area  being  Ribes-free.  The  middle  slopes,  whioh  support  the  best  white 
pine  growth,  have  fewer  Ribes  bushes  than  any  other  part  of  the  area.  Of  a 
total  of  751  one  chain  transects  run,  323,  or  42. 5t,  showed  no  Ribes.  49.3  % 
of  the  area,  or  887.4  acres,  contains  98.5'o  of  the  Ribes,  or  457.5  bushes 
per  acre.  50.7a  of  the  area,  or  912.6  acres,  contains  1.4;  of  the  Ribes,  or 
6.53  bushes  per  acre,  "Tiese  figures  do  not  mean  that  any  considerable  contin¬ 
uous  area  or  block  is  without  Ribes. 

Summarized,  the  Ribes  factor  is  briefly  as  follows:  two  species, 

R.  laonstre  and  _R.  viscosissimum  occur  on  the  area,  the  lat  er  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  "ost  of  this  area  will  require  very  intensive  crew  work,  and  the  areas 
of  few  or  no  .Ribes  are  so  intermingled  with  the  areas  of  many  Ribes  bushes  that 
almost  all  of  the  area  will  require  intensive  crew  work.  In  general  Ribes  are 
least  abundant  on  those  parts  of  the  area  ’which  support  the  Best  white  pine. 

Factors  favoring  Local  Jontrol: 


1.  The  reproduction  stand  .is  relatively  open  over  most  of  this  area. 
Factors  Adversely  Affecting  Local  Control: 

1.  ben.se,  luxuriant,  high  underbrush  is  common  over  almost  all  of  this 
area.  The  individual  bushes  average  so  large  and  so  close  together  as  to  con¬ 
siderably  impede  progress.  This  heavy  growth  gives  a  very  low  visibility  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  area.  The  brush  has  an  average  height  of  more  than  3 
feet.  The  brush  is  quite  uniformly  distributed  except  in  those  areas  of  heaviest 
timber  growth. 

2.  This  area  is  characterized  by  a  rather  heavy  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  herbaceous  plants,  usually  in  association  with  the  areas  of  heaviest  brush, 

3.  Steep  slopes  prevail  over  almost  the  entire  area.  Outcrops  and 
ledges  are  common  only  on  the  higher  slopes  and  ridges.  The  slopes  are  generally 
quite  uniform. 

4.  Heavy  windfall  is  common  over  a  con  iderable  portion  of  this  area. 

More  or  less  windfall  is  common  to  all  portions  of  the  tract,  and  these  windfalls 
on  the  prevailing  steep  slopes  cause  difficult  travel. 

Lstimatec  Jost  of  Lcoal  Control: 

Under  conditions  existing  on  the  area  a  crew  should  cover  an  average 
strip  75  feet  wide  by  1  mile  long,  or  9.17  acres  per  day.  The  daily  cost  of  a  crew 
is  figured  at  31.50.  The  resultant  cost  per  acre  is  '3.45. 
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The  white  pine  on  this  area  has  a  value,  at  16.  per  thousand 
standing  board  feet,  of  ,'63 ,720.  The  eradication  of  libes  from  this 
tract  is  estimated  to  cost  $6,210„  or  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
pine  value  represented,  based  on  these  figures,  eradication  will  cost 
.SO  per  thousand  board  feet  of  white  pine. 


Tabulations. 


Tables  and 

fer 

given  below  constitute  analyses  of  'libes,  white  pine,  and.  visibility 
conditions  on  the  reconnaissance  areas.  The  following  conclusions 
are  evident  from  these  tables* 

Table  No.  The  average  visibility  is  considerably  lower  on  the  transects 
with  libes  than  on  the  transects  without  Ribes. 

Fore  of  the  transects  with  Ribes  are  in  the  8  feet  visibility 
class  than  in  any  other  class.  Fore  of  the  transects  without  Ribes  are 
in  the  10  feet  visibility  class  than  in  any  other. 

88.30,3  of  the  transects  ’with  Ribes  have  a  visibility  of  12  feet  or 
less:  75.77  o  of  the  transects  'without  Ribes  have  a  visibility  of  12  feet 
or  less. 

98.28b  of  the  transects  with  Ribes  have  a 
or  less;  91.38b  of  ‘the  transects  without  Ribes  have 
feet  or  less. 

1.72l>  of  tile  transects  with  Ribes  have  a  visibility  of  more  than 
18  feet;  8.628  of  the  transects  without  Ribes  have  a  visibility  of  more 
than  15  feet. 

Table  Mo.  This  table  indicates  that  45,781,  or  almost  one-half  of  the 
Rices,  occurs  in  those  portions  of  the  region  having  a  visibility  of  6 
feet  or  less;  70.45 1  of  the  Ribes  are  in  those  parts  of  the  region  having 
a  visibility  of  8  feet  or  less;  87.881  or  7/8,  of  the  Ribes  bushes  are 
on  those  portions  of  the  region  having  a  visibility  of  10  feet  or  less; 

95,341  of  the  Ribes  occur  in  areas  having  a  visibility  of  12  feet  or  less; 
97.901  of  all  Ribes  occur  on  areas  having  visibility  of  14  feet  or  less; 
and  99.451  of  all  Ribes  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  region  haying  a  visi¬ 
bility  of  16  feet  or  less. 

This  table  indicates  that  91.91  of  the  Ribes  bushes  of  the  region 
covered  are  R.  laoustre  and  8,11  of  the  bushes  are  R.  viscosissinum. 

The  average  visibility  where  R.  lacustre  occurs  is  £.30  feet,  the 
average  where  R.  viscosissimum  occurs  is  9.32  feet,  and  the  average  visibility 
for  all  Ribps  bushes  is  7,80  feet. 


visibility  of  15  feet 
a  visibility  of  16 
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Table  To. _ The  transeots  with  libes  have  mush  less  merchantable  whi 

pine  per  acre  than  do  the  transects  without  libes. 

The  transects  with  Ribes  have  fewer  white  pine  poles  per  acre  than 
do  the  transects  without  libes. 

The  transects  with  .libes  have  slightly  fewer  wnibe  pine.  ,  seedlings 
and  saplings  per  acre  than  do  the  transects  without  Ribes. 

A  lower  percent  of  the  transects  with  Rioes  have  merchantable 
white  pine  than  of  the  transects  v/ithout  Ribes. 

A  lower  percent  of  the  transects  with  Ribes  have  white  pine  poles 
than  of  the  transects  without  Ribes. 

A  higher  pe : cent  of  the  transects  with  Ribes  have  white  pine  seedlings 
and  saplings  than  of  the  transects  without  Ribes. 


Table  s 


In  the  4  feet  visibility  class  there  are  2.8  transects 


without  Ribes  to  each  transect  with  Ribes. 

In  the  S  feet  visibility  class,  there  are  3.25  transects  without 
libes  to  each  transect  with  libes. 

In  the  8  feet  visibility  class,  thare  are  3.7  transects  without 
Ribes  to  each  transect  with  Ribes. 

In  the  10  feet  visibility  class,  there  are  4.1  transects  without  Ribes 
to  each  transect  with  Ribes. 

In  the  12  feet  visibility  class,  there  are  4.5  transects  'without  Ribes 
to  each  transect  with  Ribes. 

In  the  14  feet  visibility  class,  there  are  5.1  transects  without 
Ribes  to  each  transect  with  Ribes. 

In  the  16  feet  visibility  class,  there  are  5.8  traasects  without  Rioes 
to  each  transect  with  Ribes. 

In  the  18  feet  visibility  class  there  are  6.9  transects  without  Ribes 
to  eaoh  transect  with  Rioes. 

In  the  20  feet  visibility  class  there  are  3.6  transects  without,  Ribes 
to  each  transect  with  Ribes. 

In  the  visibility  classes  over  20  feet,  transects  with  ?i.oes  are 
practically  lacking. 
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Table  Ho.  58 


: Acre- 
:  age 
:  in 
i Area. 

Ho.  of  1 
Chain 
Transects 
Run  with¬ 
in  Area 

IIO. 

Tran¬ 

sects 

Without 

Rites 

%  of  1  :  Ribes  on  Area  Based  on  Transects  Run 

Chain  :  No,  :  Distribution 

Ho.  of  Merchant- :Bd.  Ft. 
able  V/.  P.  per  :  per 
Acre  8"  •  Acre 

and  :  of 

 Above  :  W.  P. 

W.  P.  Reproduction 
■per  acre 

Altitude 

Transects : Bushes  i Heavy  Ribes  GrowthiLieht  Ribes  Growth. 
Without  :  per  :  %  of  ;Ho. Bushes  :  %  of  :Iio. Bushes 
Ribes  :  Acre  :Acreaee:uer  Acre  :Acreace:ner  Acre 

Poles  ;Seedlings 
3"  to  :  Under 

8"  :  3" 

Dominant :  Range 

ires.  #1  i 

Upper  Priest:  2310 
River  : 

909 

746 

82.1  :  37.21:  6.3  :  490.0  :  93.7  :  6.8 

; : ; ; ; 

30.84 

_ 

15105.0 

2.75  ;  10.3 

: 

4000  ;  3500 

.  5500 

Area  #2  : 

Pend  Oreille: 16000 
Hiver  : 

1163 

_ 

1084 

_ 

:  :  :  :  :  : 

93.2  :  12.97:  1.1  :  574.0  :  98.9  :  6.68  :  4.09 

:  :  j  :  :  : 

737.7 

20.3  :  57.1 

: 

2000  ;  1700 
,  3000 

Area  #3  : 

Sullivan  :  615 

Lake 

:  :  ill  i  i  : 

281  s  171  :  60.9  :149.17s  26.7  :  537.06  :  73.3  s  6.9  :  2.42 

 ;  :  ;  :  ; 5 : : 

1003.0 

6.1  i  219.3 
i 

4000  i  2800 
5500 

I 

Area  #4  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Salmon  :  1800:  761  :  322  :  42.3  :233.74:  49.3  :  467.6  :  50.7  :  6.53  :  15.71 

River  :  :  s  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  1.31* 

5900.0*:  2.4  i  16.9  !  5000  !  4600 

*61.7:  :  :  :  6500 

•  *  P.  albicaulis. 
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Table  Wo .  59  . 

0 ONTROL  REOOT® AIS 3  ANOB 

Analysis  of  Visibility  Conditions 
by  Transects. 
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WHITE  PIHE  DATA 
Table  62 


Total  of  Area 

Merchantable 

Poles 

Seedlings 

Area 

Transects 

With  : 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

'Without 

$  of  Area 

Acreage 

%  of  Area 

Acre age :$ 

of  Area:  Acre  age 

%  of  Area 

Acr  3  age 

%  of  Area 

Acreage 

%  of  Area 

Acreage 

%  of  Area 

1-Upper 

Priest 

With 

Ribes 

17.9 

413.5 

4.62 

i9.  i; 

95.38;  394.4 

0.45 

1.9 

99.55 

411.6 

3.74 

15.5 

96.26 

398.0 

River 

Without 

Ribes 

82.1 

1896.5 

33.99 

644.6.: 

66.0i;  1251.9 

4.43 

84.0 

95.57 

1812.5 

4.11 

78.0 

95.89 

1818.5 

Total 

100.0 

2310.0 

28.73 

663.7: 

71.27:  1648.3 

3.72 

85.9 

96.28 

2224.1 

4.05 

93.5 

95.9R 

R716-R 

2-Pend 

Oreille 

With 

Ribes 

6.8 

1088.0 

0.43 

4.7* 

99.57;  1083.3 

1.12 

12.2 

96.88 

1075.8 

2.84 

30.9 

97.16 

1057.1 

River 

Wi  thout 
Ribes 

93.2 

14912.0 

6.06 

903.7; 

93 .94; 14008. 3 

17.61 

2626.0 

82.39 

12286.0 

25.16 

3751.9 

74.84 

11160.1 

Total 

100.0 

16000.0 

5.68 

908.4: 

94.32:15091.6 

16.49 

2638.2 

83.51 

13361.8 

23.64 

37  82.8 

76.36 

12217.2 

3- 

Sullivan 

With 

Ribes 

39.1 

240.5 

0.0 

o.o; 

100.0  ;  240.5 

3.91 

9.4 

96.09 

231.1 

29.87 

71.8 

70.13 

168.7 

Lake 

Wi  thout 
Ribes 

60.9 

374.5 

3.23 

i2. i; 

96.77;  362.4 

6.0S 

22.6 

93.97 

351.9 

39.52 

148.0 

60.48 

226.5 

Total 

100.0 

615.0 

1.97 

12.1:. 

98.03:  602.9 

5.20 

0 

94.80 

583.0 

55.74 

219.8 

64.26 

395.2 

4-Salmon 

River 

With 

Ribes 

57.7 

1038.6 

10.91 

113.3; 

89.09;  925.3 

0.50 

3.1 

99.70 

1035.5 

3.39 

35.2 

96.61 

1003.4 

Without 

Ribes 

42.3 

761.4 

15.90 

121. i; 

84,10 1  640.3 

3.68 

28.0 

96.32 

733.4 

7.74 

58.9 

92.26 

702.5 

Total 

100.0 

1800.0 

13.02 

234.4: 

86.98:  1565.6 

1.87 

31.1 

98.13 

1768.9 

5.25:  94.1 

94.77 

1705.9 

Total  :With 

13.4 

2780.6 

4.93 

137.  lj 

95.0?;  2643.5 

0.96 

26.6 

99.04 

2754.0 

5.50 

153.4 

94.50 

2627.2 

Areas  : Without 

86.6 

17944.4 

9.37 

1681.5; 

90.63;i6262.9 

15.39 

2760.6 

84.61 

15183.8 

22*49 

_ 

4036.8 

_ 

_ 

77.51 

13907*6 

_ 

iTotal 

100.0 

20725.0 

8.77 

1818.6: 

91.23:18906.4 

13.45 

2767.2:  86.55 

17937.8 

20.22 

4190,2 

79.78:16534.8 

Total 

With 

9.2 

1742.0 

1.37 

23.8| 

98.63!  1718.2 

1.35 

23.5 

98.65 

1718.5 

6.77 

118.2 

93.23 

1623.8 

1-2-3 

Without 

90.8 

17183.0 

9.08 

1560.4; 

90.92;i5622.6 

15.90 

2732.6 

84.10 

*14450 .4 

23.16 

3977.9 

_ 

76.84 

13205.1 

Total 

100.0 

18925.0 

8.38 

1588-.2: 

91.62:17340.8 

14.56 

2756.1 

85.44 

.16168.9 

21.65 

4096.1 

78.35 

14828. 9 
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INSFJJTION  OF  NURj  :.IY  SHL  I'DINTS  FOR  VIOLATION  OF 

bqistbr  iust  quarantines.  in 

OOOPE RATION  WITH  THE  J  .  iL  HO  V’:  J  '.VU  ...  ]C  .  ID. 


Quarantine  inspection  work  was  carried  on  during  the  spring  ship¬ 
ping  season  of  1923  at  Denver,  Bolorado;  Ogden,  Utah;  Pendelton,  Oregon; 
Spokaj  e,  ITashingtpn ;  Pasco,  gton ;  Seattle,  Washington;  Tacoma,  Vashing- 

ton;  and  J  ortland,  Oregon.  During  the  course  of  this  work,  40  violations  of 
Federal  and  State  blister  rust  quarantines  were  detected.  Tables  No,  65  & 

Do.  66  give  an  analysis  of  the  violations  detected  and  the  plant  shipments 
inspected  during  the  spring  inspection  season. 

Table  G5 

Quarantine  Violations 
Llarch  1st  to  Day  31st,  1923. 


% 


:  Trans- 
Shipper:  porting 
:  Agency. 

Federal  Quarantine 
No.  25 

Federal  uarantine 
No.  54 

Swate 

Nos. 

Quarantines 

7-12-13 

Qlack 

Bur- 

rants 

Other : white 
Ribes:  Pine 

Black: 

Jur-: Other 
rants :Ribes 

./kite 

Pine 

Black 

Bur- 

rants 

Other 

Ribes 

./hi  te 
Pine 

zParcel  Post 

1-1 

:  2-7 

1-2 

Nursery  {Express 

1-20: 

:  2-15 

: Freight 

:?arcel  Post 

1-4  : 

1-2  : 8-114 

1-2  * 

lu-62 

4-10 

Indivi- :  Express 

1-2 

:  1-5 

:4-59 

2-14 

dual  : 

{Freight 

1-2 

Total 

2-3 

2-24  1-5 

1-2  16-195  1-2  * 

14-80 

4-10 

*  These  pines  contained  with  Ribes;  hence  not  separate  violation. 


Violations  found  in  parcel  post.... 28 

"  "  express . 11 

"  freight . __1 

Total  40 


Violations  uarantine  54 . 17 

"  "  26 .  5 

"  State  "7,12,  13 . 18 


Total  40 


Violations  by  nurserymen . 7  (1-1  Rack  currant, 

6-44  other  Ribes) 

"  individuals. ...  33  (2-4  black  currants, 

(26-255  other  Ribes, 
(5-15  white  pine) 
(1-2*  "  "  ) 


t 


t 


♦Five  carloads.  Total  shipments  22,385-  Total  violations  30 


♦ 


j 
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Table  No.  36 

Plant  Shipments  Inspected.  -  Spring  1923- 


•;o 


Quarantine  inspection  for  the  fall  shipping  season  of  1923  was 
•  carried  on  at  Pendleton  nd  ort]  i  df  Oregon;  ,  attle, 

Washington.  Twenty  violations  were  intercepted  during  this  season.  Tables 
Mo.  67  No.  68 give  an  analysis  of  the  violations  detected  and  the  plant 
shipments  inspected  during  the  fall  inspection  season. 

Table  67 

uarantine  Violations 
June  1st  to  December  1st,  1923. 


Shipper 

Trans¬ 

porting 

Agency 

Federal  'Uarantine 
No.  2  6 

[Federal  Jua  a  -ine 

1  ho.  54 

io  uat,e 

1  Nos. 

Quarar 
7  -  1. 

itines 
-  13 

Black : 

Bur-  :0the  r 
rants: Vibes 

./hite 

Pine 

Black:  : 

Our-:  Other :  .Unit  e 
rants:  Vibes:,  ine 

3  lack 
Our- 
rant  s 

l  t  he  r 
Ribes 

. /hite 
Pine 

Parcel  lost 

Nursery 

Express 

Fre ight 

Parcel  Post 

:  2-7 

2-5 

:  4-5  :  2-6 

1-8 

3-9 

Indivi- 

Express 

:  1-12 :  1-? 

2-11 

dual 

Freight 

Unknown 

1-?  : 

1-?  :  : 

Total 

1-?  2-7 

2-5 

1-?  5-17  3-5 

3-19 

3-9 

Violations  found  in  parcel  post 


r? 

ft 


"  express 
*  freight 


Unknown 


Total 


14 

4 

0 

2 

20 


Violations  by  nurserymen....  0 
”  indi v idua 1 s. . . 20 
Total  20 

(2-?  black  cur  ants 
(10-43  Other  Vibes ; 
(8-20  'hite  ine .  j 


Violations  uarantine  54 . 9  ^ 

"  "  26 . 5  ^ 

"  State  n  7-12-13 . .6  ^ 

Total  20 


% 
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Through  file  aotive  coopera’-ior  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  the 
expenses  of  the  fall  ouarantino  inspection  work  at  Portland  were  defrayed  by  the  State  of  Oregon, 
■"his  permitted  the  release  of  !'r.  Boodding  from  n uarantine  inspection  work,  in  order  to  permit 
him  to  sarr/’  on  the  fall  school  campaign  in  Oregon. 
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.  Table  bo.  69  ;ives  a  complete  analysis  of  the  violations  that 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  inspectors  of  this  oifice,  during  the  spring 
and  fall  season  of  1923.  One  violation  contained  both  pine  and  Ribea  .rnd  in 
two  oases  the  complete  data  was  not  known  hence  this  table  is  an  analysis 
of  only  57  instead  of  60  violations. 

This  table  indicates  the  following  facts: 

1.  23  violations  of  State  'uarantine  7,  12,  and  13,  were  intercepted . 
22  of  these  bore  no  inspection  tag.  15  of  these  violations  were  either  currants 
or  gooseberries,  10  of  which  were  in  leaf. 

2.  28  violations  of  federal  uarantine  54  were  intercepted,  19  of 
these  bore  no  inspection  tag.  23  were  shipments  of  currants  or  gooseberries, 

12  of  which  were  in  leaf. 

3.  6  violations  of  Federal  Quarantine  26  were  intercepted.  5  oi' 
these  bore  no  inspection  tag.  3  of  these  shipments  were  currants  or  goose¬ 
berries,  2  of  which  were  in  leaf. 

Table  bo.  70gives  a  summary  of  table  five  by  grouping  together  all 
of  the  violations  and  analyzing  then:  according  to  those  having  inspection  tags 
or  not  and  whether  the  Ribes  were  in  leaf  or  nob. 

This  table  shows  the  following  facts: 

1.  Of  the  57  violations  intercepted  46  were  without  an  inspection  tag, 

2.  Of  the  57  violations  14  were  pine  shipments  consisting  of  36 
white  pines  and  43  were  Ribe shipment s  consisting  of  371  plants, 

3.  Of  the  43  Ribes  shipments  24  consisting  of  200  plants  bore  leaves 
•while  19  consisting  of  171  plants  were  dormant,  Shipments  of  Ribes  in  the 
spring  which  were  reported  as  bearing  leaves  consist  of  plants  with  young 
leaves,  from  l/4  to  l1  inches  in  diameter.  Shipments  in  leaf  made  in  the  fall 
are  plants  bearing  mature  leaves.  Shipments  of  Ribes  in  leaf  are  generally 
made  by  private  individuals,  but  occasional  shipments  in  leaf  are  made  by 
nurserymen. 

3 due at  ional  rork  Concerning  Plant  Regulations. 

s  ’ 

Table  I’o.7 0 reveals  the  fact  that  8lt>  of  the  violations  of  Blister 
Rust  Quarantines  intercepted  during  the  spring-fall  season  of  1923  bore  no 
inspection  tag.  If  this  81  percent  had  been  inspected  these  violations  would 
not  likely  have  Deen  committed. 


If  measures  were  taken  to  refresh  the  minds  of  all  transporting 
agencies,  inspectors  and  nurserymen  in  a  quarantined  area  regarding  the  3? ister 
Rust  regulations  and  regarding  the  necessity  of  nursery  shipments  being 
inspected  and  bearing  an  inspection  tag,  very  probably  the  number  of  violations 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  Rue  to  the  constant  changing  of  members  of  these 
organizations  it  would  seem  desirable  bo  call  their  attention  to  this  information 
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at  least  once  a  year  preferably  about  the  beginning  of  the  nursery  ship¬ 
ping  sea  on,  tuat  is  about  ’’arch  First. 

The  following  are  extracts  taken  from  co  respondence  to  illustrate 
the  lack  of  information  regarding  the  regulations  controlling  the  shipment 
of  plants  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  more  educational  work  in  this  work, 

dsateirent  by  Federal  Ins  pector  at  I  asco  -  Fay  192 6 . 

"  Employees  of  the  postal  department  am  express  company  neect  a 
little  Grilling  regarding  tne  Siiipmetit  of  nursery  stock  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection.  If  they  follow  their  instruct¬ 
ions  most  of  these  shipments  would  be  stopped  and  a  grave  danger  of  ca  ry- 
ing  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  from  one  locality  to  another  would  be 
stopped.  'any  people  are  not  familiar  with  r  gulasions  ana  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  tiieir  ignorance  of  these  laws  but  the  asove  mentioned  employees 
should  follow  these  instructions  more  carefully.  Possibly  some  form  of 
a  reminder  just  before  shipping  time  for  nursery  stock  would  freshen  their 
memories,  n 

Statements  by  violators: 

Mr.  Geo.  2.  Sib  con,  Aberdeen,  Washington,  March  6,  1923.  "  I 

also  notice  in  No.  54  that  due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  transportation 
companys.  Thy  did  not  they  tell  me  of  the  law?" 

Mrs.  Florence  E.  Breahev,  Bellingham,  Washington,  April,  1923. 

"It  is  strange  our  postman  excepted  the  package  as  I  left  the  ends  sticking 
out  and  surely  they  know  of  the  law  in  our  office  here." 

9 

Lizzie  Sohatz,  Tacoma,  ’Washington,  April  25,  1923.  "It  was 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  post  office  clerk  to  inform  me  when  I  presented 
the  snail  package  for  mailing  which  contained  two  small  Ribes  which  grow 
in  the  woods  around  here,  that  they  must  be  inspected  before  mailing. 

,’Thereas  he  accepted  the  package  without  comment  although  one  end  was  left 
open  to  show  contents  and  I  paid  3.1^'  postage." 

Joe  Smith,  Long  Branch,  Washington,  April  7,  1923.  "This  is  the 
last  information  that  I  had  on  the  subject  until,  about  ten  day  s  ago,  the 
local  post  mistress  remarked  that  there  was  a  new  quarantine  order  out. 

I  asked  her  for  a  copy  of  it  which  she  gave  me  and  in  it  I  discovered  that 
the  quarantine  was  on." 

Home  Nursery  Go.,  Richland,  V/ashington,  April  11,  1923.  'In¬ 
directly,  I  had  learned  from  the  postmaster  and  the  express  agents  that 
the  exportation  of  currants  and  gooseberries  out  of  the  sta.,e  was  not 
permitted  by  mail  or  express." 
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Spokane  Seed  So.,  Spokane,  ,/ashington,  Ajril  23,  1023,  "  ie 

recently  called  up  the  local  horticultural  departs  ent  for  advise  a3  to 
shipping  flowering  currant  out  of  ihe  state  and  he  advises  that  there  is 
no  law  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  these," 

Joe  Smith,  Long  3ranch,  Jashin;,ton,  April  7,  1923,  " liy 

nursery  was  inspected  in  January  by  l'r.  R,  Huff  and  I  specifically 
asked  him  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  currants  and  gooseberries,  knowing 
that  they  had  been  quarantined  last  year,  and  he  specifically  told  me  that 
their  shipment  was  allowed,  except  black  currants." 


Analysis  of  Two  Years  Inspection  fork. 


.An  analysis  of  the  violations  that  have  been  recorded  (Table  71  ) 
during  the  last  two  years  shows  that  533  violations  of  state  or  federal 
quarantines  have  been  intercepted  here  in  the  ,'est,  34  of  these  being  white 
pine  shipments.  Of  this  number  71  percent  were  by  nurserymen  and  29 
percent  were  by  individuals.  (Table  7  2).  Analyzing  these  violations  by 
seasons  (Table  71  )  however,  shows  that  while  during  the  spring  of  1922 
78 o  were  by  nurserymen  the  percentage  has  gradually  decreased  until  no 
nurserymen  were  detected  violating  the  ouarantine  during  the  fall  of  1923. 
The  first  season  showed  22 ’o  by  individuals  while  the  last  season  showed 
lGO/o.  In  other  words,  the  violations  by  nurserymen  have  decreased  and 
all  violations  during  the  last  season  have  been  by  individuals.  The 
violations  by  individuals  have  decreased  about  50a  during  the  same  period. 
It  would  appear  as  improbably  that  all  violations  bj/  individuals  will 
ever  reach  the  zero  point. 
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Exp. 

Frt 

Total 

Pdbes 

Pine 

Jibes 

Pine 

Jibes 

Jine 

Rib.es 

Pine 

sery 

duals 

men 

Fall 

1923 

6670 

1400 

864 

8934 

7 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

12* 

8 

0 

100 

Spring 

1923 

12662 

8809 

1004 

22475 

24 

5 

10 

1 

1 

0 

36** 

5* 

17.5 

82.5 

Spring 
&  Fall 
1922 

It 

107 

7 

79 

14 

8 

0 

451 

21 

78 

22 

Total 

i&2i>a 

186S 

31409 

138 

19 

92 

16 

9 

0 

499 

34 

♦ 


^Method  of  shipment  unknown  in  two  cases. 
**0ne  violation  of  Jibes  and  pine  combined.. 
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Table  7? 


Ship,  er 

Fall-Spring 

1922 

Spring 

1923 

Fall 

1923 

Total 

:  Grand 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Ribes 

Pine 

Ribes 

Pine 

libes 

Pine 

Ribes :f ine :Total 

libes 

line 

Nursery¬ 

men 

3S3 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

370  : 

5  :  375 

71 

74.3 

17.3 

Individ¬ 

uals 

88 

12 

28 

6 

12 

8 

128  :  24  :  152 

29 

25.7 

82.7 

Total 

451 

17 

35 

6 

12 

8 

498  :  29  :  527* 

100 

100 

100 

•Shipper  not  known  in  6  oases. 


Comparing  the  violations  of  the  season  Spring-Tall  1922  with  that 
of  the  Spring-^Fall  1923  season  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  number  of  libes 
shipments  is  apparent.  However,  there  i s  no  appreciable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  shipments  of  pine,  further  the  pine  shipments  are  made  entirely  by  individ¬ 
uals  during  the  1923  season. 


It  is  very  impor  ant  to  know  the  importance  of  the  different  means ^ 3 
of  transportation  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  inspection  work.  Table 
shows  tile  violations  by  seasons  that  have  been  intercepted  and  the  transport¬ 
ation  agency  carrying  the  violation. 


Table  73 

transporting  igency  Carrying  Violation. 


Parcel  Post 

Hxpress 

Freight 

:  la  of 

,a  of 

%  of 

V  i  0  lati  on  s :  Tot  al 

Violations 

Total 

Violations 

1  0  b&X 

Fall-Spring  1922 

114  :53 

93 

43 

8 

'  ’A 

4 

Fall-Spring  1923 

43  :72.9 

15 

25.4 

1 

1.7 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  during  the  1S22  season  about 
half  of  the  violations  were  by  Parcel  Post  and  during  the  1923  season  aoout 
3/4  were  by  Parcel  Fost.  Likewise  table  shows  that  the  number  of  shipments 
by  parcel  Post  far  exceeds  that  of  both  express  and  freight. 


♦ 
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Table  74  gives  an  analysis  of  the  violations  according  to  shipper  and 
transporting  agency.  The  data  given  in  this  table  was  known  in  the  oase  of 
only  274  violations  hence  the  table  is  based  on  that  number  of  violations. 


Table  74 


:  Parcel  Post 

Express 

Freight 

Ship  er  :7iolation 

-f 

0 

Violation:  "a 

Violation 

'f 

•> 

Nursery  :  61 

51.2 

54  :  45.3 

4 

3.5 

Individuals :  96 

61.9 

54  :  34.8 

5 

3.3 

:  157 

57.3 

108  :  39.4 

9 

3.3 

« 


This  table  indicates  that  both  nursery  en  and  individuals  have 
violated  more  by  Parcel  Post  than  by  any  other  means. 

The  '..hole  analysis  of  the  shipments  of  nursery  stock  and  violations 
indicates  that  Parcel  Post  is  the  most  dangerous  agency  at  present.  In  other 
words  inspection  of  express  and  freight  is  not  fifty  percent  efficient  in 
controlling  the  movement  of  plant  pests.  Two  seasons’  experience  has  blown 
that  61o  of  the  plant  shipments  are  made  by  parcel  Post  and  5 To  of  the  viola¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  Parcel  Post. 

Jonfidencial  Information  on  Quarantine  ./ork. 

During  tie  insepction  season  of  1923  an  effort  was  made  to  get  some 
definite  information  regarding  quarantine  conditions  as  they  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  insiiectors  in  the  West.  A  set  of  six  questions  was  sent  to 
each  inspector  asking  for  an  answer  according  to  conditions  as  he  knew  them. 
Since  this  information  is  confidential  no  inspectors  names  are  given,  but  the 
original  signed  statements  are  on  file.  In  the  following  report  of  the 
results  of  this  questionare,  the  question  is  stated  and  the  answer  received 
from  each  inspection  point  is  indicated  under  the  name  of  that  point, 

• 

Question  Ko.  1. 

Have  you  had  any  indication  either  from  ycur  coi  respondence  or  per¬ 
sonal  relations  that  the  state  inspectors  did  not  know  their  own  state  regu¬ 
lations  regarding  31ister  rust?  Are  they  enforcing  them? 

Ogden:  "The  State  inspector  of  Utah  and  his  deputies  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  Blister  Rust  quarantine  and  I  believe  enforcing  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  .'eber 
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county  inspector.  Utah,  w  s  the  first  state  to  put  a  quarantine 
on  uhe  entire  state  of  .'/ashing tor). " 

Spokane:  "I  have  never  had  an  inmediate  answer  from  any  of  the 

state  inspe otors  to  my  various  questions  regarding  state  quarantines 
They  have  either  asked  me  just  what  was  the  state  quarantine  or  else 
they  have  consulted  some  book  or  some  person  while  I  wai  ted.  I 
believe  that  their  fruit  tree  problems  keep  them  so  occupied  that 
it  i  s  not  practicable  for  them  to  watch  these  other  quarantines  with 
the  present  limited  force  of  men.  Had  it  not  been  for  an  incident 
which  occurred  the  last  day  of  my  inspection  at  Spokane,  which  is 
mentioned  later,  I  should  have  believed  that  the  particular  deputy 
who  has  been  doing  the  actual  inspection  was  trying  to  enforce  the 
Blister  Rust  quarantines,  but  with  this  one  case  as  evidence,  my 
confidence  in  his  watchfulness  is  shaken.  Previous  to  that  incident 
I  believed  he  was  watching  carefully  for  blister  rust  violations. 

It  may  be  that  this  single  case  was  merely  a  slip.” 

Pasco:  "I  have  not  had  any  correspondence  or  conversation  with  any 
of  the  state  inspectors  so  could  not  answer  from  that  as  to  their 
work  in  enforcing  state  or  federal  regulations  regarding  blister 
rust.  Th -re  is  no  state  inspector  stationed  at  this  point  and  as 
I  was  familiar  with  state  horticultural  lav/s  I  have  made  a  practice 
of  inspecting  such  shipments  as  I  have  seen  in  transit  which  did  not 
have  a  certificate  of  inspection  by  a  state  officer.  While  I  have 
not  had  any  dealings  with  the  state  inspectors  while  stationed  at 
Pasco  I  know  that  they  are  making  an  effort  to  enforce  state  laws 
regarding  black  currants  on  the  west  side  of  the  state.  The 
district  inspectors  have  refused  licenses  to  nurserymen  until  they 
have  destroyed  their  black  currants." 

Portland:  "I  have  noticed  no  laxness  whatever  in  the  enforcement 
of  Oregon  quarantines.  I  have,  however,  reported  two  violations 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  federal 
quarantines  by  two  Washington  inspectors  whose  names  you  may 
obtain  from  the  affidavits  290  sent  in.  Also  one  violation  from 
Vancouver  that  had  no  inspection  certificate  at  all  and  would  indi¬ 
cate  laxness  in  informing  express  employees  of  quarantines  in 
force  and  lack  of  interest  in  outgoing  shipments."  (The  Vancouver 
case  mentioned  is  a  shipment  of  twenty  gooseberries  via  express  by 
J.  A.  chandler,  Vancouver,  Washington  to  Nellie  Kletsch,  ilolalla, 
Oregon  on  April  2,  1923.  There  was  no  tag  or  other  narking  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  address  of  the  consignor.  There  was  no  inspection  tag. 

Th  re  is  a  Washington  state  inspector  located  at  Vancouver.) 
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One  of  the  other  oases  was  a  shipment  of  12  gooseberries  from  the 
Home  Nursery  Jo.,  Richland,  Washington,  via  express  to  Mrs*  J.  r. 
Schooley,  Box  93,  Scappose,  Oregon.  In  the  case  of  this  shipment 
there  was  a  state  inspectors  tag  bearing  the  written  signature  of 
the  inspector  and  dated  as  signed  by  him  on  the  day  the  Siiipment 
was  made. 

The  other  case  mentioned  is  the  shipment  of  two  gooseberries  and  two 
white  pine  by  K.  K*  Lathrop,  Manchester,  .Washington  via  Parcel  _  ost 
to  Iv:rs.  Etta  Shahan,  Portland,  Oregon.  This  shipment  bore  the  state 
of  ,/as’nington  inspection  tag  dated  the  same  day  the  shipment  was 
made  and  signed  in  the  hand  of  the  inspector  at  Beattie." 

Seattle:  "Inspectors  at  Seattle  interpreted  state  quarantine  ~1Z 
as  permitting  movement  of  all  red  currants  and  gooseberries  within 
the  state  whether  they  came  from  licensed  nurseries  or  not.  They 
were  stopping  shipments  of  all  black  currants  and  white  pines. 

Vfter  a  conference  with  them,  they  stopped  all  shipments  within 
the  state  not  coining  from  licensed  nurserymen. 

Inspector  at  Sumner  stated  they  had  never  received  copies  of  state 
quarantines  12  and  13.  I  sent  them  such  copies." 

Tacoma:  "Mr.  Huff,  State  Inspector,  is  evidently  not  very  familiar 
with  the  state  quarantines  on  blister  rust  hosts  out  caught  a' d  held 
one  shipment  of  Ribes  nigrum  in  violation  thereof.  I  have  explained 
the  federal  regulations  to  him  but  do  not  believe  he  remembers  them." 

Question  Ho.  2 

Do  the  state  inspectors  know  the  federal  blister  rust  regulations? 

Are  they  enforcing  them? 

Ogden:  "I  believe  they  know  the  federal  regulations  and  are  enforcing 
them. " 

Spokane:  "I  believe  that  they  knov;  federal  quarantine  54,  but  I  am 
very  doubtful  if  they  could  give  any  other.  Except  for  one  slip  the 
last  day  of  my  work  at  Spokane,  I  believe  that  L.  II.  1  inkerton,  the 
deputy  at  that  point  was  making  at  least  an  effort  to  watch  for  ohe 
federal  quarantines,"  (Early  in  the  season  I  found  that  they  did  not 
know  the  federal  quarantine  54  at  all  until  I  explained  the  regulation 
to  them.  They  did  not  know  that  such  a  quarantine  had  ever  been  passed 
but  finally  succeeded  in  finding  a  copy  in  their  files.  In  fact  the 
local  inspectors  were  hesitating  about  carrying  on  any  inspection  on 
incoming  stuff  besides  outgoing  shipments.) 

Fascc :  Ho  information. 


Portland:  Information  under  question  1  indicated  that  they  neither 
knew  the  federal  regulation  or  were  they  in  forcing  it. 
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Seattle:  "I  believe  'cue  inspectors  at  Seattle  and  Sumner  are 

familiar  with  federal  quarantine  26,  and  54  in  so  far  as  it  prohibits 
shipments  from  west  of  the  Jascades.  ./hen  formal  notice  of  the 
extension  of  54  was  received  in  the  spring  they  were  informed  that 
54  covered  themhole  state.  No  case  of  lack  of  inforcement  has  come 
to  my  attention."  In  answer  to  question  5  he  states  that  one  federal 
and  one  state  violation  was  passed  by  the  local  inspector, 

Tacoma:  "I  have  explained  the  federal  regulations  to  him  but  do  not 

believe  that  he  remembers  them.  He  has  apparently  met  v/ith  no  federal 
violations . n 

Question  ho.  3. 

Have  theymade  any  exceptions  in  the  case  of  state  violations  called 
to  their  attention? 

Cgden :  i,'o  information. 

Spokane:  "They  made  one  exception  of  a  state  violation  which  I  called 
to  their  attention,  namely  from  Testem  ,/ashington  Experiment  Station 
Puyallup,  Washington  to  A.  <'.  Davis  412  Zeigler  Bldg.,  Spokane,  flash. 
The  state  department  at  Olympia  allowed  the  delivery  of  this  shipment." 

Fa sco:  No  information. 


Portland:  " 


Seattle:  "  " 

Tacoma:  "Have  heard  that  an  officer  of  an  Everett  bank  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  black  currants  in  that  city  but  no  other  exceptions  have 
come  to  my  notice." 


Question  No.  4. 

Have  you  had  any  cases  where  a  shipment  containing  a  violation  either 
state  or  federal  had  been  passed  by  a  state  inspector? 

Cgden:  No  cases. 


Spokane:  "L'y  last  day,  while  instructing  T.  J.  Bach  in  the  work,  I 
caught  a  shipment  from  the  Telly  Bardens,  Spokane,  ,/ashington  going 
to  Ben  Harman,  Joseph,  Oregon  containing  three  red  currants  and  nothing 
else  which  had  been  passed  and  tagged  by  L.  !  .  _ inkerton  on  the 
previous  day  (April  22 ).  I  called  him  up  and  he  (Pinkerton)  stated  tlat 
ha  had  given  those  tags  yesterday  for  shipping  strawberries,  and  that 
they  had  nob  been  on  the  bundle  at  the  time  he  signed  them," 

Pasco:  No  cases. 


fort land:  See  cases  under  ruestion  1, 
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Seattle  :  "Yes*  One  state  violation  ne  federal  violation. 

About  March  8,  1923,  parcel  post  packa  ;e  not  carrying  an  inspection 
tag  containing  red  currants  or  gooseberries  was  passed  by  the  deputy 
state  in  spec  or  at  Seattle,  because  he  was  not  aware  that  quarantine 
12  prohibited  shipments  of  red  currants  or  gooseberries.  I  had 
state  authority,  and  held  up  shipment  and  sent  it  back  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  deputy  state  inspector. 

On  march  29,  1924,  I  intercepted  a  parcel  post  package  consigned  by 
K.  3.  Belfaed,  302  Cherry  St.,  Port  angrier,  Washington  to  Mrs,  J.L. 
Rupe,  Brunelda,  Montana.  Package  contained  approximately  4  red 
currant  cuttings,  1  loganberry  and  1  black  berry.  Package  carried 
an  inspection  tag  of  package  dated  March  29,  1923,  labeled  black¬ 
berries,  and  signed  by  inspector  S.  Land,  tort  Angeles,  Washington. 
Package  was  returned  to  sender,  and  on  April  2,  1S23,  a  letter  wa s 
received  from  i  .  1.1.  at  Port  Angeles,  Washington  to  Supt.  of  mails, 
Seattle,  Washington  that  read  as  follows: 


Port  Angeles,  /ash. 
1, larch  30,  IS 23. 


Postmaster, 

Seattle,  ..’ash. 

Superintendent  of  Hails: 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Returned  for  your  attention  one  parcel  post  package  containing 
black  berry  plants  nailed  at  this  office  by  K.  3.  Belford,  302 
3herry  St.,  addressed  for  delivery  to  M  s.  J.  L.  Rupe,  Brunelda, 
Montana . 

These  plants  were  inspected  by  the  Horticultural  Inspector  and 
his  inspection  certificate  is  and  was  attached  at  the  time  of  nailing. 

The  parcel  was  however  returned  from  your  office  marked  "Unmail¬ 
able  . " 

Inasmuch  as  these  plants  "blackberries"  do  not  appear  in  the 
list  of  plants  quarantines  as  per  department  order  dated  March  14, 
1923,  and  the  local  inspector  states  that  they  have  been  returned 
in  error,  I  wish  you  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the  inspector 
at  your  terminal  station  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A. J. Uosser,  .  H. 
by  T.  S.  _>ickinson.  Asst. 

"P.C.dlerk,  Warmack  called  me  regarding  she  same  package  resent  on  its 
way.  Together  we  reopened  package,  and  it  contained  4  red  currant 
cuttings  labeled  "currants". 
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Consequently  the  following  letter  was  sent  by  Jupt.  terminal 
Station,  Seattle,  and  the  package  was  also  returned  the  second  time 
to  tiie  consignor,  " 

Seattle,  Cash, 

April  2,  1923, 


Postmaster, 

Po rt  Angeles ,  /ash . 


l'i y  Pear  Sir: 


The  accompanying  parcel  containing  plants  was  rejected  by 
il.  I'.  Putnam,  Federal  Horticultural  Inspector,  on  Parch  29,  1923, 
as  it  contained  4  red  or  white  cu’rant  cuttings  flipped  in  viol;  tion 
of  federal  quarantine  No,  54,  which  prohibits  the  movement  of  cu  -rants 
gooseberries  or  white  pine  from  the  Stace  of  Washington,  and  as  the 
same  four  cuttings  are  in  the  parcel  at  this  time,  I  am  returning 
it  again.  The  blackberries  however  are  mailable. 


Respectfully, 

C.  I  .  Perkins  _  . 
by  D.  Rogay 

Supt.  Terminal  Station. 


"  Fothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  matter," 


Tacoma:  no  cases. 

Question  No,  5. 

Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  any 
agencies  with  whom  you  are  in  contact?  live  the  specific  reason  for  your 
trouble  or  your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Ogden:  "I  received  the  best  of  cooperation  from  all  agencies." 

Spokane:  "No  agency  or  company  has  failed  to  give  good  cooperation  in 
permitting  or  aiding  our  inspection,  alt ho  certain  individual  employees 
of  companies  have  failed  to  live  up  to  that  spirit  of  cooperation,  I 
believe  that  this  is  due  largely  to  the  general  contrariness  of 
certain  individuals,  and  in  the  instance  of  one  mail  olerk  whom  I 
encountered,  it  is  the  result  of  the  overbearing  actitude  of  a 
previous  inspector.  After  several  weeks  of "constantly  warmer  weacher" 
he  thawed  out  enough  to  tell  me  why  he  had  been  so  grouohy  toward  me," 

Pasco:  "Have  not  had  the  slightest  bit  of  trouble  with  any  agency. 

Have  found  all  parties  willing  to  cooperate  readily.  Have  had  no 
trouble  in  securing  permission  to  enter  any  express  car  when  necessary 
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to  expedite  inspection  work.  Have  never  asked  permission  to  enter 
mail  cars  as  their  quarters  were  so  cramped  and  the  messengers  were 
always  very  busy  while  at  this  station.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
to  assist  the  men  handling  express  when  I  could  do  so  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  my  work.  This  has  helped  to  gain  their  good  will." 

Portland:  "I  have  had  no  trouble  in  securing  all  coo  peration  desired 
here  of  express, Parcel  post  or  freight  men.  The  state  horticultural 
office  has  also  been  very  good.” 

Seattle:  'To  difficulty  in  securing  any  cooperation  with  different 
agencies. " 


Tacoma:  "On  beginning  work  here  I  noticed  that  there  were  no  shipments 
from  Tacoma  or  vicinity  being  held  for  inspection  except  by  the 
American  Express  Jo. ,  on  investigating  at  the  .  C.  i  R.  R.  freight 
depots  was  informed  that  they  did  not  understand  that  we  wished  to 
inspect  outgoing  shipments.  Some  P.  0.  employees  were  apparently 
not  in  favor  of  holding  out-going  shipments  but  this  was  gradually 
overcome  by  explaining  our  work  showing  them  some  infected  cane  berries 
found  in  the  mail  (infected  wi  th  cane  gall)  and  trying  to  create  a 
friendly  relation  b.v  showing  a  desire  to  avoid  delaying  the  mails  or 
inconveniencing  them  in  their  work.  Apparently  the  weak  point  in 
federal  inspection  here  is  in  returning  shipments  as  they  my  be  re¬ 
shipped  in  concealed  packages  or  by  another  route.  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  a  HI  inspectors  be  at  least  allowed  to  remove  all 
foliage  from  intercepted  ftibes  as  a  precautionary  measure."  Hr.  huff 
(local  inspector;  has  cooperated  very  heartily  with  me  here  even  going 
to  extremes  in  offering  to  destroy  instead  of  returning  state  violations. 
This  has  been  apparently  because  we  have  taken  over  his  work  at  ohis 
inspection  point  and  partly  because  of  personal  friendship. 

Question  No.  6. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  federal  and  state  blister  rust  quarantines 
would  be  efficiently  enforced  by  the  state  inspectors,  if  no  federal  inspector 
was  at  that  point? 


Ogden:  "The  other  work  required  of  state  and  county  inspectors  does  net 
allow  them  the  proper  time  to  carefully  and  satisfactorily  inspect 
all  nursery  shipments  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  blister 
rust  office.  Material  consigned  to  a  county  seat  where  the  county 
inspector  is  usually  located,  probably  received  thorough  inspection. 

This  was  especially  true  in  Ogden. 

Utah  at  pres  nt  time  has  no  inspectors  for  all  counties  nor  an 
adaquate  force  to  take  care  of  the  termiral  inspection  of  Parcel  Post. 

A  reorganization  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  state  is  now  in 
progress  whereby  more  capable  men  vd.  11  assume  duties  as  inspectors  and 
3  l  the  entire  state  adequately  covered.  Dven  with  this  system  establish¬ 

ed  a  federal  inspector  would  still  be  needed." 
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Spokane:  "There  would  be  very  little,  if  any,  blister  rust  n  uarantine 
enfcr  cement  if  no  federal  in  spe  cto  r  w  as  'resent." 

Pasco:  "Judging  from  experience  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  look  to  the  state  inspectors  for  enforcement  of  federal  and 
state  blaster  rust  quarantines  at  this  point.  Some  arrangement  could 
probably  be  made  with  the  state  inspectors  who  inspect  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  at  tine  of  shi  ping  giving  them  authority  to  enforce 
federal  regulations  if  necessary  in.  addition  to  their  state  duties." 

]  ortland:  "I  do  not  believe  this  point  could  be  effectively  handled 
by  state  officials  only,  since  their  other  duties  keep  them  from 
keeping  the  regular  schedule  necessary  for  effective  protection." 

Seattle:  "I  do  not  believe  state  inspectors  would  effectively  inspect 
shipments  without  federal  help." 

Tacoma:  He  (the  local  inspector)  is  an  old  style  politician  aid 

lazy  so  I  have  no  hopes  of  his  efficiently  enforcing  either  state  or 
federal  blister  rust  quarantines  when  no  federal  inspector  is  station¬ 
ed  here.  As  an  example,  I  found  on  beginning  work  here  that  he 
deputized  an  untrained  lady  clerk  in  the  state  grain  inspectors 
office  to  certify  for  him  any  mail  shipments  brought  to  her. 

She  stated  that  she  didn’t  open  packages  but  merely  inquired  as 
to  whether  there  were  any  berry  bushes  of  certain  varieties 
enclosed.  If  she  was  told  there  were  none  she  attached  a  certi¬ 
ficate.  In  order  to  protect  our  interest  I  changed  this  plan  so 
that  they  were  left  at  p.  0.  for  my  inspection  and  attached  state 
certificate  as  deputy  for  Hr.  Huff  if  they  were  mailable#  This 
helped  us  with  the  employees  of  the  P.  C.  as  it  saved  delay  and 
they  had  been  informed  by  shippers  that  the  lady  did  not  even 
open  their  packages  for  inspection.  Mr.  Huff  has  never  been  in 
favor  of  eradicating  black  currants  and  is  inclined  to  avoid  any 
disagreeable  quarantine  enforcement  when  convenient." 

Suninary  of  Quarantine. 

1.  In  the  two  years  of  quarantine  inspection  in  the  Jest  533 
violations  of  Blister  Rust  quarantines  have  been  recorded.  (This  figure  includes 
spring  1922  quarantine  work  in  middle  west.)  371  of  these  were  violations 

of  the  State  of  Washington  quarantine;  131  were  violations  of  quarantine  Ho. 

26;  45  were  violations  of  quarantine  No.  54;  6  were  violations  of  quarantine 
No.  37. 

2.  34  were  shipments  of  white  pine  while  499  were  Ribes. 

3.  71%  were  by  nurserymen  and  2 9/o  by  individuals. 
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4.  The  number  of  violations  by  nurserymen  ut  the  end  of  the  second 
year  approached  the  zero  point,  all  violations  in  fall  1923  oeing  by  indivi¬ 
duals  . 

5.  Violations  Dy  individuals  during  this  period  have  decreased 

about  50%. 


5.  During  this  two  year  period  there  has  oeen  a  considerable  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  Ribes  shipments  but  no  ap  reciable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pine  shipments, 

7.  Parcel  Post  is  the  rest  serious  offender.  Two  seasons  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  31*  of  the  plant  shipments  are  made  by  Parcel  Post,  53% 
of  the  violations  in.  1922  were  by  parcel  Post,  while  72%  were  by  Parcel 
Post  during  1923, 

8.  Of  the  57  violations  intercepted  during  1923,  46  were  without  an 
inspection  tag, 

9,  Of  the  43  Ribes  violations  of  the  1923  season  24  consisting  of 
200  plants  bore  leaves, 

10,  There  is  need  for  definite  educational  work  among  the  nursery¬ 
men,  state  inspectors  and  transporting  agencies  each  at  least  once  each 
year  just  before  the  spring  shipping  season. 
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STATEMENT  III, 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS,  "GENERAL  EXPENSES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT 
INDUSTRY,  1923  (Blister  Rust  Control)"  ACCORDING  TO  STATES. 


IDAHO . 


Directly  Chargeable 

to 

Idaho. 

Project  I,  " 

It 

II 

• 

Project  I,  " 

H 

It 

• 

Project  I, 

M 

It 

• 

Project  II,  " 

fl 

It 

Project  III,  " 

II 

It 

Project  IV,  " 

II 

tt 

• 

Project  V,  " 

It 

tt 

(Local  Control)  . 

(Control  Reconnaissance). 
(Experimental  -^adication) 


*2,514.04 

4,055.75 

110.49 

1,538.33 

194.36 

281.44 

575.64 

568.69 

v9.638.74 


MONTANA. 

Directly  Chargeable 
Project  I, 

Project  II, 

Project  III, 

Project  IV, 

Project  V, 


to  Montana.  .  . . *2,481.98 


(Experimental  Eradication) 


OREGON. 


1,518.71 
191.89 
277 .85 
568.30 
363.99 

*5.402.72 


Directly  Chargeable  to  Oregon 
Project  I, 

Project  II, 

Project  III, 

Project  IV, 

Project  V, 


*Y 


(Experimental  Eradication). 


'■7ASHINGTON. 

Directly  Chargeable 
Project  I,  " 

Project  II,  " 

Project  III,  " 

Project  IV,  " 

Project  V,  " 


*2,573.96 
1,574.99 
199.00 
288.15 
589.36 
577.48 

*5.602.94 


to  Washington . *3,403.94 

(Experimental  Eradication).  .  .  2,082.85 

.  263.16 

.  381.06 

.  779.40 

.  499.20 

*7.409.61 

GRAND  TOTAL  .  *28.054.01 


NOTE:  Percentages  of  "Items  Not  Directly  Chargeable  to  States"  charged  to 
above  states  as  follows  (excluding  local  control  and  control  reconnaissance): 
Idaho  -  22.9092. 

Montana  -  22.6171. 

Oregon  -  23.4552. 

Washington  -  31.0185. 
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STATELIENT  IV, 

RECONCILIATION  OF  STATE!. E STS  I,  II  and  III  WITH  TOTAL 
EXP.ENDI  TORES  FROL  FUNDS  "GENERAL  EXPENSES,  BUREAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  1923  (Blister  Rust  Control)". 

Checks  drawn  by  Calhoun  on  above  funds . v26,616.60 

Retirement  deduction  applicable  to  above  checks  ....  157.86 

Total  Charge  to  Above  Funds.  .  .  .  v26.754.46 

Total  as  per  statements  I,  II  and  III . -*28,054.01 

Less  transportation  requests  included  in  statements*.  •  1.299 .55 

Total  Charge  to  Above  Funds.  .  .  .  v26.754.46 

*  Total  transportation  requests  as  per  statements 

I,  II  and  III . *1,338.91 

Cash  transportation  items  included .  59.56 

Transportation  Requests . *1.299.55 
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STATEMENT  I,  GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS  "GENERAL  gCPENSES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  1923  (Blister  Rust  Control)". 


I 

Transp.  :Personal:Hired  Auto:lIisoella- 

: 

: 

: 

Inter- 

:  Salarv  : 

Expenses  : 

Requests  : 

Autos  :Operation. :  neous. 

Total  : 

Idaho  : 

Montana 

State 

Alexander,  Constanoe 

:  §300.00: 

i 

§27.75: 

§13.64: 

: 

: 

1 

: 

: 

§341.39: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

§341. 

Bach,  Walter  J. 

:  375.00: 

313.19: 

7.24: 

§178.01: 

: 

873.44: 

: 

: 

§494.13: 

379. 

Bartow,  H.  G. 

:  450.00: 

290,75: 

10.30: 

104.86: 

855.91: 

: 

335.73: 

520. 

Bean, Charles  F. 

:  177.00: 

198.09: 

: 

375.09: 

§375.09: 

Beeson,  Harold  L. 

:  173.33: 

180.25: 

:  §67 

.47: 

421.05: 

§421.05 

Calhoun,  Roy 

:  450.00: 

12.75: 

11.39: 

: 

: 

474.14: 

: 

474. 

Churchill,  J.  A. 

:  .25: 

.25: 

.25: 

de  Laoedo,  V/m. 

:  200.00: 

216.01: 

15.00: 

431.01: 

431.01: 

Epling,  C.  C. 

:  110. 0O: 

10.25: 

18.99: 

139.24: 

: 

: 

139. 

Glindeman,  H.  L. 

:  153.33: 

113.84: 

:  38 

.64: 

305.81: 

v305.81: 

: 

Goodding,  L.  N. 

:  500.00: 

151.68: 

104.55: 

32.83: 

789.06: 

: 

789.06: 

Green,  A.  W. 

:  80.00: 

: 

80.00: 

: 

80. 

Hatton,  C.  H. 

:  223.33: 

59.90: 

42.63: 

325.86: 

325. 

Hayhurst,  L.  W. 

:  173.33; 

155.25: 

328.58: 

328.58 

Johnson,  C.  H. 

:  500.00: 

210.84: 

77.77: 

788.61: 

513.87 

: 

274. 

Kee,  Walter  H. 

:  196.67: 

181.15: 

27.85: 

405.67: 

405. 

Kuhns,  Buford  E. 

:  138.00: 

119.50: 

: 

257.50: 

257.50: 

Lackey,  Charles  F. 

:  200.00: 

180.60: 

380.60: 

380.60: 

Lungreen,  Rolfe  P. 

:  223.33: 

166.76: 

30.98: 

421.07: 

: 

421. 

liallery,  ®.  D. 

:  180.00: 

198.84: 

18.74: 

397.68: 

: 

397.68: 

Montgomery,  R.  E, 

:  83.33: 

: 

83.33: 

83.33: 

: 

Parkins,  A.  L. 

:  153.33: 

128.95: 

:  53 

.19: 

335.47: 

335.47: 

Patrie,  °.  R. 

;  375.00: 

262.70: 

55.55: 

: 

693.25: 

: 

: 

693. 

Peterson,  C.  0. 

:  223.33: 

63.65: 

42.63: 

: 

329.61: 

: 

: 

329. 

Putnam,  H.  N. 

:  555.00: 

262.84: 

4.25: 

5.74: 

827.83: 

: 

827. 

Rookie,  W.  a. 

:  510.00: 

298.50: 

78.10: 

19.88: 

: 

906.48: 

: 

: 

906. 

Root,  G.  A. 

:  450.00: 

190.16: 

54.39: 

: 

: 

694.55: 

: 

: 

694. 

Ryan,  C.  0. 

:  153.33: 

100.00: 

: 

253.33: 

253.33: 

: 

Schmitz,  H. 

:  120.00: 

104.44: 

150.00: 

: 

374.44: 

374.44: 

: 

Sevems,  E.  J. 

:  200.00: 

207.75: 

240.17: 

: 

647.92: 

: 

647.92 

: 

Shinn,  Wm.  R. 

:  450.00: 

273.40: 

245.35: 

t 

968.75: 

: 

: 

734.75: 

234. 

Shove 11,  W.  L. 

:  62.50: 

t 

l 

: 

62.50: 

62.50 

: 

Simooe,  P. 

:  210.00: 

194.85: 

15.89: 

:  82 

.73; 

503.47: 

: 

: 

503.47: 

Snow,  E.  A. 

:  168.67: 

133.21: 

:  57 

09: 

358.97: 

358.97: 

: 

Spiegelberg,  H. 

:  200.00: 

179.25: 

t 

: 

379.25: 

: 

379.25: 

Sprague,  Roderick 

:  200.00: 

179.25: 

379.25: 

: 

379.25: 

Stephenson,  W.  l. 

:  180.00: 

215.09: 

102.42: 

: 

497.51: 

497.51: 

Stillinger,  0.  R. 

:  750.00: 

231.84: 

189.65: 

: 

: 

1171.49: 

: 

1171.' 

Stone,  W.  S. 

;  163.33: 

90.90: 

s 

244.23: 

244.23: 

: 

Trower,  Olive 

:  100.00: 

t 

'• 

100.00: 

: 

: 

100. 

Van  Laanen,  Lillian 

:  14.00: 

: 

14.00: 

: 

: 

14. 

Wyolmff,  3.  N. 

750.00: 

162.08: 

274.67: 

s  §41.75 

1228.50: 

: 

1228. 

382.25 

Laborers,  Priest  River,  Ida. 

:  1695.90: 

857.78: 

88.70: 

i  t 

:  168.92 

2711.30: 

: 

2711. 

Laborers,  Cheekye,  R.  C. 

:  2113.66: 

1809.21; 

6.00: 

<  112.38 

4041.25: 

4041. 

Autos,  hired 

:  623.53 

623.53: 

300.96: 

125.81 

196.76: 

Botany  Dept.,  0.  0, 

; 

:  83.46 

83.46: 

: 

83.46: 

Elk  River  Project 

:  65.65 

65.65: 

: 

65 . 

Collaborator's  Salaries, 

: 

: 

l 

: 

A.O. Garrett  &  B.0. Longyear 

:  .50: 

.50: 

miscellaneous  Field  Supplies 

: 

:  100.25 

100.25: 

: 

: 

miscellaneous  Offioe  Supplies 

t  190.73 

190.73: 

: 

: 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

:  : 

s  110.97 
t  298.13 

110.97: 

298.13: 

298. 

TOTALS . 

:  : 

t«W,77S.«i 

me.91B.E0! 

il.338.91; 

: 

S929.26:  ^299 

.12:§1.795,77 

:  : 

m-28 . 054 . 01 :  S2 . 5 14 . 04 }  §2 ,481 ,98 

: 

^2.573.96: 

o3. 403.94. il7.0a0. 

PROJECT  TO  WHICH  CHARGED 


fotal 


.26: 

.61: 


.,49: 

t 

.00: 

;.00: 

.50: 


#41.39: 

073.44: 

866.91: 

376.09: 

421.05: 

474.14: 

.25: 

431.01: 

139.24: 

305.81: 

789.06: 

80.00: 

325.86: 

328.58: 

788.61: 

405.67: 

257.50: 

380.60: 

421.07: 

397.68: 

83.35: 

335.47: 

693.25: 

329.61: 

827.83: 

906.48: 

694.65: 

263.33: 

374.44: 

647.92: 

968.75: 

62.50: 

503.47: 

358.97: 

379.26: 

379.25: 

497.51: 

1171.49: 

244.23: 

100.00: 

14.00: 

1228.50: 

3B2.25t 

2711.30: 
4041.25: 
623  .53: 
83.46: 
65.65: 

.50: 

100.25: 

190.73; 

110.97: 

298.13: 


325.86: 

405.67: 

: 

: 

421.07: 


§494.13: 

335.73: 

375.09; 

421.05: 

.25; 

431.01: 

: 

305.81: 

789.06: 


328.58: 

513.87: 

257.50: 

380.60: 

t 

397.68: 

83.33: 

335.47: 


493.74: 

329.61: 

669.17: 

667.25: 

251.91: 


253.33: 

374.44: 

647.92: 

734.75: 

62.50: 

503.47: 

358.97: 

379.26: 

379.25: 

497.51: 

847.91: 

244.23: 


§1228.50 


623.53: 

83.46: 


9 Is28. 054. 011&0-879. 22aSll. 822. 33:  §I.228.50:§2.514.60>Ylt609.36}v28,054 i01j. 
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STATEMENT  II,  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS  "GENERAL  EXPENSES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY, 
1923,  (Blister  Rust  Control)"  ACCORDING  TO  STATES,  SUSPENSE  AND  PROJECTS. 


ITBfS  DIRECTLY  CHARGEABLE  TO  STATES, 

PROJECT  II. 


Trans . 

Hired 

Hired  Auto 

Personal  :Liiscella-:  : 

:  Salaries 

Expenses  : 

Reauests 

Autos 

Operation 

IDAHO. 

; 

:  : 

Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication: 

Temporary  men 

01,003.32 

0686.40: 

0300.96 

0148.92 

:  02,139.60: 

H.  Sohmitz 

120*00 

1-04,44; 

■1160 .00 

:  374.44: 

Total  for  State . 

01.123.32 

0790.84: 

0150.00 

0300.96 

0148.92: 

:  02.614.04: 

MONTANA. 

Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication: 

Temporary  men 

0746.66 

0725.50: 

0125.81 

067.47 

0240.17 

:  01,905.61: 

C.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  ohovell 

395.84; 102.76; 

077.77 

:  676.37: 

Total  for  State . 

01.142.50 

0828.26: 

077.77 

0125.81 

,67.47 

0240.17 

:  02.481.98: 

OREGON. 

:  : 

Cultivated  Blaok  Currant  Eradication: 

, 

Temporary  men 

v707.26 

0628.03: 

033.74 

$102.42 

:  $1,701.44: 

Sohool  campaign  expenses 

: 

083.46;  83.46: 

L.  N.  Goodding 

500.00 

151.68: 

104.65: 

32.83 

:  789.06: 

Total  for  State . . 

01.237.25 

0979.71: 

.138.29; 

0135. 25 

083.46:  ^2.573.96: 

WASHII^GTOIJ, 

:  : 

:  : 

Cultivated  Blaok  Currant  Eradication: 

:  : 

Temporary  men 

01,276.67 

01,072.80; 

^15.89:0196.76:  082J73 

0423.36 

:  03,068.21: 

H.  G.  Bartow  (Soouting) 

150.00 

92.25: 

4.30 

89.18 

:  335.73: 

Total  for  State . 

$1.426. 67* 

01.165.05: 

020.19:0196.76:  062.73 

0512.54 

:  J3. 403. 94: 

NOT  DIRECTLY  CHARGEABLE  TO  STATER. 

; 

:  : 

PROJECT  I. 

) 

Priest  River,  Idaho 

02,375.08: 

0954.64: 

$138.98 

•• 

$168.92:  03,637.62: 

Cheekye,  B.  C. 

3,464.64: 

2,822.88: 

214.73 

112.38:  6,614.63: 

Checking  Elk  River,  Idaho 

190.83: 

113.55: 

48.10 

:  352.48: 

Completion  Elk  River,  Idaho 

: 

65.65:  65.65: 

Forest  Service  (R.P.Lungreen) 

66.67: 

25.96: 

17.86: 

:  110.49: 

Miscellaneous  supplies 

100.25:  100.25: 

06.097.22: 

03.917.03: 

0419.67 

•447.20: vlO. 881. 12: 

project  II, 

: 

:  : 

Educational  (C.R.Stillinger) 

0500 .00 

0164.16: 

0183.75 

:  0847.91: 

.50: 

:  .50: 

0164.16: 

vl83.75 

:  *,848.41: 

•  •  : 

PROJECT  III. 

,750.00: 

0162.08: 

$274.67 

*41.76:  01.228 .50: 

07 50. 00: 

0162.08: 

0274.67 

*-41.75:  01.228.50: 

PROJECT  IV, 

i  ; 

01.563.99: 

0867.87: 

•,,49  •  54 : 

041.30 

:  -2. 512.70: 

01.553.99: 

0867.87;. 

-49 .54 

.41.30:  :  02.512. 70: 

PROJECT  Yt 

|  ; 

Office  Cierioal 

v944.00: 

*40.50: 

025.03 

:  01,009.53: 

Supplies 

: 

0190.73:  190.73: 

Telephone  &  Telegraph 

: 

110.97:  110.97: 

_ 

298.13:  298.13: 

Total  for  Projeot . 

v944.00: 

v40.50: 

025.03: 

_ 

0599.83:  01,609.36: 

l_ L 

GRAND  TOTALS . 

$14,775,461 

— .$6,9 15*.5Q ; 

01 1338. 91:0623  t.53i 

*  0299.12: 

$929.26 

il.l72.24;$28. 064.01: 

STATEMENT  I, .GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  "GENERAL  EXPENSES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  1924  (Blister  Rust  Control)",  7/l/23  -  12/31/23. 


Alexander,  Constanoe 
Bach,  Walter  J. 

Bean,  Charles  F. 

Beeson,  Harold  L. 

Calhoun,  Roy 
deLIaoedo,  William 
Epling,  Carl  0. 

Glindeman,  Herbert  L. 
Goodding,  Leslie  N. 

Hayhurst,  Lewis  W. 

Johnson,  Cliarles  H. 

Kee,  Walter  H. 

Hiatt,  La’s.  Lillian  B. 

Kuhns,  Buford  E. 

Lackey,  Charles  F. 

Lungreen,  Rolfe  P. 
llallery,  Thomas  D. 
Montgomery,  Ruth  E. 

McLeod,  R.  L. 

Parkins,  Arlie  L. 

Patrie,  Carthon  R. 

Paul,  Leonard 
Pennington,  Leigh  H. 

Putnam,  Henry  N. 

Rookie,  William  A. 

Root,  George  A. 

Ryan,  Cecil  0. 

Sohmitz,  Henry 
Sevems,  Erma  J. 

Shinn,  William  R. 

Shovell,  W.  L. 

Simooe,  Philip  S. 

Snow,  Elva  A. 

Spiegelberg,  Carl  H. 

Sprague,  Roderick 
Stephenson,  W.  L. 

Stillinger,  Charles  R. 

Stone,  William  S. 

'Wyokoff,  Stephen  N. 

Young,  Robert  0. 

Hired  Autos 

"92"  Supplies,  eto. 

,  Reoonnaissance  Supplies,  eto. 
Miscellaneous  Offioe  Supplies 
Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Offioe  Rent 

Freight.  Express  &  Requlsl'ns 

TOTALS . 


PURPOSE 

STATE  TO  WHICH  CHARGED 

:  * 

I  PROJECT  TO  WHICH  CHARGED  L 

Transp.  :Personal;Hired  AutoxKiscella-: 

: Cali- 

:  :  :  : 

: 

:  : 

:  a 

a  a 

j  Salary  : 

Expenses: 

Requests: 

Autos  : 

neous .  : 

n: Interstate s  Total  t 

I  : 

II  : 

III  : 

IV  :  V  :  VI 

_1 _ Total _ l 

:  a 

t  *600.00: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

l 

*600.00: 

a  a  a  ‘ 

a  a  a  a 

: 

: 

:  : 
*600.00:  *600.00: 

:  > 

:  *600.00: 

a  a 

i  *600.00: 

:  437.50: 

0344.10: 

V533.26i 

: 

: 

1,314.86: 

:  2129.91:  :  : 

*1,184.9 

5: 

:  1,314.86: 

:  *1,314.86: 

:  t 

:  1,314.86: 

x  135.00: 

164.41: 

*15.00: 

: 

: 

314.41: 

:  :  :  *314.41: 

: 

:  314.41: 

314.41: 

:  t 

:  314.41: 

:  150.00: 

118.50: 

12.96: 

*78.46: 

: 

359.92: 

:  :  *359.92;  : 

: 

:  359.92: 

359.92: 

:  a 

:  359.92: 

:  1, 020.00: 

9.45: 

6.38: 

: 

: 

1,035.83; 

:  :  :  : 

: 

1,035.83:  1,035.83: 

:  1,035.83: 

:  1,035.83: 

:  150.00: 

191.15: 

15.00: 

: 

356.15: 

:  :  :  356.15: 

: 

:  356.15: 

356.16: 

:  : 

:  356.15: 

:  233.33: 

33.25: 

19.89: 

: 

286.47: 

: 

286.47:  286.47: 

*286.47: 

:  a 

:  286.47: 

:  200.00: 

188.60: 

75.38: 

463.98: 

:  463.98:  : 

:  463.98: 

463.98: 

:  i 

:  463.98: 

:  1,000.00: 

226.62: 

8.25: 

182.91: 

1,417.78: 

:  :  :  1,417.78: 

: 

:  1,417.78: 

1,417.78: 

i  a 

:  1,417.78: 

:  150.00: 

126.75: 

276.75: 

:  :  276.75:  : 

: 

:  276.75: 

276.75: 

:  a 

:  276. /b: 

:  1,000.00: 

266.24: 

45.53: 

69.76: 

1,371.53: 

:  :  1,090.45:  : 

281.08:  1,371.53: 

1,090.45: 

*281.08:  a 

:  1,371.63: 

:  250.00: 

27.85: 

5.70: 

283.65: 

283.55:  283.55: 

283.55: 

:  i 

:  283.55: 

s  36.67: 

36.67: 

36.67:  36.67: 

:  36.67: 

:  36.6/: 

:  177.00: 

162.89: 

: 

: 

: 

339.89: 

:  339.89:  :  i 

:  339.89: 

339.89: 

:  a 

:  339.89: 

:  220.00: 

189.00: 

8.96: 

: 

: 

417.96: 

:  :  :  : 

107.6 

7: 

310.29:  417.96: 

107.67: 

310.29: 

a  a 

:  417.96: 

:  300.00: 

13.30: 

15.89: 

329.19: 

:  :  :  : 

329.19:  329.19: 

329.19: 

:  135.00: 

162.60: 

31.12: 

328.72: 

:  :  :  328.72: 

: 

:  328.72: 

328.72: 

:  : 

:  328.72: 

:  100.00: 

100.00: 

:  100.00:  :  : 

: 

:  100.00: 

100.00: 

a  a 

:  100.00: 

:  348.00: 

: 

348.00: 

:  :  :  : 

348.00:  348.00: 

*348.00: 

a  a 

:  348.00: 

:  193.33: 

187.76: 

103.76: 

484.85: 

:  484.85:  :  : 

: 

:  484.85: 

484.85: 

:  a 

:  750.00: 

285.07: 

26.09: 

1,061.16: 

154.78: 

906.38:  1,061.16: 

154.78: 

432.84: 

473.54:  : 

:  1,061.16: 

:  20.00: 

20.00: 

20.00:  20.00: 

20.00: 

:  a 

:  20. 00 : 

:  600.00: 

286.52: 

72.93: 

959.45: 

959.45:  959.45: 

959.45: 

a  a 

:  959 .45 : 

:  1,110.00: 

197.39: 

164.92: 

1,472.31: 

:  :  :  : 

346.03: 

1,126.28:  1,472.31: 

181.85: 

346.03: 

944.43: 

a  a 

:  1,200.00: 

330.70: 

85.26: 

1,616.96: 

:  361.76:  :  : 

1,254.20:  1,615.96: 

361.76: 

1,254.20: 

a  a 

:  900.00: 

376.63: 

48.79: 

1^325.42: 

:  :  :  : 

711.29: 

614.13:  1,325.42: 

861.29: 

464.13:  : 

:  195.33: 

182.85: 

376.18: 

:  376.18:  :  : 

t 

:  376.18: 

376.18: 

a  a 

:  112.50: 

57.15: 

169.65: 

:  169.65:  :  : 

i 

:  169.65: 

169.65: 

a  a 

:  150.00: 

137.25: 

: 

222.32: 

: 

509.57: 

:  :  509.57:  : 

: 

:  609.57: 

509.57: 

:  230.00: 

117.44: 

347.44: 

347.44:  347.44: 

:  160.00: 

150.00: 

:  :  150.00:  : 

:  150.00: 

150.00: 

a  a 

:  313.33: 

101.61: 

32.35: 

150.08: 

597.37: 

328.53: 

268.841  697.371 

328.63: 

248.13: 

20.71:  : 

*  449*?l* 

:  216.33: 

162.07: 

70.81: 

449.21: 

:  449.21:  :  : 

: 

:  449.21: 

449.21: 

:  140.00: 

115.23: 

255.23: 

:  :  :  : 

255.23: 

:  255.23: 

:  150.00: 

115.50: 

: 

57.10: 

322.60: 

:  :  :  : 

322.60: 

:  322.60: 

:  135.00: 

161.81: 

15.00: 

311.81: 

:  :  :  311.81: 

:  311.81: 

:  1,500.00: 

245.06: 

63.00: 

i 

1,808.06: 

:  :  :  : 

: 

1,808.06:  1,808.06: 

1,308.06: 

:  200.00: 

188.30: 

: 

: 

: 

388.30: 

:  388.30:  :  s 

: 

:  388.30: 

:  1,500.00: 

125.90; 

307.35: 

1,933.25: 

: 

1,933.26!  1,933. 25i 

:  156.67: 

137.25: 

: 

293.92: 

:  :  293.92;  , 

: 

:  293.92: 

: 

: 

3:834.04: 

834.04: 

:  407.42:  278.23:  • 

148.: 

9: 

:  834.04: 

:  63.35: 

: 

: 

21.21: 

84.66: 

:  :  :  84.56: 

: 

:  84.56: 

84.56: 

7R1 

:  365.75: 

a  a 

97.33: 

: 

: 

268.42: 

365.75: 

: 

365.75:  365.75: 

-  * 

:  264.82: 

: 

264.82: 

264.82: 

:  :  :  : 

: 

264.82t  264.82i 

:  100 .99 : 

:  100.99: 

: 

: 

100.99: 

100.99: 

i 

100.99i  100.99i 

:  342.00: 

:  342.00: 

: 

: 

342.00: 

342.00:  :  :  :  : 

: 

342.00:  342.00: 

175.01!  239.07: 

74.67: 

37.11: 

:  127.29: 

■  239.07 i 

: 216. 626 .34:25. 833 .53: 

:  : 
2750.19  A*L558. 75: 

*445. 27a*2. 070. 55:227. 064. 63i233. 03:23. 671. 67:22. 958. 84:22. 841. 38: 

:  :  1 
da  Rfi?..  IS  ,213. 99  7. 68:327. 064. 63; 

Jl. 489.30: 

;14. 535.62: 

J4.511.96: 

i  : 

J2. 086 .90  «S2. 507 .60:21. 933 

25:227.064.63: 

ITEMS  DIRECTLY  CHARGEABLE  TO  STATES, 

PROJECT  II. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Express 

Total  for  State 

IPAHO. 

Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication: 
Temporary  men 
H.  Sohmitz 
Stenographer 

Soouting  for  disease  (Rookie  &  Baoh) 
Express 

Total  for  State 

MONTANA. 

Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication: 
Temporary  men 

C.  H.  Johnson  &  W.  L.  Shovell 
Soouting  for  disease  (Johnson) 

Total  for  State 


OREGON. 

Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication: 
Temporary  men 
L.  N.  Goodding 
School  Campaign 
Nursery  Inspection 
Soouting  for  disease 
Express 

Total  for  State 

WASHINGTON. 

Cultivated  Black  Currant  Eradication: 
Temporary  men 

G.  A.  Root  &  W.  J.  Bach 
Nursery  Inspection 

Soouting  for  disease  (Root,  Baoh, 
Patrie,  Putnam,  Simcoe) 

Express 

Total  for  State 

ITSLIS  NOT  DIRECTLY  CKARGEART.E  TO  STATES. 

PROJECT  I. 

L.  H.  Pennington 

H.  N.  Putnam 
R.  L.  McLeod 

Total  for  Project 

PROJECT  II. 

C.  R.  Stillinger 
G.  A.  Root 
Express 

Total  for  "II"-"99" 

PROJECT  III. 

Control  Reconnaissance* * 
Miscellaneous  Expenses 
Express 

Total  for  Project 


PROJECT  IV. 

Quarantine 

Total  for  Project 

PROJECT  V. 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous  Offioe  Expenses 
Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Offioe  Rent 
Express 

Total  for  Project 

PROJECT  VI. 

Supervision  (S.N.^yckoff ) 

Total  for  Pro.ieot 

GRAND  TOTALS . . 

* PROJECT  III. 

Control  Reconnaissance  consists  of: 
Soouting  Priest  River  Experiment 
Station  subsequent  to  l/l/ZZ 
Control  Reconnaissance  Upper  Priest 
River,  Ida.,  &  N.E.  Washington 


STAT5CET  II,  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PU13S  "G31HRAL  CT31SRS,  BU3Z.4U  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 
1924,  (Blister  Rust  Control)"  ACCODING  TO  STATES,  SUSPENSE  AND  PROJECTS,  7/l/23  - 


i  Salaries 

:  Transp. 

Expenses :  riaoues^ 

Hired  :Hired  Auto;Personal  :l!iscella-:  ; 

i 

:  :  ! 

i  :  : 

:  *1, 179, 99:$1, 072.47: 

:  112.50:  57.15: 

:  100.00:  s 

:  *  *  :  : 

!  i  i  :  : 

$407.42:  $249.95:  :  s  $2,909.83: 

*  i  :  :  169.65: 

:  :  :  :  100.00; 

:  262.50:  103.10: 

J ! J 

$126.07 

:  491.67: 

:  $1.654.99:$!. 232. 72: 

:$407 .42:  $249.95 

$126.07 

$  .52:  $3,671.67: 

: 

t 

:  $606.67 

:  816.67 
:  166.66 

$519.75: 

114.67: 

58.05: 

$12.96 

24.64 

$225.00 

53.23 

$78.46 

30.65 

29.11 

$222.32 

:  $1,665.16: 

:  986.63; 

:  307.05: 

:  El. 590. 00 

$692.47: 

$37.60 

$278.23 

$138.22 

$222.32 

•  $2,958.84: 

!  $555.00 
:  333.33 
:  313.35 
:  166.67 
:  250.00 

$679.97: 

118.57: 

46.23; 

33.17: 

28.65: 

$76.12 

8.25 

$112.49 

9.77 

50.89 

9.76 

’:  $1,311.09; 

:  572.64: 

$21.21:  390.56: 

:  250.73; 

:  288.41: 

27.95:  27.95: 

:  El. 618. 35 

$906.59: 

$84.37 

-,,182.91 

.,49.16:  i2.841.38: 

:  $360.00 

:  412.50 
:  125.00 

*301.02: 

156.15: 

80.10: 

$11.30 

$148.39 

$57.10 

$166.74 

:  $866.51: 

:  735.39: 

:  216.40: 

:  660.83 

496.17: 

14.65 

569.52 

1  1, 741.171 

$2.66:  2.56: 

:  vl .558 .33:01, 033 , 44 : 

$25. 95: $148. 39 

$57.10 

$736.26 

$2.56:  $3,562.03: 

* 

J  1 

:  $600.00 
:  92.50 

:  348.00 

$286.52: 

65.62: 

$72.93 

$23.73 

s  $959.45*: 

181.85: 

:  348.00: 

:  Cl. 040. 50 

C352.14: 

$72.93 

■  -.23.73 

:  $1,489.30: 

: 

;  $1,000.00 
:  150.00 

$245.06: 

$63.00 

_ 

:  $1,308.06: 

:  150.00: 

$10.61:  10.61: 

:  Cl. 150. 00 

C245.06: 

$63.00 

$10.61:  $1,468.67: 

:  $3,410.83 

V68S.34: 

$63.80 

$47.46 

:  : 

:  $4,206.43: 
$268.42;  268.42; 

37.11:  37.11: 

i684.34. 

$63.80: 

*42*46, 

$305.53:  vJ4.511.96: 

$551 .42: 

$88.81 

:  : 

:  ,2.086.90: 

$551.42: 

$88.81 

:  $2,086.90: 

i 

:  vl ,656 .67 

$9.45: 

$6.38 

;  $1,672.50: 
$264.82:  264.82; 

100.99:  100.99: 

342.00:  342.00: 

127.29;  127.29: 

I 

.,835.10:  ^2.507.60: 

:  $1,500.00 

: 

$125.90: 

3307,35, 

:  : 

$1,933.25: 

:  ol .500.00 

: 

. : $16. 626, 34 

$125.90: 

$5,833,531 

J^07.3D: - 

19i„834. 04 

i445.27iil.338.75 

ML. 236. 51:^27. 064. 63; 

J  *444.17 

$78.43 

v9.50 

:  *532.10; 

:  2. 966.66 

605.91 

J  54.30 

47 .46 

•  3.674.33: 

•  M3. 410. 83:  ^684.34, 

S  -.53.80:  : 

^7.46 

: 4.206.43; 

12/31/23. 
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STATEMENT  IV, 

RECONCILIATION  OF  STATEMENTS  I,  II  and  III  WITH  TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES  FROM  FUNDS  "GENERAL  EXPENSES,  BUREAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  1924  (Blister  Rust  Control)" 

7/1/23  -  12/31/23- 
************ 

Checks  drawn  "by  Calhoun  on  above  funds . $25  > 799 -  93 

Retirement  deduction  applicable  to  above  checks  .....  275*44 

Freight,  Express  and  Requisitions  .  259.07 

Total  Checks,  Freight,  Express  &  Requisitions.  .  $26,514.44 

Total  as  per  Statements  I,  II  and  III . .  $27,064.63 

Less  transportation  requests  included  in  statements  .  .  .  750. 19 

Total  Checks,  Freight,  Express  &  Requisitions  .  $26,514.44 
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STATEMENT  III, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS,  "GENERAL  EXPENSES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT 
INDUSTRY ,  1924  (Blister  Rust  Control)"  ACCORDING  TO  STATES, 

7/1/23  *  12/31/23* 


CALIFORNIA. 

Directly  Chargeable  to  California . $33*03 

Project  I,  "  "  "  3.76 

Project  II,  "  "  «  3.71 

Project  IV,  "  "  "  5.2S 

Project  V,  "  "  "  6.34 

Project  VI,  "  "  "  . 4. go 

&5AQ1 

IDAHO. 

Directly  Chargeable  to  Idaho  .  $3*671.67 

Project  I,  "  "  «  4lg.4S 

Project  II,  "  "  "  .  412. 6g 

Project  III,  "  "  "  2,522.03 

Project  IV,  "  "  «  556.40 

Project  V,  "  "  "  704.6l 

Project  VI,  "  "  "  543.22 

$g  ,559.09 

MONTANA. 

Directly  Chargeable  to  Montana  .  $2,c52*g4 

Project  I,  "  "  "  337*23 

Project  II,  "  "  «  332.56 

Project  IV,  "  "  "  472.55 

Project  V,  "  "  "  .  567. SI 

Project  VI,  "  »  "  437.76 

£5,i  Q.6.-I5. 

OREGON. 

Directly  Chargeable  to  Oregon . $2,S4l.3S 

Project  I,  "  "  "  . . .  323. S5 

Project  II,  "  "  "  319.36 

Project  IV,  "  "  "  453.79 

Project  V,  "  "  " . 545.27 

Project  VI,  "  "  " .  420. 3S 

$4,904.03 


WASHINGTON . 

Directly  Chargeable  to  'Washington 
Project  I,  "  "  " 

Project  II,  "  "  " 

Project  III,  "  "  " 

Project  IV,  «  "  " 

Pro iect  V ,  ^  ^  n 

Project  VI,  "  "  " 


.  $3,562.03 

.  405.9S 

.  400.36 

.  1,929*33 

.  56s. SS 

.  6S3.57 

.  527.00 

Sg.J-3.LI5 

grand  TOTAL . $27  ,064.63 


NOTE:  Percentages  of  "Projects  I,  II,  IV,  V  and  VI"  charged  to  above  states 
as  follows:  California  -  0.2528;  Idaho  -  28.QQS9;  Montana  -  22.6437;  Oregon 
21.7448;  and  'Washington  -  27.2592* 
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